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TURNING SMOKE INTO MONEY 


smoke” yearly because of the enor- 
mous waste in the fuel used by our 
industries. On the other hand, there is a 
man in Washington who has discovered 
how to turn smoke into money, and he is 
now busily engaged in teaching the rest 
of the country how to perform the same 
trick. He does this by means of devices 
which, through electrical precipitation, 
not only reclaim vast wealth from the 
smoke, dust and fumes of smelters and 
her plants, but at the same time redeem 
thousands of acres of near-by land. 

As a matter of fact, the curb which he 
has put upon the smoke and dust nui- 
sance—his original aim—now actually 
bids fair to be, in some directions, the 
primary reason for the running of cer- 
tain of our industries. The smoke wiz- 
ard Who has accomplished these remark- 
able things is Dr. Frederic G. Cottrell, 
chief metallurgist of the Bureau of 
Mines, 

While the removal of suspended parti- 
cles from gases by the aid of electric 
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discharges is by no means a new idea, 
Dr. Cottrell is the first to apply it suc- 
cessfully on a commercial scale. Prob- 
ably the earliest suggestion to precipitate 
smoke was made by Hohlfeld, a profes- 
sor in the Thomas School at Leipzig, 
Germany. He made the discovery that 
if an electrified wire were hung in a bottle 
filled with smoke it resulted in a clearing 
of the latter and a corresponding deposit 
on the sides of the bottle. 

In 1884 Sir Oliver Lodge independently 
rediscovered this phenomenon and suggest- 
ed its use as a means to abate the smoke 
and fume nuisance and for the clearing 
of fog. Experiments on a large scale 
were actually made at a lead smelter in 
Wales, but the apparatus employed 
proved inadequate, and the venture was 
abandoned. 

About 10 years ago Professor Cottrell, 
while engaged in studying various meth- 
ods for the removal of acid mists in the 
contact sulphuric-acid process at the 
University of California, repeated the 
early experiments of Lodge and, as a 
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result, became convinced that they could 
be developed into commercial realities. 
What has been accomplished subsequent- 
ly may, in the words of Dr. Cottrell, 
fairly be considered as the reduction to 
engineering practice, as regards equip- 
ment and construction, of the funda- 
mental processes laid open by Lodge, a 
feat far easier today than at the time 
of the Englishman’s endeavor. 

The theory of electrical precipitation is 
that suspended matter, whether in gases 
or liquids, may be accelerated by elec- 
tricity in the form of either direct or 
alternating current, although the mode 
of action and the type of problem to 
which each is best applicable differ in 
certain important respects. 

When an alternating electromotive 
force is applied to a suspension, the ac- 
tion consists for the most part in an ag- 
glomeration of the suspended particles 
into larger aggregates out in the body 
of the suspending medium and a conse- 
quently more rapid settling of these ag- 
gregates under the influence of gravity. 
While the alternating current may thus 
be used to advantage where a simple ag- 
glomeration of the suspended particles 
into larger aggregates is sufficient to 
effect separation by gravity or, otherwise, 
in the case of large volumes of rapidly 
moving gases in smelter flues this process 
is too slow. It has been found by Dr. 
Cottrell that in such cases the unidirec- 
tional current methods are of especial 
importance. 

The original laboratory experiments 
conducted by Dr. Cottrell were made 
with the apparatus shown in the accom- 
panying photographs, which clearly evi- 
dence the effect of turning the electric 
current on and off in the precipitator in 
which sulphuric-acid mist had been gen- 
erated. A year or two later these same 
experiments were duplicated on a scale 
some 200-fold larger at a powder plant 
at Pinole, on San Francisco Bay, where 
the contact gases from a Mannheim con- 
tact sulphuric-acid unit were employed. 

The experiments at Pinole attracted 
the attention of a smelter at. Vallejo 
Junction, located a few miles farther up 
the Bay, which was at that time the 
subject of injunction proceedings brought 
by the farmers of the surrounding coun- 
try. Three separate stacks of the smelter 
contributed to the alleged nuisance, the 
most serious offender of the lot being 
one which handled the gases from the 
lead blast furnaces and discharged sev- 
eral tons of lead fume daily into the air. 

While this particular trouble was over- 
come by the installation of a bag house 
before work was begun with the elec- 
trical precipitators, there still remained 
a stack which, besides discharging the 
gases from the roasters, furnished dense 
white clouds, consisting chiefly of sul- 
phuric acid, arsenic, and lead salts, and 
to which the bag house was not appli- 
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cable, because of the corrosive action of 
these gases upon the bags. There was 
still another stack which carried the mists 
escaping from the pots of boiling sul- 
phuric acid used in dissolving the silver 
out of the gold and silver alloy coming 
from the cupels. 

The electrical precipitators installed at 
this smelter by Dr. Cottrell proved emi- 
nently satisfactory, and, so far as is 
known, it was the first commercially suc- 
cessful use of the method ever made. 
The precipitators have now been in regu- 
lar daily operation for over 10 years at 
a cost for labor attendance and repairs 
of less than $20 per month. As a matter 
of fact, the plant made enough bluestone 
to utilize all the weak acid recovered, so 
that the saving on the purchase of the 
latter paid for the entire cost of operat- 
ing, at least five times over. 

The next few years saw Dr. Cottrell 
extending and applying his electrical pre- 
cipitation methods to other and larger 
aspects of the smelter-fume problem. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
undertakings was that at the Balakala 
smelter at Coram, Cal., where over $100,- 
000 were spent in the erection of an elec- 
trical precipitation plant capable of treat- 
ing the total gaseous output of the 
smelter, amounting to 250,000 cubic feet 
per minute. 

During the nine months that this in- 
stallation was in operation it recovered 
by far the greater part of the dust and 
visible fume carried by the gases, not- 
withstanding that operation of the pro- 
cess was not as fully under control as it 
later became through more extended ex- 
perience. Besides the installation at the 
Balakala smelter, others of similar ca- 
pacity have heen installed at various 
smelters in Utah, Montana, Arizona and 
British Columbia, with excellent results. 

Another industry into which the elec- 
trical precipitation processes first came, 








cement manufacturing company had for 
a number of years been in almost con- 
tinual controversy with the orange grow- 
ers of the vicinity as a result of the dust 
blown out of the stacks from the rotary 
kilns over the adjacent territory. Al- 
though the company had spent almost 
$1,000,000 in attempts at remedial meas- 
ures and in the purchase of affected land, 
injunction proceedings were still threat- 
ened by the belligerent orange growers. 

Experimental work on electrical pre- 
cipitation was begun at this plant in 
1911 and completed two years later, the 
equipment consisting of a system capable 
of treating 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
per minute. Since that time the plant 
has operated entirely under the Cottrell 
system, steadily maintaining an average 
of 95 per cent recovery of the dust for- 
merly discharged. The mill has a daily 
capacity of over 5,000 bbls of cement, and 
the amount of dust collected each day 
is approximately 100 tons. 

The installation of electrical precipita- 
tors at this cement plant has accom- 
plished another important thing in addi- 
tion to collecting the dust, and that is the 
recovery of very profitable potash values 
from a product which was originally 
viewed as a nuisance, and a costly one at 
that. Before the installation of precip- 
itators the original raw mix going to the 
kilns contained but 0.2 per cent of pot- 
ash, but after starting up the precipita- 
tors it was found that the dust collected 
averaged almost 5 per cent, an amount 
which made it well worth while to save. 

As a matter of fact, a local fertilizer 
factory contracted for all of this potash 
at a rate which paid for the total equip- 
ment of precipitators in about four years. 
The experiment carried on at this plant 
leads to the belief that it might be of 
considerable advantage if the cement 
and potash industries are looked upon in 
a larger mutual relationship in the plan- 
ning of new mills. According to Dr. 
Cottrell, by using feldspathic material 
high in potash in place of clay, now 
usually employed in the raw mix, it is 
not difficult to conceive how the cement 
itself might become almost the by-prod- 
uct. 

While the solution of the coal smoke 
problem lies in better combustion, and 
what is here needed is not so much a 
method of collecting smoke as one for 
preventing its original formation, Dr. 
Cottrell expresses the opinion that in 
some special cases, and probably for some 
time to come, precipitation methods may 
prove a stepping-stone and a useful ad- 
junct. 

As an example, he points to power 
plants which have a very high power de- 
mand for a short period during the day 
as compared with the rest of the time. 
Under such conditions it is impracticable 
to prevent the production of a certain 
amount of black smoke during the high 
power period without providing a much 
larger furnace and boiler equipment than 
is required for the average load. The 
installation of precipitation apparatus 
might prove more economic than the ad- 
dition of boilers and furnaces which 
would otherwise be required. 





The Frankfurter Zeitung for May 11 
“learns from Berlin that a central office 
has been established by the German gov- 
ernment ‘for the furtherance of import 
and export trade, especially the export 
of German goods, in order to create a, 
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No. 1. Experimental Apparatus at Riverside, Cal., Showing Gases Escaping; Current Not On 


supply of bills of exchange, and also for 
the distribution of the imports of food- 
stuffs and raw materials.” 





TENDERING DELIVERY 


A Court Passes Upon Essentials of Such 
Offer of Delivery as Will Put a 
Buyer in Default 

The Kansas City court of appeals has 
ruled that the Gateway Milling Co. failed 
to make out a good defense against lia- 
bility to the Central Flour Mills Co. for 
non-delivery of all the flour called for by 
two contracts, It is held that the first 
company was not relieved from liability 
to complete deliveries on a theory that 
the second company, as buyer, rejected 
a tender made by the selling mill. 

At a time when delivery was due under 
the contr&cts and while market values of 
flour were rising, defendant, the selling 
company, claims to have gotten a 30-min- 
ute option on the flour required to fill 
its contracts with plaintiff, and gave 
plaintiff that time in which to say wheth- 
er this flour would be accepted. Plain- 
tiff did not accept, and when it sued 
for damages, defendant relied upon the 
rejection of the offer as such rejection 
of delivery of the flour as released de- 
fendant from liability. But, deciding the 
case in plaintiff’s favor, the court said: 


No. 2. Experimental Apparatus with Same Gases Passing as in No, 1, but Ourrent Turned On 


“The flour was to be delivered f.o.b. 
cars at Kansas City. The plaintiff had 
the right of inspection. Such right is 
implied, and this right concededly ap- 
pears to have been exercised and always 
demanded. There is no evidence that the 
defendant had the flour in its possession 
or under its control. Indeed, the con- 
trary is the case. All that it had was 
some company’s promise over the phone 
to sell defendant 1,000 bbls at $7.20, if 
taken in 30 minutes. Where the flour 
was, does not appear, but presumably it 
was to be shipped to defendant if it were 
bought... . 

“To make a tender of delivery means 
that the one making it shall have it at 
the time and place named in the contract, 
and tender it to the buyer without con- 
dition, except that he pay the purchase 
price. . . . There was no evidence that 
defendant was in possession of anything, 
or made an offer of anything, by which a 
symbolic delivery of a bulky article could 
be made. . . . Nor could the plaintiff be 
compelled to forego its right of inspec- 
tion and accept in lieu thereof any one’s 
guaranty that the flour would be as called 
for in the contract. 

“Plaintiff could not be compelled to 
substitute its rights under a definite, cer- 
tain, written contract, easily proved, for 
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- the precarious rights afforded by some 


guaranty. If defendant was satisfied with 
the anty of the company giving the 
30-minute option, it could have bought 
and tendered the flour to plaintiff, and 
this would haye been such an act as could 
have compelled plaintiff to accept the 
flour if up to the standard. 

“Defendant was in no position to make 
its purchase of the flour for delivery on 
its contracts conditional on the plaintiff’s 
acceptance thereof within 30 minutes. It 
was under contract to deliver the flour 
or tender delivery unconditionally, and 
could not impose conditions on plaintiff 
and then claim a release of liability on 
the contract, because the conditional of- 
fer was not accepted.” 

Incidentally, question arose in this case 
as to the legal effect of a provision of 
one of the contracts for delivery of the 
flour in sacks, “returnable at 1l5c per 
bbl.” The court interpreted the clause 
as meaning that the price of the flour in- 
cluded the sacks, but that plaintiff, as 
buyer, had an option to resell them to 
defendant at 15c bbl. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Finland Needs Foodstuffs 

The Finnish Central Chamber of Com- 
merce furnished to the American consul 
at Helsingfors the following information 
regarding Finland’s need of foodstuffs: 
In the Finnish import trade, foodstuffs 
held an important place before the war. 
In normal times, grain, flour, and colo- 
nial products amounted to more than one- 
third of the total value of imports. Ex- 
pressed in percentage, they constituted 
39.5 per cent of the total in 1910, 37.7 per 
cent in 1912, and 38.8 in 1913. During 
the years 1911 to 1915, imports of grain, 
flour, and groats aggregated nearly 771,- 
610,000 Ibs a year, being about 50 per 
cent of these foodstuffs used in the coun- 
try. 

As the import trade in these products 
ceased almost altogether in 1917 and 1918, 
because of unsettled world-conditions, 
the country was thrown into great dis- 
tress through famine. How to obtain 
foodstuffs thus became the most impor- 
tant question in Finnish foreign trade. 
The United States as an important pro- 
ducer of foodstuffs has an extensive mar- 
ket in Finland. Even after peace it is 
safe to predict that Finland will import 
large quantities of wheat flour, grain, and 
sugar from the United States. There will 
also be a demand for fruits, both fresh 
and dried, vegetables, fats and oils, need- 
ed as raw materials in the margarine 
trade, which had reached a position of 
some importance before the war. 





A Ship From Cyprus 

An event of historical importance has 
occurred in the Island of Cyprus. A 
wooden schooner of 230 tons, called the 
Apostle Andrew, was launched at Ky- 
renia, on the north coast of the island. 
Only two vessels in modern times have 
been built there. The other was a smaller 
schooner which was built early in the ’80s. 

In classical times, Cyprus possessed 
valuable forests of wood which were well 
adapted for ship construction. All 
around the coast shipbuilding yards were 
busy turning out vessels for the Greek 
trades in the Mediterranean. In 480 B. 
C., when Xerxes was waging war against 
the Greeks, his navy comprised 270 ships 
which were built and manned by na- 
tives of Cyprus. In recent years busi- 
ness has been restricted in the island, but 
now that a good government has been as- 
sured it is rapidly reviving. 
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FLOUR AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology is a favorite word with 
those who hold official positions in which 
they are placed between the eternal veri- 
ties, expressed in stubborn and unalter- 
able facts, and public sentiment, which 
pays little attention to facts as they are, 
but wants what it wants when it wants 
it, regardless of figures, and puts up a 
loud, insistent and most clamorous de- 
mand for satisfaction. 

It was a word much in use around 
Food Administration headquarters dur- 
ing the stirring days of food conserva- 
tion. When some plan was suggested 
that seemed obviously in accordance with 
conditions as they actually were and 
therefore necessarily to be adopted, it 
might be killed as dead as a doornail 
by being depounced as not psychological- 
ly sound, After that, there was nothing 
more to be said. 

Contrariwise, when some policy was 
determined upon that seemed to the prac- 
tical mind preposterous and wholly un- 
necessary, it was instantly justified on the 
score that the psychology of the situation 
demanded it. That settled it, and it 
went, ostensibly, even if, later, it was 
quietly and unostentatiously amended to 
meet actual conditions. Against psychol- 
ogy thére could be no argument. 

The curious part of it was, and still is, 
that, unreasonable as it may seem, there 
was reason in this irrefutable argument. 
Having to deal with a public which had 
no time to investigate actual facts and 
no logic in relating them to actual re- 
sults, it was very often necessary for 
officials to pay greater attention to the 
probable psychological effect of their acts 
than to their sound basis on fundamental 
verities. Therefore the psychological 
aspect was justified, and to its applica- 
tion is due much of the great success 
which attended the Food Administration 
in its attempts to get the rather bull- 
headed American public to comply with 
its wishes. 

A more direct method, clearly based 
on actual conditions and susceptible of 
logical reasoning in its defense, would not 
have had the same influence, because it 
had not taken into account the psychol- 
ogy of the public mind. 

Old Noah Webster defines psychology 
as “the science of the human soul,” which 
is a very good definition. Those who 
practice this science, or attempt to apply 
it to the solution of the problem they 
happen to be up against, do ‘so instinc- 
tively rather than through the study of 
any given formulas. Very often knowl- 
edge of it comes from long experience in 
dealing with people in the mass, some- 
times it results from “keeping an ear to 
the ground”; those who attempt to apply 
it in accordance with impressions re- 
ceived from direct personal contact with 
others are most apt to go wrong in prac- 
tice, in which case the result is often 
calamitous. The politician frequently 
makes this mistake; he takes the ex- 
pressed views of the few and noisy for 
the opinions of the many who are inar- 
ticulate, and so he comes an awful crop- 
per and thereafter is as extinct political- 
ly as the Kaiser. 

A little psychology is a dangerous 
thing; it may mislead a man into making 
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a fatal blunder; but sound psychology is 
trustworthy and may be depended upon 
to bring most satisfactory results at a 
critical time when the use of solid facts 
would be wholly unavailing. 

The study of the public mind in a 
nation of some hundred million people, 
the vast majority of whom achieve set- 
tled and definite convictions on any given 
subject without coherent reasoning, mere- 
ly accepting facts presented as such by a 
not too accurate daily press, is a diffi- 
cult thing at best. To draw sound con- 
clusions therefrom and then act accord- 
ingly, requires an exceptional instinct, 
which some men possess and most lack. 
Innumerable failures result from a mis- 
taken diagnosis: on the other hand, it 
often happens that something is success- 
fully “put over” by reason of the psy- 
chological effect it has upon the public. 

The man of simple and direct think- 
ing, who believes in telling the people the 
absolute facts and standing firmly by 
them, whether they meet with popular 
approval or otherwise, is apt to regard 
the psychological theory of meeting a 
situation with contempt. He would de- 
fine psychology as the art of flimflam- 
ming the public, or, if required to use 
more polite terms, the art of camou- 
flaging unpalatable and unwelcome truths 
so as to make them acceptable to the 
people. 

This direct person, however, would not 
long hold a position in which he was 
accountable to an unreasonable and 
illogical public without realizing the 
potency and usefulness of applying psy- 
chology to his work. The public sud- 
denly demands certain things, and in- 
sists upon having them. It will not be 
denied. It does not want reasons, it 
wants results. Under existing conditions 
it is obviously impossible to give the pub- 
lic what it demands, therefore it becomes 
necessary to resort to psychology; in oth- 
er words, to appear to satisfy the public, 
knowing that, if it be sentimentally pro- 
pitiated, real results are of secondary 
importance. 

To relate all this preamble to what is 
now being done in connection with flour 
is hardly necessary, the analogy is so 
obvious. For the benefit of those who do 
not see it and who write indignantly to 
The Northwestern Miller complaining 
that the government, having fixed the 
price of wheat and thereby the price of 
flour of a certain quality, is now adver- 
tising to sell another and a cheaper 
grade of flour at a less price, thereby, 
they think; conveying the impression to 
the public that the millers are demand- 
ing an exorbitant profit and, incidentally, 
misleading it into believing that when it 
buys this advertised flour it is getting the 
same flour they are offering at a higher 
price, it may be necessary to go into 
particulars. 

The action complained of by these 
direct and simple-minded thinkers is 
merely an example of psychology applied 
to flour, The government. and all its 
agencies are fully aware that, at the 
guaranteed wheat price, flour of the 
grade and in the quantities and packages 
desired, demanded and consumed by the 
American public, cannot be produced and 
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sold at a figure materially lower than 
that now asked. 

The American public, however, in its 
war upon H.C.L., does not discriminate; 
it demands that the price of flour come 
down regardless of the cost of wheat. The 
flour consumer does not care a tinker’s 
cuss word about the price of wheat: that 
concerns the farmer, who would seize his 
pitchfork and go to war rather than sell 
his wheat at less than the guaranteed 


‘price. The consumer insists that he shall 


have cheaper flour. In order actually to 
give him what he clamors for, the gov- 
ernment would have to sell wheat at less 
than it pays for it. This would make 
every bread-eater in America a pen- 
sioner, subsidized to the extent of his 
bread-eating by the government. It 
would not only cost an enormous amount 
of money, but would create a most hor- 
rid and demoralizing precedent. Natu- 
rally, the government does not desire to 
do the only possible thing that will ac- 
tually reduce the price of flour. 

In this emergency, in order to satisfy 
public sentiment, the government resorts 
to the gentle art of psychology; it cannot 
actually reduce the price of flour, but 
perhaps it can satisfy the public by mak- 
ing it think that it is able to get flour 
for less than the ruling price. It there- 
fore offers a flour at ten dollars a barrel, 
where the public has been buying at 
about twelve or thirteen dollars a barrel, 
on the face of it a very considerable re- 
duction. 

It is true that the flour thus advertised 
at ten dollars a barrel is not patent flour, 
such as the public demands; nor is it 
spring wheat flour, being made from soft 
wheat; moreover, it is not packed in 
forty-nine pound cotton sacks, but in one 
hundred and forty pound jute sacks; 
and finally, it is not offered for sale in 
small quantities but in carload lots. 
These facts are not accented in the ad- 
vertisement, but ten dollars a barrel is; 
otherwise the psychological effect would 
be lost. 

The flour thus advertised for sale is 
export flour, of course, purchased for 
the purpose of exportation and diverted 
to domestic use, providing the domestic 
users will buy it, which is problematical. 
Notwithstanding the complaints of some 
millers not acquainted with the merits of 
psychology as a means of grace, The 
Northwestern Miller believes that this is 
a timely and wise move on the part of 
the governmental agency and that in the 
long run it will be a good thing both for 
the public and the millers. 

The flour thus advertised is perfectly 
good, sound, healthful flour, in the first 
place. True, it is not the kind, nor the 
quality, nor the package, to which the 
American consumer is accustomed and 
which he insistently demands of his gro- 
cer, but it is good flour, and if he really 
wants to buy cheap, as he says he does, 
he can get it, make bread from it that 
will be nourishing and satisfying, and by 
getting larger quantities than he can 
conveniently use, save in one year, per 
capita, the enormous sum of four dollars 
or less, equivalent to less than one and a 
tenth cents a day for each member of 
his family. He should certainly have 
the privilege if this saving be an object 
to him. 

The move has its educational value 
also. For years it has been the stock-in- 
trade of all soapbox orators in and out 
of Congress that American flour was 
being sold abroad at a less price than in 
this country, They ignored the item of 
quality, also that of quantity and of 
package. Here is the identical export 


flour that these orators have been talking 
about, bought. for export, intended for 
export and diverted, in response to a 
supposed demand for cheaper flour, to 
the domestic market, which can be ob- 
tained by the American consumer at a 
price which does not include the ocean 
transport charge. If the American con- 
sumer likes it and wants it, instead of 
the fancy patent flour to which he is ac- 
customed and has hitherto demanded, the - 
American millers will gladly furnish him 
an unlimited quantity of it, and probably 
at a somewhat less price, in the same 
package, than that charged by the gov- 
ernment, 

Here is an excellent, practical chance 
to test the sincerity of the much-adver- 
tised demand of the American consumer 
for cheaper flour; to prove whether it 
comes from the flour buyer himself or 
from his self-elected spokesman who is 
doing so'much public talking these days. 
It is not anticipated that the awakened 
demand for this flour caused by the offer 
of the governmental agency to sell it at 
ten dollars a barrel, in one hundred and 
forty pound jute sacks, carload lots, will 
cause the mills to run overtime to any 
great extent, but it is an interesting ex- 
periment which will do no harm, but 
rather good, to the milling trade. 

Not to be outdone in the practice of 
psychology, the ambitious Mr. Burleson, 
Postmaster General, whose conception of 
the functions of the Post Office seems to 
be that the transmission of the mails is 
incidental and of slight importance com- 
pared with the handling and sale of mer- 
chandise, ranging from a wild ass of the 
desert, suitably tagged and stamped, to 
an addled egg, has come forward with a 
generous proposition to sell surplus army 
food, including flour, to an eager public 
anxious to accomplish the overthrow of 
the common enemy, H.C.L. 

In competition with the United States 


Grain Corporation’s offer, Mr. Burleson - 


does not seem to have a very great ad- 
vantage. He evidently has not been able 
to buy his flour on the basis of keenly 
competitive bidding, as the Grain Cor- 
poration has, or else he is somewhat of a 
profiteer. His quotation on flour (terms 
strictly cash) is seven dollars and five 
cents for a hundred-pound bag, including 
postage, delivered Minneapolis, kind, 
quality and previous condition of servi- 
tude not specified. This is equivalent to 
fourteen dollars and ten cents a barrel. 
As the “fair price” list published in 
the Minneapolis papers quotes flour in 
ninety-eight pound cotton sacks at six 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or thirteen 
dollars and seventy cents a barrel, and 
the actual price at which it can be bought, 
retail, is considerably less than this, it is 
not clear how Mr. Burleson expects to 
find buyers at his quotation or how, by 
selling flour at forty cents a barrel over 
the current price, he proposes materially 
to reduce the cost of living; however, one 
can never tell; people have been known 
to buy something second-hand at an auc- 
tion which they did not want, and to pay 
twice as much for it as it would have 
cost them new, around the corner in a 
store, and it may be that the charm of 
going to the post office for a bag of flour 
instead of a letter may more than com- 
pensate for its additional price over that 
charged by the prosaic groceryman. 
Great are the uses of psychology! 
Meantime, while the government is ex- 
ercising its functions vigorously and 
laudably in attempts to satisfy the public 
by psychological demonstrations, millers 
and flour handlers should exercise their 
souls in patience. These . experiments 





the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about the product they make or sell, but 


on the whole they serve a useful purpose, . 


and psychology should be given a fair 
‘chance to prove its efficiency when all 
other methods of satisfying the public 
fail. 


TIME TO TAKE A FIRM STAND 

Mr. Louis Fusz, president of the Re- 
gina Flour Mill Company, St. Louis, is a 
veteran of the trade whose opinions are 
always worthy of consideration. In the 
course of his long business career he has 
passed through many panics and indus- 
trial disturbances, and his views, ex- 
pressed at the time, have been notable for 
their clarity and fairness. The following 
communication from him will therefore 
be of consequence to members of the 
milling industry: 

Sr. Louis, Aug. 16, 1919. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The people of this country owe 
you their thanks for your editorial arti- 
cle, “Plumb Crazy,” in the issue of the 
13th inst. You speak with characteristic 
frankness, and the public ought to take 
notice. 

Excessive power is dangerous, whether 
in the hands of capitalists or labor or- 
ganizations,—more so in the latter, for in 
the mass it is apt to degenerate into arro- 
gant tyranny accompanied by riots, de- 
struction of property and loss of life. 
Every fair-minded man will urge the 
payment of fair living wages to labor, but 
will resist extravagant demands. It is 
time that the people should act and take 
a firm stand. 

A national organization of millions of 
men under one unit command is danger- 
ous. State and federal laws should pre- 
vent it. Employees in public service, 
railroads, telegraph, etc., should be en- 
gaged as individuals for a stated pay and 
fixed time, subject to fine and punish- 
ment. for a violation. Their engagement 
under present conditions of society is as 
necessary as an enlistment in the army 
and navy, even more so, for the necessity 
for public service is a constant daily one. 

Yours truly, 
Louis Fvusz. 


GOOD SENSE AND TRUE 

The Northwestern Miller does not 
know Mr. William Mather Lewis, director 
of the savings division of the Treasury 
department. Until it saw the expression 
of his opinion herewith republished, it 
never before heard of him, but as it ap- 
pears he is a man of sound sense it wishes 
him well, and therefore warns him he is 
treading on dangerous ground when he 
dares assert that the American public is 
luxury-loving, extravagant and living be- 
yond its earnings. 

It is true that his views are tucked 
away very modestly in one corner of the 
daily paper, and carry above them no 
sensational caption, nevertheless the 
proletariat or some of its representatives 
may chance to read them, and, if so, he 
may, as a public official, be sharply re- 
buked if not demoted for his temerity in 
criticizing the “peepul.” 

Mr. Lewis should know that any one 
who dares tell the truth to the American 
publie concerning the H.C.L., especially 
if he be a government official, is in immi- 
nent danger of hell-fire: the kind reserved 
for those who would limit the freedom of 
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the American citizen to spend his sub- 
stance in any way that suits his fancy. 

If Mr. Lewis is wise and would con- 
tinue to hold his present position he 
should henceforth place the blame for 
H.C.L. where it belongs; on the profiteers 
who double the advanced wages and pass 
them on to consumers of their goods; on 
the hoarders who store up eggs by the 
million against the advent of an unpopu- 
lar show; on the manufacturers, the mer- 
chants, the middlemen; on the speculators 
and Wall Street, on any one and every 
one except the farmer and the prole- 
tariat, who are not the beneficiaries but 
the victims of prosperity. 

Mr. Lewis is injudicious, but unfor- 
tunately he tells the truth when he says, 
as reported: “No solution of the high cost 
of living can be reached until the people 
of the United States shake off their pres- 
ent spending intoxication.” He appealed 
through a statement to six million thrift 
and war stamp savers to check waste 
“through precept and example and wise 
buying.” 

Mr. Lewis said that to lower the cost 
of living in New York “every one must 
begin at once to curtail expenditures for 
luxuries” now selling at exorbitant prices. 
“Millions of persons are not spending 
from their earnings, but from their sav- 
ings of the past two years.” 








Montana Mill Consolidation 

Seattiz, Wasn., Aug. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a special meeting of 
shareholders of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., of Lewistown, Mont., held at Great 
Falls, Mont., Aug. 16, a proposal to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 was ap- 
proved, and the board of directors au- 
thorized the purchase of the plants, prop- 
erty and business of the Bozeman 
(Mont.) Milling Co., which will form an 
integral part of the business of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. 

The Story interests, formerly identified 
with the Bozeman Milling Co., will ac- 
quire and retain a considerable interest 
in the Montana Flour Mills Co. 

The Bozeman plant consists of a 1,000- 
bbl flour mill and a 300-bbl cereal mill. 
The acquisition of the Bozeman mill gives 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. a total flour 
capacity of 3,500 bbls, with mills at 
Lewistown, Harlowton, Great Falls and 
Bozeman, Mont. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Misrepresentation as to Licensees 

A special bulletin was issued from the 
office of the Grain Corporation, Chicago, 
Aug. 13, relative to persons taking ad- 
vantage of licensees to defraud. The 
bulletin reads as follows: “It has come to 
our attention that unscrupulous persons 
are taking advantage of licensees to de- 
fraud them by representing themselves as 
being United States government inspec- 
tors, who have been instructed to inspect 
the Wheat Director’s licenses and the 
stocks of licensees, and who are exacting 
for this pretended service such sums of 
money as they think they can collect. 

“This is to advise you that there is 
absolutely no fee or charge connected 
with the issuance of the Wheat Director’s 
license, and that no one is authorized to 
collect any money. 

“You will confer a favor upon us and 
will be performing a duty to the com- 
munity if you will promptly report any 
person calling upon you for the purpose 
of collecting money in connection with 
the Wheat Director's license, and if pos- 
sible, have him arrested, notifying us of 
any such action by telephone.” 





Joint Rates Held Unreasonable 

Wasninoton, D. C., Aug. 16—In a 
decision on a complaint brought by the 
Peoria Board of Trade against the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that joint rates on grain in carloads from 
points in Illinois via Peoria to points in 
eastern trunk line territory are unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed the 
aggregate of the cortesponding rates sub- 
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in ef- 


to the act contemporaneously 
The Santa Fe is directed to revise. 


its rates to conform to the findings, with- 


ee Comms 
The ssion does not sustain the 
allegation of the Peoria Board of Trade 
that the P grim rates are unduly preju- 
dicial, and denies ration. 
oHN J. Marnginan. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Moderate—Mills Maintaining 
Quotations—Offerings of New Limited— 
Millfeed Quiet and Unchanged 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Purtapetput, Pa., Aug. 19.—Demand 
for flour only moderate, buyers confining 
operations to the satisfaction of immedi- 
ate requirements. Mill limits, however, 
steadily maintained. Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: winter 
straight western, new, $10.10@10.40; 
near-by new, $10@10.25; Kansas straight, 
new, $11@11.25; Kansas short patent, 
new, $11.50@11.75; spring short patent, 
old, $18@18.50; patent, old $12.50@13, 
new $11.50@11.80; first clear, old $9.25@ 
10, new $8.75@9.50. Millfeed in small 
supply and quiet at former rates. 

Samvet S. Dantets. 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 19.—There is not 
a great deal of activity in the flour mar- 
ket at present, bakers claiming that their 
sales are light as regards bread, and job- 
bers are not increasing their supplies. 
Mills in the Northwest , Ben offered new 
flour in a very limited way. Quotations 
range $11.35@11.85, jute or 98-lb cotton, 
Chicago; old spring wheat flour, $12.10@ 
12.35, jute; southwestern 95 per cent pat- 
ents, $10.40@10.80, jute. Very few bids 
have been made this week by millers and 
jobbers in this vicinity to the Grain Cor- 


poration. 
C. H. Cuatren. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—There is a 
moderate demand for new wheat flour. 
New spring patents are quoted at $11.80 
@12 for standard, and $12.30@12.50 for 
special short, with some fancy held high- 
er. New hard winter patents, $11.20@ 
12.05; new soft winter patents, $10.60@ 
11; new soft winter straights, $10.10@ 
10.50,—all in sacks. Millfeed quiet and 
firmly held. Spring bran, $47@48; win- 
ter bran, $50.50; mixed feed, $56@58,— 
all in 100’s. Corn meal and oatmeal in 
fair demand at 10@1l5c decline per 100 
Ibs. 

Louts W. De Pass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—Flour market 
dull, and only a few small sales made to 
domestic markets, but some export busi- 
ness being done to West Indies. Local 
mills quote hard wheat 95 per cent at 
$10.15, bulk, and prices on Kansas 95 per 
cent range $10@10.45, jute. Soft wheat 
95 per cent is quoted at $9.45, jute. 
Prices on wheat feed rather irregular, 
ruling fairly steady on quick shipment, 
but weaker on deferred. 

Peter Deruien. 





Grain Company Gets Award 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 16.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
awarded reparation to the Marfield Grain 
Co., of Minneapolis, for misrouting and 
overcharging on two carloads of wheat 
forwarded over the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad from Shickley and 
Dorchester, Neb., to Chicago, stored at 
Lincoln, Neb., and milled in transit at 
Aberdeen, S. D. The total of the repa- 
ration awarded was $601.84, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Imports Into Canada 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16.—The follow- 
ing table shows the imports into Canada, 
for consumption, of principal grains and 
grain products during the months of 
April and May last (the latest for which 
figures are available): 


April May 

Wheat, bus ......+...+.. 1,840 5 
Pe rere 3,856 155,215 
DOTS, WRB vo wien6 6Tr0n8 1388 61 
COON, WEE vache ove ds wos 231,970 471,729 
2: Bee eee 1,059 1,870 
Semolina, dollars ........ S008. cowes 
Oatmeal, Ibs *.........4.. 540 870 
All of these imports were from the 

United States. 
A. H. Bamey. 
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August 20, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: . 5 

Aug. 16 Aug.9 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ,...275,605 wee po 339,590 291,075 











St. Paul ....... 4,160 10,475 ...... wseees 
Duluth-Superior 21,975 15,215 16,810 21,375 
Milwaukee ..... 9,500 10,000 8,500 5,000 

Totals ....... 311,140 366,125 364,900 317,450 
Outside mills*..130,030 ...... 181,375 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.441,170 ...... 496,275 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 42,600 30,600 42,400 41,400 
St. Louist ..... 55,000 53,300 45,800 40,000 
Buffalo ........ 98,750 96,500 95,100 99,350 
Rochester ..... 9,750 8,000 4,750 7,700 
Chicago ....... 23,750 21,250 24,750 23,000 
Kansas City.... 82,900 75,700 67,600 72,300 
Kansas Cityt...340,345 303,960 304,863 210,080 
Omaha ........ 22,035 18,695 ...... ceeves 
Toledo ........ 33,400 33,635 28,375 38,200 
Toledof ....... 51,455 58,650 66,897 81,000 


Nashville** ....172,345 141,745 102,869 119,345 
Portland, Oreg.. 32,420 15,655 26,629 11,545 
Seattle ........ 9,990 1,260 24,260 3,390 
TOCOMS osdecie sees 4,500 17,880 22,840 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 17 Aug. 18 
Aug. 16 Aug.9 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...... 50 61 64 56 


he PRUs) cc ocsc cine 17 44 ~ od 
Duluth-Superior .. 59 41 46 59 
Outside mills* .... 38 43 39 29 

Average spring... 46 53 50 47 
Milwaukee ........ 53 55 65 42 
ae ere 84 61 84 82 
St. Louist ........ 71 69 59 - 62 
BABBOIS 60:6 & veces’ 59 59 57 60 
Rochester ........ 53 43 23 38 
Chicago .ncccesese 91 76 93 88 
Kansas City ...... 101 93 82 100 
Kansas Cityt ..... 79 71 88 74 
QMORA 2 ce dccsics. 91 77 ep a 
BONOEO cs ccnciocsis 70 70 59 80 
TOlOGSE sive vocccs 65 77 65 79 
Nashville** ....... 76 74 64 83 
Portland, Oregon... 76 60 65 34 
BOMttle 22. vivescnes 20 2 51 11 
TROOMER wo csi cceke os 8 31 40 

FORGES on 6 a'0 0.0 soe 59 56 62 59 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 16 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 
per cent from week ending Aug. 9. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Death of Thomas W. Scott 

Thomas William Scott, superintendent 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, died Aug. 15 at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. H. R. Blauvelt, in Port- 
land, Oregon. Gall stones was the cause 
of death, Mr. Scott, who had been vis- 
iting in Minneapolis, left here Aug. 10 
for the Pacific Coast, in the hope that 
the change would benefit his health. He 
was born in Canada, March 28, 1848. His 
wife was with him at the time of his 
death. 





Larabee Company Enters Chicago 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, has made arrangements 
with the New Century Co., Chicago, for 
the sale of its products in Chicago and 
within a radius of 100 miles or so. This 
territory includes Gary, Ind., Aurora, 
and Joliet, Ill., and Racine and Kenosha, 
Wis. For some time the Larabee com- 
pany has been advertising through the 
local daily papers, introducing its brands. 
The New Century Co. is to market its 
products under mill brands to the trade, 
— nine salesmen engaged for this 
work. 





Grain Corporation Purchases 

The United States Grain Corporation, 
in a statement issued Aug. 15 on the 
result of its weekly purchase of wheat 
flour, announced that it purchased 450,- 
000 bbls flour on Aug. 14 at prices rang- 
ing $9.53@10.40 for soft straights, hard 
straights and durum. 





The railroad strike in the Northwest a 


has been called off, and all shop em- 
ployees have returned to work. One or 
two mills were idle practically all of 
last week, because they were unable to 
get any switching. The situation, how- 
ever, is much improved at this writing. 
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Wasurnoeton, D. C., Aug. 16.—The 
federal government will invade the coun- 


try’s markets in an attempt to force 


down food prices by dumping army sur- 
plus food stocks and the hoards seized 
by the Department of Justice. This pro- 
gramme was agreed u at a confer- 
ence here last night, and instructions is- 
sued to federal district attorneys 
throughout the country to proceed with 
its execution. 

The War department announced yes- 
terday that up to Aug. 8 municipalities 
and municipal selling agencies had placed 
orders for 8,764,781 lbs, or about 319 
carloads, of surplus foodstuffs offered 
for sale by the army. These figures, it 
is somepennts will be greatly increased 
during the present week, just as soon as 
the machinery of the Post Office. Depart- 
ment begins to function under the plan 
authorized by Congress for the direct 
sale of army food supplies to consum- 
ers by parcel post. 

Orders for army food in carload lots 
have been thus far received from 57 
cities. The greatest proportion of these 
orders come from eastern territory, 
though there is a sprinkling of orders 
from the Middle West, the Northwest, 
and the Pacific Coast. The principal 
items ordered were 2,126,400 Ibs bacon, 
439,916 cans sweet corn, 457,616 cans 
peas, and 860,424 cans tomatoes of vary- 
ing sizes. The orders also included 592,- 
000 lbs flour. 

The unloading of army stores on the 
markets of the country has already caused 
an appreciable reduction in retail prices, 
according to the War department. A 
statement issued by the director of sales 
this week announced cuts in army price- 
lists, occasioned, it was stated, “to meet 
reductions in retail quotations on food 
commodities which have resulted in many 
communities throughout the country from 
the sale of army subsistence through mu- 
nicipal selling agencies and parcel post.” 

The Department of Justice will at 
once commence proceedings locally in 
several sections of the country to ex- 
pedite the sale of food hoards seized dur- 
ing the past few days. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth of butter, eggs, and sugar 
seized by federal agents in Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Toledo and Canton, 
Ohio, and Detroit will be the first food 
to be dumped on the market. Follow- 
ing the libel proceedings which have al- 
ready been instituted in these cases, lo- 
cal federal district attorneys will go into 
court tomorrow to demand that these 
stocks be immediately sold. The courts, 
it is said, can order that this food be 
sold at once. 

During the coming week, agents of the 
Department of Justice, aided by the re- 
organized local committees of the for- 
mer Food Administration organization, 
will unearth thousands of tons of hoard- 
ed foodstuffs, it is predicted, besides in- 
stituting criminal proceedings in many 
states against profiteers. 

Monday, Congress will reconvene aft- 
er two weeks of informal recesses, dur- 
ing which little has been done in the way 
of remedial legislation. However, be- 
fore the end of the week, it is expected 
that both Senate and House will Ss on 
the estimates sent to Congress by both 
the Treasury and Department of Jus- 
tice to finance a nation-wide expansion 
of the activities of the secret service and 
the investigating force of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in running down food 
hoards and prosecuting profiteers. 

Congress will also, it is expected, pass 
on the recommendations of Attorney 
General Palmer that the food control act 
be extended to include clothing, and that 
penalties be provided for violations, 
which will enable the government to im- 
pose severe penalties on food profiteers. 
The-reason for the recommendation that 
clothing be brought within the control 
of the food act was disclosed in figures 
on changes in costs made public by the 
Bureau of Labor statistics yesterday. 
These figures show that the greatest in- 
creases have oceurred in clothing since 
1914 up to June 1 this year, and that 
while food costs have declined slightly 
since last December, clothing prices have 
continued upward. 

The activities of the Grain Corpora- 


tion in wheat control are sure to come 
severe f 


Gronna, 

Agriculture of the Senate, has already 
manifested his disapprovad of the meth- 
ods of Julius Barnes’s organization, and 
practically all other senators and repre- 
sentatives from the wheat-growing ter- 


ritory have concurred. Any attempt to 
reduce bread prices through export re- 
strictions on wheat will certainly be vig- 


orously fought. 

Farmers’ organizations have been very 
active at the Capitol during the past 
week, and it is probable that the produc- 
er’s viewpoint will receive a good deal of 
attention in the formulation of all cost- 
of-living legislation. Both Chairman 
Gronna, of North Dakota, head of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
Haugen, of Iowa, head of the House com- 
mittee, are naturally prejudiced in favor 
of the farmer, and will not hesitate to 
use their large authority in committee 
deliberations to see to it that the food 

ower is protected adequately in the 
forthcoming ag 

A fair sample of the stand the pro- 
ducer will take before Congress was fur- 
nished here today by J. R. Howard, 
president of the Iowa Farm Bureau and 
spokesman for the farmers’ committees 
recently appointed in Chicago to repre- 
sent the farmers of Iowa, Nebraska, In- 
diana, Illinois and Ohio at the Capitol, 


.who testified before a joint committee 


of the Senate and House committees on 
agriculture. Mr. Howard said, among 
other things: 

“The high cost of living is not due to 
the exportation of food or clothing, any 
more than it is due to exportations of 
manufactured goods or machinery of 
which the farmer is a large purchaser. 
An embargo on foodstuffs to bring down 
the high cost of living will be as demor- 
alizing to American agriculture as the 


embargo placed on foodstuffs was to . 


French agriculture in the time of Louis 
XIV. . 

“Unless capitalistic monopoly and or- 
ganized labor cease profiteering in goods 
and wages, the next cycle of the seasons 
will effect a condition of living now un- 
dreamed of.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CHICAGO MILLER DISAPPEARS 


Star Cereal & Milling Co. Passes Into Hands 
of a Receiver with Liabilities Esti- 
mated at $30C,000 


Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 16.—The Star Ce- 
real & Milling Co., 410-20 North West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago, has passed into the 
hands of the Central Trust Co. as re- 
ceiver. Herman J. Blumson, its presi- 
dent, disappeared July 21, leaving debts 
estimated at $300,000, distributed prin- 
cipally among Chicago and Milwaukee 
banks. 

The mill was built with a nominal ca- 
pacity of 200 bbls per day. It occupies 
a three and one-half story building un- 
der lease, and has Nordyke & Marmon 
rolls and various equipment from the 
B. F. Gump Co. It is understood that 
the owners were to increase the capacity 
to 500 bbls. 

Millbuilders and supply houses are not 
among the creditors, nor do any outside 
millers or dealers appear as such. The 
J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, bought 
wheat for the company, and was its cred- 
itor to the extent of about $8,000. The 
mill had no storage capacity for grain, 
but wheat was purchased in sacks and 
placed in small bins on the top floor. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank is 
involved to the extent of $55,000. Greene- 
baum & Sons, who bonded the plant for 





$80,000, say their loss will be somewhat . 


over $60,000. A number of small banks 
scattered throughout the Northwest had 
made loans under the influence of recom- 
mendations from larger institutions. 

An order from the district court for 
northern Illinois has been issued, calling 
for the sale of flour and grain stocks 
belonging to the company, on Monday, 
Aug. 18, at 11 a.m., bids to be presented 
at the office of the receiver. There are 
1,376 bags of buckwheat flour, 1,000 of 
middlings, 848 of bran, 565 of peas, a 
quantity of rye meal, and a limited 
amount of wheat flour. 

In connection with this affair it is 
stated that a receiver has obtained an in- 
junction against Samuel Levitsky, presi- 
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dent of the loasee Ind.) Milling 
to prevent him disposi g of ‘ty of 
his ~ Mr. itsky is to 
have dealings with Mr. Blumson, in- 
volving the latter’s ag ny Bec cige ‘ 

Mr. Blumson began his ess Career 
here a few years “go as a peddler of 
rugs. He arrived in New York City about 
20 years ago, and became naturalized in 
1892, He made several attempts during 
tne war to bring his wife and daughters 
from Russia, but was unsuccessful. 





Blumson’s Grain Stocks Sold 


Cuicaoo, Iit., Aug. 19.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The contents of the Star Cereal 
& Milling Co.’s mill, including flour of 
various grades, feedingstuffs, rye flour 
and a conglomeration of many grain 
products, were sold at a receiver’s gale 
yesterday. The entire amount was pur- 
chased by Frank G. Clark for $20,375. 
The hext highest bidder was J. J. Bade- 
noch Co., which offered $17,500. The 
Badenoch company is a creditor of the 
Star Cereal & Milling Co. Shortly after 
Mr. Blumson’s disappearance some of 
the machinery, including two or three 
electric motors, was moved from the mill. 

C, H. CHatten. 





EXPORT BODY ACTIVE SOON 


Millers’ Association Expects to Make Offers 
on Flour in Near Future—Walter 
Stern Elected President 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 16—A meeting of 
the directors of the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation, Inc., was held in the office of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Chica- 
go, Thursday, Aug. 14. Those present 
were Walter Stern, Milwaukee; H. S. 
Helm, Minneapolis; C. Powell Smith, 
Knoxville, Tenn; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
Omaha, Neb; R. F. Bausman, New York 
City; W. B. Walsh, attorney, New York 
City. The following attended the meet- 
ing on invitation of the board: George 
S. Milnor, Alton, Ill; Edgar H. Evans, 
Indianapolis, Ind; B. W. Marr, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; K. E. Humphrey, El Reno, 
Okla; A. P. Husband, Chicago. 

Mr. Stern acted as chairman, and 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., as temporary secre- 
tary. R. F. Bausman and A. Spotswood 
Campbell tendered their resignations as 
organization directors, and Charles L. 
Roos, Wellington, Kansas, and W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind., were elected 
as directors at large, to be members of 
the permanent board. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
president, Walter Stern, Milwaukee; first 
vice-president, Charles L. Roos, Well- 
ington, .Kansas; second vice-president 
and general manager, R. F. Bausman, 
New York City; treasurer, Frank F. 
Henry, Buffalo, N. Y; secretary, Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., Omaha, Neb; assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, A. Spots- 
wood Campbell, New York City. 

General matters pertaining to the or- 
ganization of the association were dis- 
eussed at the meeting, which lasted 
throughout the day. It was decided that 
the executive boards of the several zones 
should hold meetings early the coming 
week to organize zone offices. 

It is contemplated that the association 
will be in a position to make offers on 
flour in the near future, but the date at 
this time cannot definitely be announced. 

The permanent board of directors of 
the association is as follows: Walter 
Stern, Milwaukee, Wis; Frank F. Henry, 
Buffalo, N. Y; H. S. Helm, Minneapolis; 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha, Neb; C 
Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; Charles 
L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas; W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind. 

C. H. CHALten. 








British Bakers’ Supplies Reduced 


Lonnvon, Ena., July 30.—The British 
food controller has just issued an order 
to bakers whereby they will not be al- 
lowed to carry more than a two weeks’ 
supply of flour in store. This order, 
known as B-12, was in effect during the 
war, but was withdrawn after the ar- 
mistice. The fact that the order has to 
be reinstated might be taken as an indi- 
cation that the supplies of flour are run- 
ning low. The arrivals of foreign flour, 
however, continue heavy, and if there 
is a shortage it is in the stock of wheat. 


C. F. G. Ratxes. 


LABOR TROUBLE IN KANSAS 


Strike of Mill Workers at Topeka Accom- . 





Kansas Crry, Mo. Aug. 16.—The 
strike of mill workers in the seven flour 
mills at Topeka, Kansas, which 
when the men walked out at noon, July 
30, is still in effect, but all save perhaps 
one of the mills there continue in opera- 
tion at least a part of the time, 

The striking laborers, with the help of © 
workmen at the Santa Fe Railway gen- 
eral repair shops and assistance and en- 
couragement from the headquarters of 
the International Union at Cincinnati, 
are maintaining a fairly firm front, al- 
though developments late this week sug- 
gest that many of the men are weaken- 
ing, and that the determined attitude of 
the millowners is having its effect. 

The fact that mills are being kept in 
operation is also reported to be discour- 
aging the discontented ex-employees in 
their efforts to secure the adoption of a 
higher wage scale and recognition of thé 
union. 

Some disorder has accompanied the 
strike. One day last week several hun- 
dred workmen from the Santa Fe sh 
located near the plant of the To; 
Flour Mills Co., undertook to march in a 
body to that mill, with a view to display- 
ing sympathy and encouraging the strik- 
ers. The po ice department met the situ- 
ation weakly, but thé men finally were 
turned back by the state commissioner 
of labor and the mayor of Topeka. 

The chief of police is reported to be a 
strong union labor sympathizer, but for 
the past few days a force of about 50 
special police has been safeguarding the 
mills, and a part of the time this force 
has been supplemented by about 100 spe- 
cial deputies appointed by the sheriff. 

Aside from the formation of small 
mobs in North Topeka, near the plants of 
the Kaw, Page and Inter-Ocean mills, 
there is not much current disorder. At 
the Ismert-Hincke plant, one workman 
was set upon by strikers or strike sym- 
pathizers, and, upon being attacked, fired 
a pistol, slightly wounding two of the at- 
tacking party. Another minor shooting 
incident occurred at or near the Page 
mill, but no one was injured. 


DEMAND UNION RECOGNITION 

The principal demand of the striking 
workmen is for recognition of the union 
and a closed-shop contract. Mill owners 
agreed to put in a schedule of wages 
apie identical with that demanded 
xy the union representatives, but refused 
to sign any sort of agreement, and signi- 
fied that they would permit their mills to 
remain idle indefinitely before entering 
into a closed-shop contract. 

Meanwhile, labor is in fairly free. sup- 
ply and the mills are being kept going 
with the aid of office employees and some 
newly engaged men. All of the mills are 
picketed by members of the union in an 
attempt to keep other men from seeking 
employment. 

The state commissioner of labor last 
week undertook to bring the employers 
and strikers together, but without result. 
The union representatives stood fast for 
recognition of the union and a closed- 
shop contract, while millowners would go 
no further than to agree to take the men 
back at a ee scale, considering them 
purely as individuals. 

Strikers are reported to be receiving 
strike benefits of $9 per week, supple- 
mented by contributions from other labor 
organizations in Topeka, which is a 
strong union town. 


MEN THREATENING AT SALINA 
Late last week, officials of the mill 
workers’ union at Salina presented own- 
ers of the five mills there with a new 
employment contract, the first paragraph 
of which imposes closed-shop conditions. 
The contract, substantially identical with - 
that presented at other towns in the 
Southwest, follows: 
AGREEMENT 
Between the undersigned firms in Salina, 
Kansas, and Local Union No. 238 of the 


International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 


of America. 

Section 1. Only good standing members 
of Local Union No. 288 of the 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 
Seft Drink Workers 6f America shall be em- 
ployed by the undersigned firms in the vari- 
ous departments covered by this agreement. 


(Continued on page 784.) 
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The Minneapolis flour autput last week 
decreased 54,930 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Aug. 16) 275,505 bbls, 
against 339,590 in 1918, 291,075 in 1917, 
and 372,575 in 1916. 

* o 

An indifferent demand is reported for 
flour by Minneapolis mills. Buyers ap- 
parently have their August requirements 
covered, as inquiry and current book- 
ings are mostly for September shipment. 
No large lots are being worked. Lvery- 
thing indicates, however, that a satisfac- 
tory volume of busi could be done if 
the trade was not constantly unsettled by 
investigations and rumors of investiga- 
tions. At Minneapolis six and a half 
more mills are in operation this week 
than last, and a gradually increased pro- 
duction is looked for from now on. 

Asking prices show a wide range. 
Some mills quote as high as $12.30 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, for 
standard patent, while others ask $11.50 
@11.75. The top price represents strict- 
ly old-wheat flour for immediate ship- 
ment, and the minimum, offerings for 60- 
day shipment. Quotations on new wheat 
for September shipment do not show the 
decline that millers had expected and, 
consequently, they have been forced to 
advance their quotations for 60-day ship- 
ment. 

Millers generally are confronted with 
the serious problem of how to dispose of 
their clear flours. There is absolutely no 
demand for these grades, and stocks are 
piling up. There is declared to be con- 
siderable foreign inquiry for clear flours, 
but the government will not buy them, 
and permits are not obtainable for direct 
exportation. The Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation does not hold out any hope of 
being able to induce the government to 
change its policy in this respect. 

Prices are steady, but millers would un- 
doubtedly shade their quotations if, by 
so doing, they could move their accumu- 
lation of clears. First clear is quoted at 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, and second at $6.50@7, 
in ‘140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* + 





The edge seems to be off the demand 
for millfeed. At least, there is not the 
active inquiry there was for several 
weeks past; buyers are inclined to hag- 
gle over prices, and interior mills are 
offering more freely for September ship- 
ment. The change, however, is not sur- 
prising, for the summer demand has kept 
7 much longer than any one expected. 

arvest is now on, and farmers have 
considerable feed available. Consequent- 
ly, they are more inclined to use this 
rather than pay present high prices. 
Traders generally look for a sharp drop 
within the next month. 

City mills have their output sold for 
upwards of 30 days in advance. In con- 
sequence, they are not weakening any so 
far as asking prices are concerned. They 
report that orders on hand and mixed-car 
buying in the meantime should absorb 
their entire production for August-Sep- 
tember, and they cannot see any reason 
at present for discounting the future. 
Jobbers, on the other hand, argue that 
prices cannot possibly hold, and a great 
many are offering to sell for 30 to 60 
day shipment at $2@4 ton under spot 
quotations. 

Mills oe bran at $40@41 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $52@53; flour oe 
$57.50@59; red dog, $63@65; rye mid- 
dlings nominally at around $52,—in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers’ 
quotations are practically the same as 
mills’ for prompt shipment, but for Sep- 


tember they ask $1@2 less and for first 
half of October $3@4 less. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 191% were in operation Aug. 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Go., A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
D, BE, F and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 55 mills. outside of 
Minneapolis ard Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 59,685 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 16 they made 134,190 
bbls of flour, against 137,955 in 1918. 

Fifty-five “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,035 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,815 in 1918. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 16, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

0 


Minneapolis ....1,590 2,577 1,404 1,728 1,231 
Duluth .....+.5+- 74 30 *123 779 64 
Totals ........ 1,664 2,607 1,527 2,507 1,295 
Duluth, b’d’d.... .«.. eee coe 13 34 
Totals ......+- 1,664 2,607 1,527 2,520 1,329 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of ,wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 16, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 





Minneapolis ..107,970 79,041 107,168 164,518 
Duluth ....... 90,419 *17,105 25,361 101,105 
Totals ...... 198,389 96,146 132,529 265,623 


Duluth, b’d’d.. 19,279 12,897 








96,146 141,808 278,520 
tBonded receipts up 


Totals ...... 198,389 
*Includes Canadian. 
to May 5, 1917. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth on Aug. 16, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis.. 841 55 108 7,361 499 











Duluth....... 90 7 *117 7,141 60 
Totals...... 931 62 225 14,502 559 

Duluth, b’d’d ... eee oe 252 
Totals....., 93 62 225 14,754 559 


1 
*Includes Canadian. 
THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Scattered rains in spots throughout the 
Northwest last week interrupted thresh- 
ing to some extent. Generally speaking, 
however, the weather was favorable. 

Late reports do not show any improve- 
ment in tone. Adverse conditions 
throughout the critical stage of pi 
ment in July took a heavy toll, and the 
crop is undoubtedly very small and runs 
uneven both in yield and quality. An 
occasional point reports yields in pros- 

ect of at least 20 bus per acre, but a 
big majority say their average is 5 to 
10 bus. Virtually all report wheat as light 
weight and shrunken, and the quality No. 
2 or under. 

Detailed reports from a number of in- 
terior northwestern mills dated Aug. 16- 
18 appear elsewhere in this issue. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS FIRM 


Flaxseed receipts were extremely light 
at Minneapolis last week. Market was 
active, and prices firm compared with the 
futures: No. 1 flaxseed closed Aug. 12 
at $6.02@6.04 bu. Flaxseed is being cut 
in Minnesota and South Dakota now, and 
— grain is expected on this market any 

ay. 

The good export demand for linseed 
oil cakes continues, and crushers report 
= sales to continental buyers. British 

uyers are still out of the market. Prices 
are firm and unchan for the week, 
mills quoting oil cake at $87.50 ton, f.o.b. 
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domestic market is 


quiet. Witb conditions so unsettled, buy- 
ers refuse to take on supplies. Linseed 
oil meal prices are firm, and mills are 
asking ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS LOWER 

The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
was weak on most days last week. Prices 
broke daily and show a loss of 10@1l5c 
bu. Today, No. 1 hard sold at $2.70@ 
2.75 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.60@2.65. 
Old-crop wheat was not in such keen de- 
mand, and buyers refused to pay any 
premium over new-crop. Receipts were 
a little heavier last week, but with the 
lower prices holders managed to dispose 
of their offerings. : 

Winter wheat was more steady in tone. 
Receipts showed an increase. Buyers 
looked for much lower prices, but hold- 
ers were stubborn. Kansas No. 2 hard 
was held today at $2.28@2.33 bu; Ne- 
braska No. 2 hard, $2.26@2.27. 


A BIG MILL CONTRACT 
James H. Hammill, vice-president of 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., returned Sat- 
urday from the Pacific Coast with a con- 
tract from the Sperry Flour Co. for the 
machinery for the first unit of its 2,000- 
bbl mill at Ogden, Utah. The mill is 
arranged in two units of 1,000 bbls each. 
When completed this is to be one of the 
finest mills in the Pacific Coast territory. 
The mill building is 58x150, eight stories 
and basement, of concrete and brick con- 
struction. 
stories are to be of concrete, and the 
upper six floors of wood. 


EXPORT COMMITTEE MEETS 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Northwest Division of the Mill- 
ers’ Export Association was held in Min- 
neapolis Aug. 18 to complete organiza- 
tion. John §S. Pillsbury was appointed 
chairman, and Dwight M. Baldwin sec- 
retary. Memberships in the association 
are coming in rapidly. The committee 
expects that in another week it will re- 
quest from its members offers of flour 
for export. 


STATE-OWNED MILL IN NORTH DAKOTA 


A dispatch from Fargo, N. D., states 
that the purchase of the 100-bbl mill at 
Drake has been authorized by the Indus- 
trial Commission, and that the transac- 
tion will be closed within a few days. The 
capacity of the mill is to be increased to 
500 bbls at once. 

J. A. McGovern, manager of the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator Association, is 
credited with the statement that a 2,000- 
bbl mill and 1,000,000-bu terminal eleva- 
tor will be built. The location of the 
plants, however, has not been decided on 
as yet. It is said that it will take fully 
a year to develop the plans, and that the 
mill and elevator will not be ready to 
operate much before the fall of 1921. 


OSCEOLA MILL LICENSE RESTORED 


Frank L, Carey, United States Grain 
Corporation, Minneapolis, has announced 
that the license of the Osceola Mill & 
Elevator Co. has been restored to the 
company. The company operates a 500- 
bbl wheat mill at Fairmount, N. D., and 
a rye mill at Osceola, Wis. 

The license was revoked in July for 
the non-payment to the Enforcement Di- 
vision of $12,000 excess profits alleged to 
have been made by the company. The 
latter claimed that these alleged profits 
were more than offset by losses sustained 
in millfeed transactions early in the crop 
year, and which were due in part to the 
fact that the wheat allotment curtailed 
production to such an extent that it was 
unable to fill contracts on time. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Albert Selke, miller, of Portage, Wis., 
is now with the Capital City Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Paul. 

F, B.. Parsons is now manager of the 
feed department of the Union Terminal 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, is visiting in Min- 
neapolis this week with his family. 

A. S. Ferguson, of Moore, Ferguson 
& Co. grain and flour brokers, San 
Francisco, is a Minneapolis visitor. 

Jobbers quote season-shipment bran at 
$46 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 
Buyers, however, hold aloof at this level. 

Edward F. Clark, New York City bro- 
ker, who represents the Cannon Valley 


The floors in the two lower 
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M Co., visited the mill office in Min- 
last week. 


nea) 
Some of screenings are practi- 
cally unobtainable. Demand from feed 


manufacturers is fairly heavy, notwith- 
standing the high prices ya 

Ed. Stoltze, of the Mason City (Iowa) 
Flour & Feed Co., is in Minneapolis to- 
day. His company is an auxiliary of 
the Inter-State Flour & Feed Co. 

C. Strand, of Minneapolis, an account- 
ant, has been appointed receiver for the 
Currie (Minn.) Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
according to a dispatch from Slayton. 

H. Marmaduke, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
special representative for the Alsop 
Process Co., of St. Louis, was in Min- 
neapolis Monday on his way to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Arthur J. Oberg, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has secured the position of assistant 
manager of the Crescent Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 

The Pettijohn Pure Products Co., ce- 
real manufacturer, Minneapolis, has ac- 
quired property adjoining its plant and 
reports that it will erect thereon a $20,- 
000 building. 

Erick Hagelin, a pioneer Minnesota 
miller, died at his home in Minneapolis, 
Aug. 17, aged 70. Mr. Hagelin operated 
the mill at Dassel, Minn., for 25 years 
prior to 1912. 

W.-O. Coffman, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and F, M. Chandler, who represerfts 
the company in southern territory, were 
in Minneapolis Monday. 

Lynn Johnson, of the sales department 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is in 
St. Louis this week. From there he will 
go to New Orleans to spend five or six 
weeks covering the trade. 

W. H. Lumsden, sales-manager for the 
Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis, has been 
in Minneapolis for the last week calling 
on the trade in company with V. C. 
Douglas, local representative. 

Rye middlings are strong at $52@53 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
It is claimed that the recent strength 
was due largely to buying by mills which 
had sold short and were forced to buy 
in order to fill their contracts, 


The Lyons-Kuehn Co., of Minneapolis, 
has incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, to engage in the flour and feed 
jobbing business. The incorporators are 
Frank L. Lyons, William R. Kuehn, 
Pearl B. Lyons and Hattie C. Kuehn. 

E. P. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, who rep- 
resents the Eagle Roller Mill Co., of 
New Ulm, Minn., in central states ter- 
ritory, and J. E. Groff, of C. E. Groff & 
Sons, brokers, Cincinnati, were in Min- 
neapolis last week, en route home from 
a visit to the mill at New Ulm. 

Richard M.,.Hersey, of the Bemis: Bro. 
Bag Co.’s paper mill at Peoria, Ill, has 
taken up his old duties after having 
served with the 167th (Alabama) Infan- 
try of the Rainbow Division in France 
and Germany. Mr. Hersey visited the 
Minneapolis plant of the company last 
week, 

The L. G. Campbell Milling Co. has 
placed an order with James Pye, of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co, for machinery 
to increase the capacity of its mill at 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. to 500 bbls 
daily. The order includes three stands 
of rolls, two purifiers and a large-sized 
sifter. 

Samples of new wheat from Minnesota 
and South Dakota so far tested out by 
mill chemists have been disappointing. 
The wheat is shrunken and light in 
weight. Tests show that it runs fairly 
high in gluten. It is expected that North 
Dakota wheat will show up better, but 
thus far little new wheat has been re- 
ceived from that state. 


A group of the salesmen of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. were in Minneap- 
olis last week for one of their regular 
conferences. In the party were John W. 
Burns, Louisville, Ky; A. T. Moore, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; H. O. Hagberg, 
Saginaw, Mich; F. H. Petrie, New Or- 
leans, La., and J. A. Glenn, Asheville, 
N.C. Another group is to come in later 
this week. Among the party will be 
George W. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis; W. 
B. Brisley, Wisconsin salesman, and A. 
D. Grant and H. G. O’Malley, Minnesota 
salesman. 
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MILLERS TAKE STRIKE CALMLY 


Millers of the Southwest are not great- 
ly disturbed by the strike of mill workers 
already in effect at Topeka, Kansas, and 
threatened at a number of other im- 
portant milling towns, at the direction 
of the headquarters officials of the 
union of brewery workers, from their 
headquarters at Cincinnati. For several 
months it has been known that the union 
officials hoped so to mature their plans 
as to tie up the flour mills at southwest- 
ern centers in July or August, and em- 
ployees made no secret of their affilia- 
tion with the union. Millowners were, 
therefore, to an extent, prepared for the 
action taken by the union officials, 

At no city in the Southwest, save here 
at Kansas City, are there enough men 
employed in flour mills to create any seri- 
ous labor situation. Furthermore, the 
majority of the labor employed is only 
of the moderately skilled variety, and 
can, with no very great difficulty, be re- 
placed with men who can be trained for 
the work within a few weeks. Union or- 
ganizations have, so far, been perfected 
only at five of the larger milling points, 
and even at these membership in the 
union includes by no means all of the 
workers. 

Millers of the territory are entirely 
willing to pay the highest reasonable and 
possible scale of wages, but are unable 
to exercise an entirely free hand in this 
direction so long as their products have 
to be sold in competition with those of 
mills paying a lesser wage rate. 

At the present time, packers are re- 
ceiving here at Kansas City sixty-five 
cents per hour, while at some of the 
larger interior towns as high as sixty 
cents, four dollars and eighty cents per 
day, is being paid. Beyond this basis, 
millowners cannot afford to go, in view 
of the fact that many mills with which 
their product comes into competition 
have a wage cost based on eleven or 
twelve hours’ work, of perhaps thirty- 
five to fifty per cent less. 

Two important factors appear well 
demonstrated: one is that, under no cir- 
cumstances, will millowners turn their 
properties and operation over into con- 
trol of the organization of brewery 
workers; the other is that, as rapidly as 
possible, mills will be reconstructed in 
their packing and loading departments 
so that labor will be reduced to the min- 
imum. Already many mills are running 
their flour product to bins, and packing 
with a single shift on eight-hour sched- 
ule. Sewing machines, gravity conveyors 
and other labor-saving devices also are 
being installed wherever possible. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 
Following the disturbed condition in 
the markets incident to the sensational 
discussion of the high cost of living and 
threats of changes in the wheat price, 
flour trade this week resumed its normal 
character. Buyers who were holding out 
in fear of some drastic action by some 
department of the government returned 
to a normal attitude of mind, and re- 
sumed buying. 

In marked point was the fact that cer- 
tain large bakers took on considerable 
supplies, some of this buying being, ap- 
parently, stimulated by the continued 
bad news about the northwestern cro 
and the w Lan lack of any bearis 
market influence by the movement of 
the spring wheat crop. Reassurances re- 
garding the quality of this year’s hard 
winter wheat flour also had its effect. 


On the whole, therefore, trade is again 
quite satisfactory, with nearly all. better 
mills sold up for 30 days or more and 
many sold almost to the 60-day limit. 

Reported purchases of about 800,000 
bbls by the Grain Corporation apparent- 
ly were made elsewhere than in the 
Southwest. 

Offers to sell flour at $10 bbl out of 


John A, 


government-owned supplies were without 
any effect whatever on the market. No 
flour was sold in the Southwest, and the 
trade in central, eastern and southeastern 
states apparently paid little or no atten- 
tion to the government offers. Millers 
in this district are disposed to feel 
friendly toward the action of the Grain 
Corporation, since, without actually sup- 
plying any demand, the open price will 
tend to keep wheat values from mount- 
ing to too great a premium over the 
guaranty level. 

Flour prices are about unchanged, with 
95 per cent flours traded in, in volume 
transactions, at around $9.60@10, bulk, 
Kansas City, with some smaller mills of- 
fering for less in instances. Patents are 
held variably higher, ranging 30@60c 
over straights. 

* + 

Millfeed is fairly active, although de- 
mand is not so keen as late in July and 
earlier this month. Bran, worth $38, 
sacked; per ton on spot or for August, 
is bid $1 lower for Septemoer; shorts 
hold at $54@55 for August, with a dis- 
count of $1@2 for next month. White 
shorts are not in the market, and brown, 
nominally around $52, seem sold up. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT MAY SLOW UP 


From every section of the Southwest 
come reports that farmers are binning 
their wheat with a view to holding it for 
hoped-for price advance, and have no 
disposition whatever to hurry it to mar- 
ket as it is threshed. Shock-threshing is 
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ra being completed over the entire 
enrhecy. anl tereshing from stack is 
news i in a somewhat leisurely fash- 
ion. 

At some places in Kansas last week 
milling concerns with many elevators at 
country points did not take in enough 
wheat to supply their own milling n 
One 1,500-bbL mill operating 35 stations 
received only about enough wheat from 
day to day to equal its grind, with no 
surplus against current flour sales, which 
considerably exceeded capacity run, and 
had to buy wheat on the market to pro- 
tect such sales. 


RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 

The business of the Raymond Bag Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, has increased in the 
last few years to such an extent in the 
Southwest that it has been found neces- 
sary to open a branch office at 1015-16 
New York Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. The office has been placed in charge 
of John A. Finegan, formerly secretary 





Finegan 


of the Chamber of Commerce at Mid- 
dletown. 

The Raymond Bag Co. is engaged in 
the manufacture of paper bags exclu- 
sively, and its business has shown a very 
substantial growth in recent years. It 
also maintains a sales office at 170 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, in charge of T. C. 
Splane, and a branch office at 749 Mc- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis, in charge 
of Robert T. Brown. The company has 
its own paper mill at Middletown, and 
manufactures all sizes of paper. sacks, 
from two pounds up. 

The officers of the company are James 
Lawrence, president; A. H. Walburg, 
vice-president; W. F, Lawrence, secre- 
tary, and George Brown, treasurer and 
general manager. 


COLORADO’S BIG WHEAT CROP 


W. W. Putnam and Howard Sullivan, 
federal and state crop-reporting agents 
for Colorado, estimate the Colorado wheat 
crop to be 19,176,000 bus, the greatest 
in the state’s history and more than 6,- 
000,000 bus greater than the previous high 
record of 13,536,000, produced in 1917. 
Of the total crop this year, 12,515,000 bus 
are winter and 6,661,000 spring wheat. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR WHEAT 


Grain merchants in this market report 
a heavy demand for wheat from mills 
in every section of the country. The 
Northwest is a particularly active buyer, 
and advices from millers there say the 
demand for heavy wheat from the South- 
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west is likely to be steady throughout 


the crop r, even after the 
movement is under way. Eastern millers 
have not yet taken any considerable 


quantity of wheat, but demand from that 
section is increasing. Central — states 
millers grinding hard wheat are active 
in the market here. Soft wheat is not 
much wanted, and mill trade in it is 
sluggish as compared with the buying of 
hard varieties. : 


KANSAS CORN MUCH DAMAGED 

In spite of fair rains in Kansas this 
week, more particularly in the western 
districts, corn has been seriously dam- 
aged by the prolonged drouth. In the 
eastern parts of the state, where most 
of the corn acreage is, conditions are 
rated as poor to fair, with perhaps half 
of the acreage ruined. Tassels are 
white, and the corn is badly fired. 

In central counties some corn shows up 
better, and in the west, where the acreage 
is small, rains in July and some rainfall 
this week have resulted in substantially 
better condition. At best, however, the 
crop will be much shorter than promised 
by conditions three weeks to a month 
ago, 

SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE MEETING 


Officers, directors and members of the 
traffic committee of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League met here Tuesday to.dis- 
cuss various questions concerning mill- 
ing conditions in the district. About 20 
members attended. 

E. H. Hogueland, of Topeka, was ap- 
pointed commerce counsel for the league, 
and C, V. Topping, secretary, was in- 
structed to appoint a rate clerk for duty 
in the office here. Mr. Hogueland will 
continue to reside at Topeka. 

Following the meeting, Secretary Top- 
ping, Mr. Hogueland and H. Dittmer, 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla., left’ for Washington to 
attend a special hearing in the matter 
of the Oklahoma-Gulf export rate situa- 
tion, being held there today. 


NO DEMAND FOR GOVERNMENT FLOUR 

Up to late this week, the Kansas City 
office of the Grain Corporation had sold 
no government fiour at the standard $10 
price. Advertisements appeared in news- 
papers, but attracted little interest, and 
inquiries for particulars were few. The 
wholesale price of flour in carloads in 
the Southwest is, on standard 100 per 
cent flour, not much above the Grain 
Corporation’s advertised price, so that 
there is no incentive whatever for the 
trade to buy the government flour. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,600 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

TH WON. Piccsepeceiovess 82,900 101 

Last week .....esseeeceees 75,700 93 

CGMP. GO siicc we eersises vie 67,600 82 

TWO Years ABO .useeresseee 72,300 100 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 80 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 431,070 340,345 79 
Last week ...... 428,670 303,958 71 
Year ago ....... 343,770 304,863 88 
Two years ago... 284,220 210,080 - 74 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,932 bbls this week, 2,475 last 
week, none a year ago and 7,361 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 49 reported do- 
mestic business good, 21 fair, and 4 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.). mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, was 22,037 this week, or 91 per 
cent of activity, compared with 18,694, 
or 77 per cent, last week. 


NOTES 


Gulf ports, Galveston in particular, are 
reported congested with grain shipped 
for export. } 

M. W. Hunt, 6f the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Flouring Mills Co., visited here 
early in the week. 

a A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
is here today on his way to the East, 








The Texas corn crop is reported as 

practically made, and to be very large 
it quality. 

Hurd, 


- _ vores of the non thg ol 
week at Cleveland and re lg 
Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, of Washington, 
rt of the week in Kansas City 
ting the grain-grading situation. 
resident of the Colora- 
evator Co., Denver, re- 
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The break in prices in the Kansas 

City market, Friday, was the greatest 

ever known, prices declining $1@1.50 per 
100 Ibs. The only comparable break in 

= was in August, 1893, when prices 
eclined about $1.25. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales-manager of the 
Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas City, has 

in enter the flour trade 
He will be 
succeeded in the Seaboard organization 
by H. H. Unkefer, until recently with 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

E. R. McDonald, general manager of 
the Associated Mill & Elevator Co., Kan- 
sas City, was this week called to Clifton, 
Texas, by the serious condition of his 
mother, following her injury in an acci- 
dent. Mrs. McDonald has been removed 
to Waco, Texas, for treatment. 

The Kelly-Erickson Co. is the style of 
a new flour brokerage concern at Omaha, 
Neb. Members of the firm are E. J. 
Kelly, formerly with the selling forces 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. and the 
New Century Milling Co. and A. H. 
Erickson, also formerly a Washburn- 
Crosby salesman. 


B. D. Freeman, a stock grower of 
Madison, Kansas, was quoted this week 
as saying that he finds wheat much less 
expensive for ay ces than corn,.and 
that undoubtedly great quantities of 
wheat will be fed in the Southwest this 
winter. He says that it is impossible to 
use corn for feeding at present prices, 
and that the low-grade and light wheat 
is, at current prices, very much less cost- 
ly, and will be used more and more. As 
low as $1.13 has recently been paid for 
light and chaffy wheat at interior Kan- 
sas points. 





Dutch East Indies Imports 


According to figures just made avail- 
able by the Netherlands government, the 
wheat flour imports of the Dutch East 
Indies during the years 1916 and 1917, 





expressed in thousands of kilograms 
(2,200 Ibs), were as. follows: 

From— 1916 1917 
Netherlands ............+- 17 386 
United States .........+-. 3,096 1,333 
ee OPT 2,997 324 
Ae re 1,825 191 
I .'. su dukwed oe on 3,291 1,989 
BE ba Gemss coddrccacones 38 3,215 
BMOtrAMA 2... cc secrccccce 18,205 20,909 
Bisewhere ......-..-+++e+5 684 353 

Potals.. sccccrcrvservcesss 30,497 28,700 


Imports of corn flour to the Dutch 
East Indies, in thousands of kilograms, 
were: 


From— 1916 1917 
Netherlands .........-.s++ 16 2 
Great Britain ...........- 2 2 
United States ............ 14 25 
Bisewhere ......-.-+++ee+. 2 3 

ears res 34 32 


Dutch East India is not a wheat- 
growing country, although experiments 
have been made of late in the higher 
regions. All wheat and corn flour must 
be imported. There are no wheat flour 
mills, but there are a number of cassave 
flour mills in the island of Java. 





Registrations in Louisiana 

The department of agriculture and 
immigration of the state of Louisiana 
has issued a reminder to the trade that 
all registrations covering feedingstuffs 
will expire Aug. $1, and that all manu- 
facturers, dealers or persons desiring to 
do business in Louisiana for the new 
Season commencing Sept. 1 will be re- 

red to re-register on or before that 

te. It is announced that rice hulls or 
chaff will not be permitted in mixed 
feeds. Rice bran will not be accepted 
for registration if it contains more than 
12 per cent fiber, and rice polish cannot 
be when containing more than 
2.5 per cent fiber. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 16 was 
estimated at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 21,250, or 
76 per cent, last week, 24,750, or 95 per 
cent, last year, and 23,000, or 88 per cent, 
in 1917. 

* ” 

The flour market continues unsettled. 
The turmoil brought about by investiga- 
tion as to high cost of living, and the 
threatened seizure here of foodstuffs, 
have brought out resolutions by the 
wholesale grocery association as to its 
narrow margin of profit, and an expres- 
sion from other organizations as to what 
they are willing to do to cause business 
conditions to become more quiet. 

Salesmen have found that the average 
retailer has restricted his bookings as 
far as possible, claiming that it would be 
unwise to carry stocks anywhere near 
the normal proportions. Wholesale job- 
bers contend that they are unable to 
make a profit in handling flour for the 
Grain Corporation on the basis of 75c bbl, 
make delivery, and carry accounts. 

Occasionally a mill representative or a 
jobber can be found who has noticed a 
slight improvement in trade, but both 
mill representatives and retailers prefer 
to wait until there is no possibility of 
seizure or demand for profiteering. The 
flour most salable is that of old products 
from the Northwest and flour that is 
well matured and in good condition from 
the Southwest. 

Bookings of new flour made from 
spring wheat are very narrow. Quota- 
tions range $11.35@11.65, and for old 
$11.90@12.25, jute, Chicago. Southwest- 
ern 95 per cent patents are firm at $10.25 
@10.50, jute. The bidding by millers 
for wheat here and in the Northwest over 
the government price has forced flour 
values up on spring wheat grades 10@30c 
bbl. Local mills are pretty well fixed 
as regards orders for flour and millfeeds. 
For the latter there is a very strong de- 
mand. 

There is more activity in inquiry for 
and sales of rye: flour than for four or 
five weeks. Not only have sales been 
made, but of a better grade than during 
recent bookings. ~White patent is quoted 
at $8.35@8.50, jute, Chicago. 

* * 


From some sections in the eastern cen- 
ters, jobbers claim that they have a larg- 
er quantity of millfeeds under contract 
than they had three weeks ago. The 
lighter grades, such as spring and win- 
ter wheat bran, are a trifle easier in 
price, yet Chicago mills are booking the 
former at $43.50, and the latter at $44, 
in 100-Ib sacks. There is a noticeable 
steadiness in the price of spring wheat 
middlings at $56.50 and red dog at $68. 


GRAIN CORPORATION SALES 


The general public has become more or 
less interested in the announcements by 
the Grain Corporation through its adver- 
tisements in the daily press offering flour 
to wholesalers and jobbers through the 
local office in this zone. Many have in- 
quired as to the grades obtainable and 
when deliveries. might be made. 

It is generally understood that’ there 
have been no sales booked by the Cor- 
poration in this zone. It is also stated, 
upon authority, that there have 
probably been allotted to this zone some- 
where around 50,000 to 75,000 bbls, but 
por . is all ae wheat products and not 
suitable for urposes, or for aver- 
age use in households. 

Some of the local wholesale grocers 
and jobbers have not taken kindly to the 


proposition of handling flour at 75c bbl, 
and there is a question as to how the 
plan will work out. Many are inquiring 
of the Grain Corporation as to whether 
or not small lots can be purchased, and 
delivered to the homes. 


GRAIN PURCHASES LIGHT 


While it is understood that there were 
not to exceed 75,000 bbls of flour pur- 
chased by the Grain Corporation in this 
market two weeks ago, the bookings were 
sufficient to induce mills not to bid very 
freely on Tuesday. One or two lots, said 
to be made of soft wheat, were accepted 
by the Grain Corporation from local 
concerns. Some of those who have bid 
heretofore did not understand that bids 
were to be called for weekly, which prob- 
ably accounts for offers not being more 
numerous here. 

LEADING CHICAGO FLOUR BUYERS 

Millers visiting the Chicago market 
very often inquire as to the names of 
buyers and managers of the flour and 
cereal departments of the wholesale 
grocery houses that handle flour in car- 
load lots. The names of the leading 
wholesale grocers, with the names of their 
buyers, are given herewith. This does 
not, however, include all of the whole- 
sale grocery houses in Chicago, or those 
who buy in car lots: 

Durand & Kasper Co., John E. Steph- 
an; Franklin MacVeagh & Co. R. W. 
Keyes; Grossfeld & Roe Co., A. S. Roe; 
Henry Horner & Co., E. A. Robinson; 
W. M. Hoyt Co., Victor Stein; John F. 
Lalla & Co. L. Strasney; McNeil & 
Higgins Co., F. J. Gazner; Reid, Mur- 
dock & Co., George Leffingwell; John 
Sexton & Co., W. M. O’Leary; Shep- 
pard-Strassheim Co., D. Strassheim; 
Sprague, Warner & Co., Arthur C. An- 
gove; Steele-Wedeles Co., Sig. Wedeles; 
John A. Tolman & Co., John Woodward; 
Frank C. Weber & Co., Frank C. Weber. 


NOTES 


Farmers have held oats back, and pri- 
mary receipts from Aug. I to 15 aggre- 
gated 10,377,000 bus, compared with 25,- 
648,000 last year. 

The Columbus Laboratories have a 
number of students taking milling and 
baking technology. Webster Tilton, of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is here taking the full course. 

This office has information regarding 
a position with a very important milling 
concern to take full charge of a wheat 
mill of 1,200 to 1,500 bbls capacity. In- 
quiries can be sent to this office con- 
fidentially. 

The wheat movement is showing a good 
volume, compared with recent years, al- 
though decreasing last week because of 
the shopmen’s strike. Primary receipts 
from July 1 to Aug. 15 aggregated 78,- 
260,000 bus, compared with 87,008,000 
last year. 

Board of Trade directors have decided 
that a combination of brokers formed 
under the new brokerage act, which is 
really a partnership, must file their ar- 
ticles of partnership with the secretary, 
regardless of whether they use the clear- 
ing-house or not. 

For some reason, there have never been 
many millfeed jobbers located in Chica- 
go. There are more at present than per- 

aps ever before. Included in this num- 
ber are the Hayes Grain & Commission 
Co. of Illinois, Williams Commission Co., 
Rosenbaum Bros., Chapin & Co., and A. 
E. Gutteridge & Co. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 
week were David H. Holmes, Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis; R. J. An- 
derson, Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont; K. E. ag secreta: 
and treasurer El Reno (Okla.) Mill ‘k 
Elevator Co., and L. R. Hurd, Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


Grant C. DeGroat, who recently en- 
gaged with the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, to handle territory in 
this vicinity, including parts of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Indiana, is calling on the 
trade in Ohio. It is understood that he 
has en some salesmen, who are 
travelling out of the Chicago office under 
his instructions. 


Minneapolis millers bought spring and 
hard winter wheat in the Chicago mar- 
ket this week, and Buffalo millers were 
large buyers of springs. Prices advanced 
10@15ce early in the week in sympathy 
with Minneapolis, but later practically 
most of the advance was lost. Hard and 
red winters sold at basic price to 2c over. 
Receipts were liberal, although not as 
large as recently. 


Towa has the best promise for corn 
of any of the big states, and the crop 
is so well advanced that farmers there 
are selling their old corn freely. With 
the price the highest of the season, there 
was every inducement to dispose of as 
much as possible. On one day $2.02 was 
paid for No. 3 mixed to arrive, but lat- 
terly the price for No. 2 was reduced to 
$1.98 for 10 days’ shipment. 


Buying of rye futures was active in 
the way of taking off hedges against 
cash sales in the Northwest. On one day 
it was claimed that Duluth and Min- 
neapolis had sold 1,000,000 bus for ex- 
port. Buying in of these hedges had a 
strengthening influence for a time, but 
it was lost later. There were export or- 
ders here for rye, but holders of the 
cash grain were not disposed to sell. 


Commission rates for the purchase or 
sale of wheat, rye, barley and ear corn 
in car lots have been advanced to $2 per 
car by an amendment to the rules of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Corn and oats 
are $1, hay and straw $3. Screenings, 
bran, middlings and ground feed, $2; 
flaxseed, $2.50; clover, timothy, Hun- 
garian, mustard or buckwheat seed, $8. 
Seeds in less than car lots, $3 per bag. 


Ray L. McLaughlin, Chicago manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who for 
several weeks was very seriously ill and 
has been on an extended vacation to the 
Atlantic Coast, is expected to return to 
Chicago and take up his duties about 
Sept. 1. His assistant, W. S. Smith, who 
has had charge of the local office during 
Mr. McLaughlin’s absence, is on a two 
weeks’ vacation in northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 


Buying oats and selling corn was a 
popular spread for speculators this 
week, and a number of speculators se- 
cured good profits. When corn had its 
big break, a realizing movement set in, 
although oats did not break half as 
much as corn. Buying of oats has been 
on the theory that the crop is a short 
one and that threshing returns will show 
materially under the government esti- 
mate. A few oats from rorthern cen- 
tral Illinois have shown 32@35 lbs per 
bu, but some have tested only 23. 


World’s stocks of wheat Aug. 1, as 
compiled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
were 296,600,000 bus, compared with 267,- 
097,000 last year. Increase in July was 
9,322,000 bus, compared with a gain of 
14,207,000 last year. Stocks in the Unit- 
ed States, 47,571,000 bus, an increase of 
24,042,000 in July, compared with a gain 
of 21,907,000 last year. Stocks afloat 
for Europe increased over 13,000,000 bus, 
while stocks in store in the United King- 
dom decreased 1,640,000. Australian 
stocks were estimated at 150,000,000 bus. 


Agitation by the government and the 
various state authorities over the high 
cost of living, and the drive against food 
profiteers, have scared out speculative buy- 
ers of all commodities, and the result has 
been a big break in grains, provisions 
and hogs. Hogs sold at $23.50 on Wed- 
nesday, or within 10c of the highest of 
the season, only to break $1@1.25 on 
Thursday, On the same day corn broke 
74,@8%c, oats 2%,@31,¢, 51,@6Y,¢c, 
barley 1@S8c; pork, $3.35 ; lard, 90c 
@$1.30 o 100 Ibs; short ribs, $1.421/, 
per 100 Ibs. 
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August 20, 1919 


WISCONSIN 

Mu.wavxkee, Wis., Aug. 16.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
9,500 this week, representing 53 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 10,000, or 55 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
8,500, or 55 per cent. The rye flour 
production for the week was 5,800 bbls, 
compared with 1,000 last week and 3,000 
last year. 

There was no improvement in the flour 
situation. Bookings were made from 
scattering territory, but the trade 
does not seem inclined to lay in stocks. 
Mills have sufficient wheat for all re- 
quirements. They are not looking for 
much new business, but are taking care 
of their regular trade. Quotations on 
choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent flour were $11.60@12, and straight 
$10.85@10.96, in cotton ¥%’s. There was 
very little call from bakers and grocers. 

Demand for clear was slow, and mills 
were anxious to sell, having fair stocks 
on hand. The trade is looking for low- 
er prices, and is not buying. Prices 
were quoted at $8.50@9 in cotton 1’s. 

There was very little call -for south- 
western patents. Offerings were liberal, 
but both jobbers and bakers have fair 
supplies. Quotations were $10.25@10.40, 
in cotton 14s. 

There was more inquiry for rye flour, 
and business improved, Fair sales were 
made, and the output was materially in- 
creased. Offerings of new rye were lim- 
ited. There were good sales made to the 
East, while business with the Southwest 
was fair, The state and local trade was 
all that could be expected. Quotations: 
$8.60@9.05 for white, $7.55@8.15 for 
straight, and $5.95@6.15 for dark, in 
jute. 

Corn flour prices were quoted at $4.90, 
with demand slow. Mills are operating 
lightly, and have stocks sufficient to meet 
all requirements. Carload business very 
slow, but package goods moved fairly 
well. Corn meal was quoted at $4.75 per 
100 lbs. There was a fair call for grits, 
which were offered at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, 
in jute. 

MILLFEED 


There was a firmer feeling, both for 
bran and middlings, with offerings light. 
Most mills are sold ahead, and jobbers 
are not anxious to buy for deferred ship- 
ment. Stuff for prompt shipment com- 
manded a good premium. Eastern trade 
was slow. The general feeling is that 
bran will not go much lower, but that 
middlings will. The call for rye feed 
was excellent. 

The state trade was fair in mixed cars 
with flour, and as country dealers are 
about ready to lay in their fall supplies, 
jobbers anticipate a good business. Oil 
meal was easier, and the demand for 
screenings slow. 


NOTES 


The Richland Star loaded 170,000 bus 
oats and the Mecosta 62,000 bus oats and 
50,000 bus rye for Buffalo this week. 


Farmer Excursionists to Ontario Agricultural College Hear Lecture on Culture Experiments 


The C. O. Dickelmann Co., Milwaukee, 
has incorporated for $25,000, and will 
specialize in grain, feed, flour and oyster 
shells, 

The Wisconsin yields of wheat and oats 
are below expectations, but reports are 
more encouraging in the case of barley 
and rye. 

The Dells Milling Co., Augusta, has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a new concrete power dam on the Eau 
Claire River at Rodell. 

The Northern Hay & Grain Co., 
Rhinelander, has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital stock, to do a wholesale, 
jobbing and retail business in grain, feed 
and hay. 

Seven thousand employees of the Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. will receive a 10 
per cent wage increase, beginning Aug. 
16, instead of the 10 per cent bonus 
which they have been receiving quarterly 
since Jan. 1, 1917. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
cool nights checked the growth of corn 
somewhat, but the crop is still well ahead 
of the average at this season; it is earing 
to the northern limits, and is hardening 
in the most advanced fields in the south. 


Frederick P. Goodrich, Edward C. 
Christl, Carl W. Gerstenberg and Arthur 
K. Emrich were elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
this week. A special meeting of the board 
will be held next week to take action on 
the Owens and Kenyon bills before Con- 
gress providing for federalization of 
grain and packing industries. 


George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, will represent that organization 
at the hearing cailed at Chicago, Sept. 
8, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to consider the readjustment of 


grain rates in the territory west of the 
Mississippi on the basis proposed by Mil- 
waukee and Chicago shippers. 

H. N. Witson. 





CREATING A NEW WHEAT 


An Early-Maturing Variety That Will Suit 
a Northern Climate Is Goal of Cana- 
dian Experimenters 


Some very good work in experimenta- 
tion with wheat is being done by the Ca- 
nadian agricultural colleges. Systematic 
apg for improving varieties, particular- 
y in respect to earliness and rust resist- 
ance, have been under way for several 
years both in the prairie provinces and in 
Ontario, and the tests are this year be- 
ing carried another step forward. 

An early-maturing wheat that will suit 
a northern climate, will be as nearly as 
possible immune to disease, and will re- 
tain high milling quality, is the goal the 
Canadian experimenters are working for. 
If they can subtract 10 days or a fort- 
night from the present ripening period, 
and still have a grain as good for flour- 
making as the varieties now in use, they 
will have won out; and it looks as though 
they will do it. 

The Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph is working chiefly with winter 
wheat. It has tested and crossed hardy 
varieties from Kansas, Russia, and Can- 
ada, and has already produced a new 
strain -now known on the market as 
O.A.C, No? 104, which is ranked especial- 
ly high for its milling qualities. 

It is a pleasant custom of the Ontario 
college each year to be host to a goodly 
number of farmers’ summer excursions 
which are run from all parts of the 
province, partly for the purpose of giv- 
ing the farm people a day’s outing, but 





Experimental Plots of Grain and Grass, at Ontario Agricultural College 


mainly to show them what is being done 
in practical farm science and experimen- 
tation. A round of the grain and grass 
plots is made on these excursion days, 
with a professor to explain the test each 
of them represents and the cultural 
methods being tried out. By demonstra- 
tions of this kind the bulk of the Ontario 
farming population has been made aware 
that new developments in grain produc- 
tion are under way, and has itself been 
interested in grain improvement. 

In the prairie provinces the emphasis 
is being placed on spring wheat, since 
winter wheat is there falling in favor 
each year. The agricultural faculties of 
the universities of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are carrying on a series of experi- 
ments by which it is hoped to produce 
a.variety even better than marquis and 
sufficiently earlier to extend the wheat 
belt a d many miles northward. In 
Saskatchewan considerable attention is 
being given to the production of a rust- 
resisting wheat, and Dr. W. P. Thomp- 


son, professor of biology and natural. 


history at the university in Saskatoon, is 
making that his particular objective. 

From 70 to 80 crosses are being tested 
by the University of Alberta at Edmon- 
ton. Some of these strains are now in 
their third year and give good promise. 
Marquis is the base of most of the experi- 
ments. This premier wheat, originally a 
product of Dr. Charles Saunders at the 
Dominion Experimental Farms at Otta- 
wa, is now the accepted standard through- 
out the Canadian West. What is next 
desired is to speed it up a bit in its ma- 
turing period. 

Professor G. H. Cutler, the Alberta 
cerealist, is developing his new strains 
by crossing marquis, pioneer, ace red 
fife, ruby, ladoga, and other less popular 
northern varieties. In the upper part of 
Alberta a good deal of ladoga wheat is 
now being grown. Red fife is also large- 
ly used, but it is almost too late for av- 
erage purposes. Huron is earlier, but is 
not so good for milling. Both for earli- 
ness and milling qualities, prelude is rat- 
ed high, and pioneer, another early-rip- 
ening sort, is good, but has the disadvan- 
tage of being bearded and weak in straw. 

Marquis is nearer than any of these 
varieties to universal serviceability, and 
the various crossings and selections that 
Professor Cutler is making are just to 
gain another two weeks, if possible, on 
its ripening period. If at the same time 
a mixture with any of the other sorts will 
strengthen the new strain, so much the 
better. About 25 acres of land are un- 
der experimentation on the Alberta Uni- 
versity farm, and in three years more, it 
is confidently expected, a new standard 
wheat will 4 announced to the grain- 
growing world. 

The Manitoba Agricultural College has 
been giving considerable attention also to 
corn, a crop that has never been tried 
out extensively in western Canada, Work- 
ing mainly on some varieties from Que- 
bee, the Manitoba cerealists have devel- 
oped a strain that promises to be the 
means of extending the corn belt farther 
into the north country than it has ever 
been before. The new variety is very 
suitable for milling. 

Avusprey FuLierton, 
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MILLERS NOT UNDULY DISTURBED 


Up to date, millers are not feeling un- 
duly disturbed over the proposal of the 
Grain Corporation to resell flour in do- 
mestic markets at ten dollars and twenty- 
five cents east of the Mississippi and ten 
dollars west of that boundary. It is not 
thought that much of this flour will be 
taken. It is of lower grade than the 
American people are accustomed to, 
without mill brands or oo of qual- 
ity, is in an unacceptable package, one 
hundred and forty-pound jutes, is sold 
on demand draft basis rather than ar- 
rival draft, and its purchase carries re- 
strictions as to profits. 

The experience of most millers goes to 
show that the people want the better 
grades, and have the money to pay for 
them. Furthermore, the price at which 
the flour is offered is not so attractive as 
implied, as mills are quite willing to sell 
the same grade of flour in these markets 
at the same or even lower prices. 

The move by the administration of the 
government in these resales, as well as 
its other activities in seizing food in cold 
storage and contemplated and threatened 
prosecutions, is regarded by business in- 
terests as primarily for political effect 
and an effort to find a scapegoat for the 
high cost of living. Economically the 
move is regarded as thoroughly unsound 
and vicious, tending to foster still fur- 
ther unrest and to aggravate the situa- 
tion which it seeks to correct. 

Its ultimate and logical conclusion, 
carried to the limit, would be govern- 
mental or state socialism, brought about 
by a species of bolshevism destructive of 
vested interests of all sorts, manufactur- 
ing and merchandising, putting countless 
thousands out of business and making the 
government the only distributor of prod- 
ucts, if not the only manufacturer as 
well. 

The move is not regarded as sound, 
even as an emergency measure, and is 
merely just poor Democratic politics. It 
is not ught that it will stand the test 
of time, but will fall sooner or later of 
its own weight. 

However, there -has been one imme- 
diate effect of this movement. It has 
tended, at least. temporarily, to remove 
or keep down the premiums which have 
been paid for wheat. This is a welcome 
result, if it can be maintained, but there 
is already evidence to the contrary. 

Another immediate and not so desir- 
able effect can be found in the unsettle- 
ment of the flour trade which has taken 

lace. Flour buyers are now disposed to 
old off until this unsettlement has blown 
over and they may know just where they 
are at, and whether any further disloca- 
tion to the normal and legitimate func- 
tion of distribution agencies may be ex- 
— from governmental and autocratic 
nterference. 

The flour which the Grain Corporation 
sells, being soft wheat flour of inferior 
quality, is almost certain to prove unsat- 
isfactory to the consumer, and there will 
probably be some kick back from that 
source not gpobecece  d gratifying to 
those who are responsible for the plan. 

So far as the mills are concerned, 
many report that these proposed resales 
have scarcely had any appreciable ef- 
fect on their business as yet. With the 
sales recently made to the Grain Corpora- 
tion, the mills are in a fairly comfortable 

ition for the moment. There is the 

effect of this publicity, in that the 
general public may draw the unjust and 
unwarranted conclusion that the mills 


have been profiteering, whereas, the truth 
is that the whole plan is a form of gov- 
ernmental profiteering for the supposed 
benefit of the consumer. 

It forces the miller unjustly into the 
position of making explanations for 
which there is no justification. Any form 
of governmental subsidy in flour is un- 
called for when, as a matter of fact, it is 





likely to learn. As a matter of fact, 
recent world-wide developments. eusgest 
that the price of wheat was not “nailed 
up,” but nailed down. It was a reduc- 
tion from previous levels. 

We will concede to the Sun that there 
is more than a sentimental relation be- 
tween the price of wheat and the grains. 
Nevertheless, the contention by Mr. 
Barnes that corn and oats have ruled 
quite independent of what is sound and 
easily demonstrated. The old-time normal 
and logical interrelation of these grains 
has been upset by governmental fiat. The 

rice of other grains, on a supply and 
snl basis, has suggested that wheat 
was too low. Instead of wheat inflating 
their value, they would probably have in- 
flated wheat but for the fact that it was 
nailed down. 

All said and done, political four- 
flushing and clap-trap to the contrary 
notwithstanding, wheat fleur and bread 
still remain the least expensive, most 
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now relatively the cheapest food to be 
had. While no particularly disastrous 
effects have resulted to soft wheat mill- 
ers from the present policy so far, it is 
recognized that the continuance of un- 
sound and uneconomic practices is 
— to be vicious and disastrous in the 
end. 


MR. BARNES’S GRAIN VIEWS AND THE 
COLD FACTS 


Such is the caption of a recent edito- 
rial in the New York Sun. The editorials 
of the Sun are usually trenchant and 
incisive in reasoning, clearly expressed, 
and predispose the reader to credence, 
but for once the editor is off in his facts 
—-his cold facts. 

At the very outset comes the misstate- 
ment that Mr. Hoover “nailed up the 
price of wheat for American consumers.” 
Mr. Hoover had nothing whatever to do 
with fixing the price of wheat. The so- 
called “fair” wheat price was deter- 
mined by a commission, appointed by the 
President and representative of all in- 
terests, of which Mr. Hoover was not a 
member, and its decision was duly an- 
nounced in a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent. Let us stick to the facts. 

Mr. Barnes has uestionably forgot- 
ten more on the subject of which he 
speaks than the Sun ever knew or is 


economical articles in the dietary. One 
barrel of flour will make three hundred 
pound loaves of bread, enough for one 
person for a year. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending Aug. 
16 was 33,400, or 70 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 33,634, or 70 per cent, last 
week, 28,375, or 59 per cent, a year ago, 
38,200, or 80 per cent, two years ago, 
and 38,700, or 81 per cent, three years 
ago. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 59,760 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 16 made 51,- 
457, or 65 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 58,648, or 77 per cent, last 
week, by 10 mills of 75,360 bbls capacity. 

NOTES 

R. N. Covey, who formerly represent- 
ed Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minnea 
olis, in southern Ohio, is now with the 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., rep- 
resenting it in southern Ohio. 

Announcement is made of the marriage 
of George E. Brown, general manager of 
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the Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, to Miss Lena Agatha Loveland, at 
the home of the latter at Adams Center, 
N. Y., Aug. 7. 





A Career in the Navy 

Edgar A. Igleheart, son of A. W. 
Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., millers, 
Evansville, Ind., entered the service May 
1, 1918. He attended the Officers’ Ma- 
terial School for the Pay Corps, at Pel- 
ham Bay Park, N. Y., later going to 
Princeton, N. J. He was assigned to the 
U.S.S. Killarney Patrol Boat, Detroit. 
At the time of his discharge, Dec. 24, 
1918, he was a chief petty officer and 
would have won his commission as ensign 
in another month. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inpv., Aug. 16.—Business 
in wheat flour was fair this week, while 
persons connected with the corn prod- 
ucts industry announce that there was a 
considerable improvement over last week. 
The trade is in a waiting attitude, and 
millers and jobbers say that no consider- 
able betterment is to be expected until 
business in general knows just what to 
expect from the drive to readjust prices. 

Few buyers in this territory now have 
more than 30 days’ supply on hand. 
Quotations in Indianapolis are the same 
as last week, soft winter patents being 
quoted at $10.20@10.70 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis, in car lots, hard winter patents at 
$10.20@11.75, and hard spring patents 
at $11.10@11.35. 

Grits and cream meal are offered for 
shipment at $4.80 per 100 lbs, sacks in- 
cluded. Hominy and corn flour are 
quoted at $4.85, an advance of 5c for 
hominy and a decline of the same amount 
for corn flour. Hominy feed is quoted 
at $70.90 ton bulk, and $74.90 sacked, 
the latter an advance of $1. 

Output of flour for the week, in bar- 
rels, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, as compiled by the 
Board of Trade: 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
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Aug. 16, 1919.. 595,230 399,000 126,900 20,700 
Aug. 17, 1918.. 237,330 533,630 288,180 4,390 
Aug. 18, 1917.. 208,250 276,250 96,330 4,320 

Millfeed continues in good demand, 
with stocks inadequate. Middlings are 
being quoted at $64@66 ton, sacks in- 
cluded, for 30-day shipment. Mixed feed 
is offered at $54@56, and bran at $9@ 
51. 

INDIANA CROP WEATHER 

Warm weather has continued, but rain 
in many places has been beneficial to 
growing crops. In many cases, however, 
they continue to suffer for lack of mois- 
ture. Pastures are very poor. Consid- 
erable oats are yet unthreshed, but the 
bulk of the wheat crop is in. 


THE PRICE FOR FLOUR 


Indiana flour millers believe that the 
plans announced by the United States 
Grain Corporation to sell straights in 
140-Ib bags in car lots on the basis of 
$10.25 bag, to which wholesalers and job- 
bers may add 75c and retailers $1.25, will 
mean a higher price than is charged in 
this territory now. 

Straight flour in most Hoosier cities 
that have submitted figures is now sell- 
ing at $11.60 for 140 lbs in 24-lb sacks. 
Patent flour is sold by retailers at $12, 
whereas the same quantity under the 
Grain Corporation plan would retail for 
$12.25 for an inferior grade. The view 
is general that there can be no reduc- 
tion in price as long as wheat maintains 
its present price. 

EFFORT FOR MORE CARS 

In response to a request sent to the 
United States Railway Administration at 
Washington by John W. McCardle, a 
member of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, asking that more cars be 
sent this state to move grain, the follow- 
ing telegram has been received: 

“Car situation in Indiana and Ohio is 
short, due to a combination of circum- 
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stances. Movement this month much 
larger than in nding month of 
1918, which was larger than in previous 
years, and threshing proceeding more 
rapidly than ever before. Anticipated 
movement from west delayed on account 
of weather conditions and volume move- 
ment just now beginning, which will 
work equipment east from that region. 

“In effort to afford relief, empties 
have been ordered arbitrarily east from 
Chicago and west from Pittsburgh, not- 
withstanding demand is heavy for load- 
ing on those regions. Every effort being 
made to help out and afford equitable 
distribution of available equipment in 
different sections.” 


WILL BUILD WAREHOUSE 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, it is reported, has bought land ad- 
joining the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
in Indianapolis, where a warehouse will 
be built. The plans, other than it will 
be constructed of brick, have not been 
announced, 

NOTES 

A. Waller & Co., Henderson, Ky., have 
purchased the Union elevator, Evans- 
ville, Ind., which has a capacity of 250,000 
bus, and was bought from Paul Kuhn 
& Co. 

The Owen Farmers’ Supply Co., Spen- 
cer, has incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal in coal, feed and flour. 
The directors are Dillard N. Johnson, 
Robert W. Willoughby and Otis Kinney. 

The Goshen (Ind.) Bread Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
to deal in bread and baked products. 
The directors are Melvin B. and Jose- 
phine Whitehead, and Orin H. McBride. 

A corporation with $50,000 capital 
stock, to handle flour, groceries and 
household supplies for the employees of 
the Advance-Rumley Co. Laporte, 
threshing machine manufacturers, has 
been formed. 

During the recent unsettled condition 
of the corn market, several of the larger 
grain firms in Evansville refused to han- 
dle the grain until conditions became 
more stable. Paul Kuhn & Co. and A. 
Waller & Co. were included in the group. 

The price of bread in Evansville has 
increased 1@3c a loaf, following the set- 
tlement of the bakers’ strike. The mas- 
ter bakers say they have not raised the 
price, and assert that the increase is due 
to the retailers. They add, however, that 
they may have to increase the price as a 
result of the new: wage scale granted. 

Epwarpv H. Ziecner. 





American Flour in Poland 

To the Polish refugée, wandering back 
to his ravaged homeland, flour is the 
symbol of all luxury. It represents all 
that he has ever known or hopes to know 
of comfort and health. It means hun- 
ger appeased, for flour is the mother of 
all the foods, and food is—bread. The 
queer-looking black substance which he 
eats now as his “bread” is made of bark 
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from oak trees, acorns, chaff and heath- 
er. There is not one e of flour in 
it. In some villages inhabitants sub- 


sist on this altogether, mixing in potato 
peelings to anion’ it more pore Si 

Small wonder that, among the scores 
of towns and villages visited by dele- 
gates from the American Red Cross, not 
a house was found where at least some 
one was not down with typhus, tubercu- 
losis or smallpox. Small wonder, too, that 
the population seemed dazed and incredu- 
lous when the first carloads of white 
flour, condensed milk, clothing and medi- 
cines were brought in by the two relief 
agencies, the American Red Cross and 
the United States Food Administration. 

Wonderingly, even skeptically, they 
gathered at the station and watched the 
Officials directing the unloading of the 
freightcars. But their faith was restored 
when the bags of flour and cereal were 
put into their very arms, and loaded on- 
to their wagons to be taken to the empty 
warehouses. 

Few signs of the antebellum agricul- 
tural prosperity of Poland remain in this 
great stretch of territory east of the riv- 
er Bug. It is as though an awful blight 
had passed over it, stripped it of every 
sign of life. It is beyond a doubt the 
most desolate country in the world today. 
Yet the highways are full of wanderers, 
hungry, homeless, gaunt with privation 
and disease, who are coming “home.” 

Eastward from Germany and westward 
from Russia they come barefoot along 
the barren roads strewn with the parched 
bones of dead things. Sometimes they 
are seen by the roadside cooking grass 
and treebark for their meal, with their 
black “bread” to go with it. It is use-. 
less to search for a vagabond patch of 
grain along the way or in the fertile 
fields. Long months ago all this was 
trampled underfoot or stolen by first one 
army and then the other. 

How long before these fields will pro- 
duce again—how long before the stricken 
populace can be fed with the flaky white 
loaves made from Poland’s own flour! 


Dawn Powe tt. 





Rice Situation at Hongkong 


It is now anticipated that, although 
the stock of rice in Hongkong is low 
and the price of the grain is constantly 
on the rise, an embargo on shipments 
of the grain will not have to be placed 
by the Hongkong government. The gov- 
ernment has announced that there have 
been heavier shipments of the grain to 
Australia than usual, and that further 
shipments in that direction will be lim- 
ited to quantities commensurate with the 
shipments of last year. © 

In fact, the whole policy of the Hong- 
kong government is to limit shipments 
to quantities commensurate with those 
made to various countries last year. 

Under this arrangement further ship- 
ments will be permitted to the United 
States and the Philippines, and to most 
of the Central and South American coun- 
tries, as well as to China and Siberia. 





American Red Cross Officer Directing Unloading of American Flour in Eastern Poland 
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Loading Flour from Polish Relief Train on Wagons for Distribution to Warehouses 


But no further shipments will be allowed 
to Europe out of present stocks. 

It is anticipated that by following this 
policy closely the colonial government 
will be able to tide over affairs until the 
new crop is in the market. 

It is announced that the French gov- 
ernment has placed an embargo on ship- 
ments from Indo-China. Commercial re- 
ports indicate that similar action is con- 
templated in Siam. 





GEN. PERSHING IN LONDON 


British Press Pays Notable Attention to 
American Military Leader on the Occa- 
sion of the Peace Celebrations 


Lonvon, Enc., July 30.—Of all the 
notabilities who have come to London for 
the peace celebrations, no one has at- 
tracted more attention or interest than 
General Pershing. 

The British press of late has been full 
of articles regarding the great Ameri- 
can military leader and what he has ac- 
complished in the war. 

An ex-staff officer, in describing his 
impressions of General Pershing, writes 
as follows, in the Evening Standard: “It 
is not always understood that a modern 
general has to be an ambassador as well 
as a soldier. Besides, at that moment 
our offensive at Cambrai had failed bad- 
ly, and the Italian outlook was serious. 

“He had no time for social life. The 
two hours’ interval for dinner and gossip 
which was a feature of life at the British 
G. H. Q. was a hurried meal devoted to 
‘shop’ at Chaumont. For General Per- 
shing and all his staff realized, even then, 
that they had to fight with an army hur- 
riedly raised and hurriedly trained, and 
speaking a variety of languages. His 
harassed eyes and anxious face showed 
that he foresaw coming events. 

“In the great Argonne-Meuse battle 
of last year the Americans had 122,529 
casualties, These terrible losses occurred 
in a six weeks’ battle because half the 
officers had never been in a battle before, 
because staffs were very green, and the 
men raw. The British new armies start- 
ed the battle of the Somme 23 months 
after our declaration of war. The Ameri- 
can new army had to fight and do its 
best 18 months after its declaration. I 
am sure that General Pershing felt his 
responsibility deeply, even in 1917, for 
the coming battles. 

“Just before his troops had to enter 
on the offensive last year I saw him 
again. One who knew him well for many 
years said that he showed the strain on 
that day as he did on that most tragic 
day of his life, Aug. 27, 1915, when he 
received the news that his wife and three 
daughters had lost their lives in the 
burning of the Presidio. He had made 
the decision to train his troops for ot 
fighting, and in a few hours’ time they 
were to be tried. 

“Since the armistice he has recovered 
much of those spirits for which he was 
distinguished in the days when he went 
out to dances with Miss Warren, his fu- 
ture wife. I am told that he has been 
recounting, in Paris, stories of the days 


when he knew the Quartier Latin, stories 
of art students, and fun, and high spirits. 
For the general has a real sense of 
humor. 

“I expect he will show this lighter, 
more genial side to the British public 
during his visit, but let them recognize 
him as a man who has won his present 
position in the history of the world by 
the hardest of work and by endurance in 
varied campaigns. 

“Grit, resolution, tact, and hard study 
have brought him through; but twice at 
least in his life he has sounded the 
depths of human endurance, and the 
marks of the anguish can be plainly read 
on his furrowed face.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Mexico Seeking Wheat 

Preparations are being made by Mexi- 
can mill men to provide the needed grain 
for next year in case the local crop is 
not sufficient to meet the demand, and in 
view of the fact that the United States 
government has prohibited the exporta- 
tion of wheat to all countries excepting 
Italy, France or Great Britain, a report 
to the Department of Commerce declares. 

Accordingly, the report said, inquiries 
have been made at the chambers of com- 
merce of several foreign countries, includ- 
ing Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and Santo 
Domingo, with the object of ascertaining 
how much wheat can be spared from 
those countries, as well as other details 
as to prices, freight rates, transportation 
facilities and government permission for 
exportation. 

Last year various producers in Peru 
and Colombia tried to sell large quanti- 
ties of wheat in Mexico, but as the local 
crop promised at that time to be abun- 
dant, their propositions were rejected. 

As it turned out, 4 large quantity of 
wheat had to be imported. In order to 
prevent a duplication of Mexico’s last 
i experiences these inquiries have 
een made, and in case the replies ‘are 
favorable, orders will be placed on the 
chance that the Mexican crop will be in- 
sufficient. 


Foodstuffs in Export Trade 

Foodstuffs formed a. very important 
part of the record-breaking June exports 
of $918,000,000, according to a prelim- 
inary analysis made by the statistical di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

The total exports of goods of Ameri- 
can origin were $898,000,000, of which 
foodstuffs formed 40 per cent, with a 
value of $356,000,000; partly and wholly 
manufactured articles 43 per cent, valued 
at §$390,000,000; and crude materials 17 
per cent, valued at .$151,000,000. 

In the group of foodstuffs the princi- 
al breadstuff exports were 16,000,000 
us wheat and 3,500,000 bbls wheat flour 

to the value of $80,000,000, 7,000,000 bus 
rye at $13,000,000, 6,000.000 bus barley 
worth $8,000,000, and other grains and 
grain products valued at $17,000,000. 








The yield of wheat in portions of Eng- 
land this year was 33 bus per acre, and 
of barley 32.4. 
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Though flour prices are very firm, with 
a strong tendency toward advances, busi- 
ness during the past week has been ex- 
tremely limited in volume, in strong con- 
trast with the two previous weeks, when 
quite good quantities were placed. Buy- 
ers have been somewhat influenced, no 
doubt, by the widely circulated reports 
that the government purposes taking 
some action to reduce the prices of all 
foodstuffs, and feel that there is a pos- 
sibility of flour prices being affected. 

The p of the Grain Corporation 
to sell flour at $10.25 has also had its 
effect, except where it is realized that 

. this price is a shade higher than that at 
which similar grades of flour can be 
bought in the regular market; but all 
these things are disturbing, and keep con- 
ditions unsettled. 

Julius Barnes made it clear to the 
public that any reduction in flour prices 
could come only in the form of a food 
subsidy, which was not authorized by 
Congress, and this statement should be 
sufficient to show the flour trade that any 
activity of the government could not se- 
riously affect flour prices. 

There seem to be fairly good-sized 
stocks in the hands of large bakers, but 
spot stocks of flour in traders’ hands are 
extremely limited, and will doubtless so 
continue for at least another fortnight. 

From present appearances this is not 
going to be a year when purchases will 
be made spasmodically in large quanti- 
ties, but will be one in which buying will 
be distributed more equally over the 
whole crop year, and this is generally re- 
garded by the trade as a good sign, rath- 
er than otherwise. 

The only feature of the week’s flour 
market was the purchases by the Grain 
Corporation, which it is understood did 
not reach anywhere near the volume of 
the previous week, nor were the offerings 
understood to be as heavy. The range 
of prices, as nearly as could be learned, 
was $10.20@10.40, jute, Baltimore. 

The prices at which this organization 
has been purchasing have been more or 
less confusing to buyers, who could not 
understand why the prices in the domestic 
market were so much higher. They are 
now beginning to learn that there is suf- 
ficient difference in the quality to justify 
the difference in price. Quotations: 
spring fancy patents, $12.75@13; stand- 
ard patent, $11.10@11.75; first clear, 
$9.25@9.50; winter straights, $9.25@9.50; 
Kansas straights, $10.75@11.25; rye, $7.68 
@8,—all in jute. 


FEDERATED FLOUR CLUB DELEGATES MEET 


A meeting of delegates of the several 
flour clubs was held in New York, Aug. 
15. Cleveland was represented by C. W. 
Fairchild, Buffalo by H. C. Veatch and 
G. G. Buse, Philadelphia by H. J. Ho- 
ran, Baltimore by A. W. Mears and New 
York by Samuel Knighton and Walter 
Quackenbush. 

The principal matters under discyps- 
sion were the by-laws to be adopted by 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
the general plan of the new organization’s 
activity. It is felt that, in view of the 
possible reinstatement of the same food 
control machinery as was in operation 
during the war period, the new organiza- 
tion is coming into being at a most aus- 
icious time, and that it can be particu- 
fay useful during the present crop year. 

A conference was arranged for with 
Julius Barnes for Aug. 19 for the pur- 
pose of laying before him certain mat- 
ters which are thought to be of vital im- 
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portance to the whole flour-distributing 
trade of the country. 


VAGARIES OF CUBAN FLOUR TRADE 


J. N. Alleyn, large Cuban flour broker, 
says that considerable activity was noted 
there about two weeks ago, but in the 
midst of it the Cuban government issued 
a decree limiting profits, with the result 
that the market has again gone flat, and 
from all indications nothing but a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy will be pursued 
henceforth. Stocks seem small all over 
the island, and there is still on hand a 
quantity of the old flour imported by 
the late Cuban food board. This “moss- 
covered” flour is being blended in with 
fresh stuff, very much to the detriment 
of the latter. 

It would seem that if, as a result of 
the clamor in the United States over the 
cost of living, the government should 
limit the exportation of flour as during 
the war period, the trade in Cuba would 
find itself in a very tight situation. 


NOTES 


Lou Weitzman, president of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, who was in New 
York for 10 days, has left for home. 

James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, has completed arrangements to 
represent the Sheffield-King- Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis, in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

There is still a great deal of criticism 
regarding the tardiness of the Washing- 
ton authorities that are supposed to is- 
sue licenses to those in the flour trade. 
Some instances show that, while appli- 
cations have been in for weeks, no li- 
cense has as yet been issued, and in some 
cases the only word received has been 
letters asking for the very information 
contained in the original applications, 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 16.—Dealers are 
not attaching much importance to the 
announcement that the Grain Corpora- 
tion will sell some of its accumulation 
of export flour. The price named is so 
near that which millers could name for 
similar flour that the cut is practically 
nothing. Moreover, the way the flour is 
packed, in 140-lb jute export sacks, is 
not suited to either the domestic trade or 
for bakers’ use. Both prefer the 98-lb 
sacks, while for the family trade the 
smaller sacks are preferred. 

Also the grade of the flour offered has 
been thoroughly tried out by the do- 
mestic trade and condemned. Flour of 
the 100 per cent grade is not wanted, and 
buyers will not take it if they know it. 
For these reasons, the trade is predict- 
ing that the sales will be even less than 
in May. 

As millers are generally down to the 
level of the government guaranty price of 
wheat, it does not seem possible that they 
will be seared into again making a low 
price for their product unless they are 
willing to work on the basis of no profit. 

It seems strange to find the Grain Cor- 
poration taking a big volume of export 
flour from the millers, over 1,000,000 Ibs 
a week, at the same time that it is offer- 
ing similar flour to the trade in the ef- 
fort to check speculation. This seems to 
be, a curious way to lessen competition, 
to buy with one hand and sell with the 
other. 

Business has been very quiet in the 
local market lately. The sale is noted 
of 1,000 bbls Ohio soft winter straights 
within the range of recent quotations. 
Moderate sales are also no of hard 
and soft winter patents, on substantial- 
ly the government wheat basis. All these 
are new-wheat flours. There is noth- 
ing offering in old-wheat flours, except 
spring wheat patents, and these are of- 
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fered a egy at $12.50@13 for 
ae and @13.50 for short 
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Offerings of new spring wheat flours 
are nning to be made. Carload lots 
for very late in August or in Sep- 
tember are being offered at $12.25@12.75 
for short patents and $11.95@19.25 for 
standard patents. 

No change is noted in corn products, 
in spite of the sharp fluctuations in the 
corn market. White corn flour is now 
quoted at $5.35, white corn meal at $5.10 
and yellow at $4.95 for granulated, and 
$4.90 for bolted. Oatmeal has not 
changed for the week, rolled being quot- 
ed at $5, and cut and ground at $5.75. 


NOTES 

The Thompson-Perkins Co., with $10,- 
000 capital, has been incorporated at 
Boston, to deal in flour. 

The People’s Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at New Haven, Conn., with 
$10,000 capital. 

The Gahan Baking Co. has bought the 
baking business of Masterston Bros., 
119 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 

The circular recently sent to the mill- 
ing trade regarding trading with doubt- 
ful firms in the East has already borne 
good fruit. Many inquiries have been 
received by Secretary W. G. Torrey, of 
the Flour and Grain Club, regarding the 
standing of dealers. The officers of the 
club will be glad to receive inquiries at 
any time, and will do all in their power 
to help establish satisfactory trade rela- 
tions between millers and legitimate New 


England dealers. 
Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocurster, N. Y., Aug. 16.—Mills here 
ground 9,750 bbls flour this week, or 53 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
8,000, or 43 per cent, last week. Of this 
total, 8,900 bbls were spring and 850 
winter. 

While it has begun to dawn on the 
trade that cheap flour and dear wheat 
cannot be harmonized, there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of jobbers and retailers 
to hold off in the hope that some price 
miracle may be worked. However, it now 
looks as though the public is beginning 
to realize that supply and demand and 
economic fundamentals are going to con- 
trol flour prices, despite an occasional 
artificial flurry. 

None of the mills here are hustling for 


trade. Prices are firm for all old hard 
wheat flour offerings. No new hard 
wheat has been received here. With the 


price ranging under that of the old wheat 
now being ground, there will undoubtedly 
be some price concession, but it still will 
be costly flour. 

It will be well into September before 
any hard spring will be milled here, and 
until there is more certainty as to price 
and quality but little flour will be sold 
for future delivery. 

While business was mainly on a small- 
lot basis, the aggregate was substantial. 
There is no accumulation of flour here. 
Clears have been moved along with the 
higher grades, and there is no disposition 
to bid for government business. 

Principal quotations, hard wheat flour: 
spring patents, $12.75@13.25, cotton 1/.’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $12.50; bakers, 
$12.60, cotton 14,’s, Boston; clear, $9.75@ 
11, cotton 14,’s, Boston; local, $10.50; low- 
grade, $6.75@7.25, jute, Boston. 

With soft winter wheat coming in 
freely and dried out so that it mills well, 
there is little further need for mixing 
with old wheat, now practically exhaust- 
ed. With most of the mills there is little 
change, and prices are steady. Small 
country mills are grinding freely, and 
$2.15 is the ruling price to farmers for 
wheat delivered at the mill door. Quota- 
tions, soft wheat flour: winter straights, 
$10.40@ 10.50, cotton ¥,’s, Boston; local, 
$12.. 

Demand for rye flour is slack. The 
new crop is beginning to move, and mill- 
ers are paying growers around $1.50 bu, 
mill door delivery. Rye seems to have 
been less affected by the hot weather of 
June and insects than wheat. Consider- 


able western rye flour is jobbed from 
here. Principal quotations: best white 
brands, $9.35, cotton %’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western, jobbing basis, white $10, 
medium $9, dark $8.50. 

There is no let-up in the demand for 


eB” 


feed. While there is more for 
ucmrays than for bran, ee Dove is 
swept clean of both. Quotations: spring 
bran, $49.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $48; winter bran, $48, mill door 
only; middlings, spring, $60@65, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $58, sacked; win- 
ter middlings, $60, mill door only. There 
was some rye feed in the market at $50 
ton, local only. Offerings of corn meal 
light, and not much inquiry. Table grade 
is quoted at $5 per 100 Ibs, and feeding 
at $4.45, all local. 
NOTES 

While corn is earing well, it is matur- 
ing slowly. 

W. W. Walker, secretary of J. A. 
Hinds & Co., with a party of friends, 
is yachting on Lake Ontario. 

Considerable damage from grasshop- 
pers is reported in some sections, affect- 
ing late oats and late barley. 

G, A. Gerard, president of the Sperry 
Milling Co., Brighton, N. Y., has re- 
turned from Minneapolis, his old home. 
Mr. Gerard was formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperenia, Pa., Aug. 16.—The lo- 
cal flour market developed little change 
this week. Trade is very dull. At the 
same time, holders are not anxious sell- 
ers, and prices are well maintained. The 
mills insist that they cannot make con- 
cessions so long as they have to pay such 
big premiums to get cash wheat. Rye 
flour is in small supply, and quiet at 
former rates. Corn goods are slow and 
largely nominal. 





PENNSYLVANIA CROPS 

G. L. Morgan, field agent, Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, has given out the fol- 
lowing estimate of crop conditions in 
Pennsylvania on Aug. 1: Abundant rain- 
fall accompanied by high temperature 
improved the corn crop in all sections. 
The condition on Aug. 1 was 96 per cent 
of normal, indicating a yield of 46 bus 
per acre, a total production of 68,924,000 
bus, compared with 66,409,200, July 1 
estimate, 62,400,000, 1918 final, and 58,- 
369,000,.the average for the past 10 years. 

The yield of wheat was mich lower 
than was expected, due to plant disease, 
insects, and storm damage. The average 
yield was estimated at 17.5 bus, and the 
preliminary total production 28,770,000, 
compared with 24,718,000, last year’s final 
estimate, and 23,012,250, the average for 
the past 10 years. The quality of this 
year’s crop is unusually low, due to dry 
weather during June and excessive rain- 
fall during July. It is 86 per cent of 
normal, as compared with 94 last year, 
and 93, the average for 10 years. 

The condition of oats shows a decline 
of 8 per cent during the month, due to 
the heavy rainfall which badly lodged 
the crop, much becoming over-ripe. The 
condition was 81 per cent of normal, 
indicating a yield of 29.4 bus per acre 
and a total production of 34,868,400, 
compared with 37,952,000, July 1 esti- 
mate, 47,190,000, 1918 final, and 37,029,- 
700, the average for 10 years. 

The condition of barley was 85 per 
cent of normal, indicating a yield of 
29.5 bus per acre, a total of 388,500, 
compared with 405,000, July 1 estimate, 
420,000, 1918 final estimate, and 241,300, 
the average for 10 years. 

The average yield of rye was 16 bus 
per acre, and the preliminary total pro- 
duction, 4,128,000, compared with 4,773,- 
000, July 1 estimate, 4,250,000, 1918 final, 
and 4,734,000, the average for 10 years. 


NEW GRAIN INSPECTION RATES 


The grain committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange has adopted the following 


schedule of charges for inspection of ° 


grain, to become effective Sept. 15: In- 
spection on cars inbound, 50c per car for 
export and 60c for domestic; grain in- 
spected out of elevator, 60c per car; grain 
inspected out for export, 45c per 1,000 
bus; grain inspected afloat, 75c per 1,000 
bus domestic or export, minimum charge 
75c; reinspecting cars either for export 
or domestic, 80c per car; sampling cars, 
30c¢ per car; opinions on samples, 40c per 
car to members and 75c to non-members; 
mixing charges, 60c per 1,000 bus; clean- 
ing rges, 60c per 1,000 bus; drying 
charges, 75c per 1,000 bus, $1.50 per 
1,000 bus salvage grain; inspecting cars 
outside of Philadelphia left to the discre- 
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tion of the chief grain inspector and the 
chairman of the grain committee. 


A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, is 
spending the summer at Beach Haven, 
N. J. 


The Kane (Pa.) — & Grocery 
Co. has been chartered, wi 
ized capital of $150,000. 


Frederick W. Faber, a salesman con- 
nected with S. C. Woolman & Co., grain, 
feed and hay, will spend two weeks at 
Atlantic City. 


Lorenzo J. Riley, assistant secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange, is spending 
week-ends with his family on a farm at 
Christiania, Pa. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has in- 
stituted proceedings against Morris Katz, 
228 Vine Street, to recover $234, alleged 
to be due for flour. 


Willet Livingston Boyd, wholesale 
grocer and vice-president and treasurer 
of the Twentieth Century Storage Ware- 
house Co., died Aug. 11, aged 63. 


Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were W. D. Holly, rep- 
resenting Rosenbaum Bros., grain ship- 
pers of Chicago, and Samuel L. Arnett, 
of the Minneapolis Seed Co. 


Lieutenant Charles W. Kolb, formerly 
grain inspector at the Commercial Ex- 
change, who enlisted in the United States 
Army and served for 18 months as in- 
spector of hay at Newport News, Va., 
has been mustered out of service and 
made his reappearance on ’change. 

Samuet S. Danirets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 16.—Quite a 
change has come over the flour market 
here the last few days and if the improve- 
ment keeps on the prospects are that the 
mills will have plenty to do by Sept. 1. 
The big buyers are paying little atten- 
tion to the fight against the high cost of 
living. They believe flour is worth the 
money, and then some, or it will be when 
the government gets its feet on the 
ground concerning the wheat crop. 

It is possible that some of the mills 
here would now be on half-time, were it 
not for export orders which must be 
filled as soon as possible, and the hurry- 
up call for flour from the East, where it 
is intimated there may soon be a scarcity. 
There was also a good inquiry from 
what is believed to have been exporters. 
The mills receiving them are hardly in a 
position to take care of: that class of 
business at present, as wheat is not 
plentiful and. the home demand must be 
supplied first. 

The railroads seem to be in bad shape, 
as deliveries of wheat are away behind 
schedule. There is still a fair quantity of 
old wheat here, but the mills will be shy 
of new unless there is a great change 
within a few days. 

Prices have eased off this week and 
may go a fraction lower on some brands. 
Some of the best patents are held at $13, 
Boston, shipment as soon as possible, or 
in 30 days, while for 60 days they are 
offered at $12.50. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
doing a little on their best patents at 
$11.60 and standards at $11.30, Buffalo 
rate points. As usual, however, there are 
offerings from some quarters at less. 

Winter wheat mills in Michigan are 
asking last week’s prices; short patent, 
$11.50, standard, $10.95, and pastry 
$10.20. The country mills in this state 
are grinding new wheat and selling pas- 
try at $10. It is also reported that there 
are wheat buyers from New York taking 
all they can get at what the miller is 
paying. 

Rye flour quiet, and 10c lower on pure 
white and 20c on straight. 

Millfeeds are generally reported dull, 
but with little change in prices except 
bran, which shows a sharp decline. Of 
spot bran there seems to be a plentiful 
supply, and some mills, as well as job- 
bers, find themselves burdened with a few 
cars which they are anxious to move. 
There were sales of bulk bran at $40, 
and offerings of a few cars of sacked at 
$45. Most mills are sold so far ahead 
that quotations about represent the mar- 
ket for anything they have to offer. No 
change in standard middlings or other 
feeds, and no offerings of consequence. 
There are believers in higher prices for 
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prompt, Se teaalet ac October shipment, 
track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is very strong, 
and there is a fair demand. No offerings 
of hominy feed, and inquiry only fair. 
Gluten feed will bring a high price; no 
offerings on spot. Cottonseed meal very 
searce, and demand good. New is offered 
freely for October, November and De- 
eember shipment, but no sales are re- 

rted. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, are wanted 
at $28, track, Buffalo. Dealers are ask- 
ing $1@2 more. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of Buffalo mills this week 
was 98,750 bbls, representing 59 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 96,500, or 59 
per cent, last week, 95,000, or 57 per 
cent, a year ago, 127,000, or 75 per cent, 
in 1916, and 99,350, or 60 per cent, in 
1917. 

NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 1,425,- 
000 bus, compared with 1,034,000 a year 
ago. 

There is a big fleet of canal-boats 
delayed on the canal for some reason 
other than that given, namely, fog. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. is loading 
a canal-boat with flour for New York. 
It will carry about 4,000 bbls for export. 


Railroad officials say that unless all 
consignees and shippers here make ex- 
traordinary efforts to get cars unloaded 
with more promptness, a most embarrass- 
ing situation will develop. 

Buffalo grain and elevator men who 
went to Port Colborne this week say 
that the explosion which wrecked the ele- 
vator there was the most terrific ever 
known along the Great Lakes. 

The present slow movement of wheat 
by rail is believed to be due more to long 
neglect of equipment than to labor trou- 
bles. There is no way of getting grain 
out of Buffalo, and it is difficult to get 
anything in. [ 

A. E. Baxter is in Kansas City in con- 
nection with the new 1,000,000-bu _ter- 
minal elevator for the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., plans for which were pre- 
pared by the A. E. Baxter Engineering 
& Appraisal Co. 

Receipts of grain at this port by lake 
for the week were very heavy, nearly all 
coming from Lake Michigan ports. The 
total was 4,526,000 bus, of which 2,641,- 
000 were wheat. A year ago the receipts 
were 412,000 bus wheat, and no other 
grain. 

Payment of $75,000 is asked by M. L. 
Parry, of Buffalo, in an action brought 
against the National System of Bakers 
Co., said to be an Ohio firm. Mr. Parry 
says he entered into an agreement with 
the company to sell 160,000 shares of 
stock, and found purchasers for a total 
price of $750,000. The company, he 
claims, refused to part with the stock, 
or to pay him his commission of 10 per 
cent, 

E. Baweasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 16.—Flour was 
held higher by some mills, yet the trade 
had no difficulty in buying all it wanted, 
at previous figures. All prices are now 
on a new-crop basis, springs having been 
the last to make the change and showing 
a discount of only 50c bbl under old. 
Many think the Northwestern product 
will be out of the running this season, 
owing to short crop and premium de- 
manded over hard winter. 

New springs were comparatively firm, 
but quiet, short patents closing nominal- 
ly at $12@12.25; long patents, $11.50@ 
11.75; first clears, $9.25@9.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Some mills were asking 25@50c 
more than the extreme quotations, but 
the limited business seems to have been 


done at prices within the range given. 
New hard winters were irregular in 
price and s ic as to demand, short 


atents at the close ranging 
11.50@11.75; long patents, $11@11.25; 
first clears, $8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 





ts 


While some mills were $11.50 or 
offering it as low as $10.95, jute. 


closing nominally at *p10.508 
patents : 
‘10.75; near-by Bmore ea $9.75@10,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Trading was light, and con- 
fined to a few cars of near-by straight at 
and around $9.50, bulk. 

City mills ran strong on old orders, and 
had no occasion to change quotations on 
either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week,. 21,730 
bbls; destined for export, 1,895. 


FLOUR CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The Baltimore Flour Club held _ its 
monthly meeting last Wednesday at the 
Merchants’ Club. President Hayward 
was in the chair, and J. N. McCosh acted 
as secretary. After the routine business 
was disposed of, Salvatore Savarese, 
president of the Savarese Macaroni Co., 
was elected a member. 

It was resolved and carried ‘that each 
and every member is in honor bound, 
one to another, to report to this club for 
its action, any violation of the rules as 
set forth by the United States Grain 
Corporation, and under which all flour 
handlers have received their licenses.” 
The following was offered by President 
Hayward, and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, During this period of social 
unrest, it. is of paramount importance 
that all food products reach the consum- 
ing public at lowest prices consistent 
with sound business principles; and 

Whereas, The Flour Club of Baltimore 
is desirous of contributing its full meas- 
ure of help in accomplishing this pur- 
pose; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Baltimore Flour 

lub, That we strongly oppose resales of 
food products among jobbers where such 
resales are likely to increase prices of 
such food products to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

NOTES 

Charles H. Gibbs, millers’ agent and 
corn goods broker, is at the seashore. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 66; number now in port, 57. 

G. Stewart Henderson has been elect- 
ed traffic manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., exporters, is recuperat- 
ing in Maine. 

E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain rem is motoring through 
New Englan 

The Freight Brokers’ Association of 
Baltimore has been formed, with John 
Corbett as president. 

A leading mill of the country has re- 
duced its quotations on rye flour $1.60 
bbl within the last two weeks. 


Grain exports from here this week 
were 1,661,502 bus—786,648 wheat, 309,- 
240 oats, 112,500 rye and 453,114 barley. 


Insurance rates on grain in export ele- 
vators, as posted Aug. 13: wheat, $2.45 
bu; corn, $2.20; rye, $1.80; barley, $1.55; 
oats, 95c. 

Charles England, of Charles England 
& Co., grain commission, feeling the ef- 
fects of overwork, is taking short trips 
for bracing. 


The Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Western Maryland railroads are 
seeking to increase their harbor charges 
at this port. 


Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
arrived, 3,206, which at 1,200 bus each, 
the average per car, means that about 
3,850,000 bus are still heading this way. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Aug. 16, 1919, 590,065 bus; 
year ago, 495,363. Range of prices this 
week, $1.95@2.20; last year, $1.65@1.95. 


Several of the local grain, feed and 
hay men are attending the convention 
of the New York State Hay and Grain 
Dealers’ Association, now in session at 
Syracuse. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 16, 628,655 bus; same 
period last year, 777,556. Range of prices 
this week, $1.50@2.36%,; last year, $2 
@2.39. 


The Charles T. Foster Co., with $100,- 
000 capital stock, to manufacture and 
deal in burlap, burlap bags and bagging, 

ted by Charles T. 


etc., has been incorpora 
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Ha Fink, ‘of G Fink 
& Co, but now associated with White & 
Co., flour, Baltimore and New Y who 
was critically ill for weeks fo a 


Sept | operation, will return to business 
It is announced that Miss Ella R. 
Rokos, president and manager of the J. 
J. Rokos bakery, specializing in rye 
bread, and William B. Callahan, a real 
estate broker of Cleveland, Ohio, will be ~ 
married in this city on Aug. 27. 


Mrs. Frances M. Dennis, widow of 
Judge John Upshur Dennis and mother 
of J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain brokers, died at Biltmore, N. 
C., Aug. 14. The funeral was held from 
the residence of her son, in this city, this 
afternoon. 


Blanchard Randall, senior of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, insists that low- 
er wheat is the only cure for the high 
cost of living. Put wheat down where 
it belongs, says Mr. Randall, and the 
prices of all other necessities will fol- 
low in quick succession. 


The Traffic Bureau is in receipt of 
advice from the Munson Steamship Co. 
that, commencing Aug. 21, it will estab- 
lish a bi-weekly steamship service be- 
tween Baltimore and the south side of 
Cuba, touching regularly at Santiago and 
Cienfuegos, also at other ports to which 
cargo may be offered. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





MEASURE OF DAMAGES 


Wheat Values Recognized by an Oklahoma 
Court as an Element of Recovery for 
Flour Purchase Repudiation 


The frequently controverted and liti- 
gated question as to whether one who 
breaks a contract to buy flour from a 
mill can be held liable for loss to the mill 
on account of a decline in the value of 
wheat involved in manufacturing the con- 
tract quantity of flour was lately decided 
in the affirmative by an Oklahoma court. 

The Thomas Milling Co., Weatherford, 
Okla., held a claim against F. Ammer- 
man, Dewar, Okla., for $1,121.85 on ac- 
count of an asserted breach of contract 
to buy quantities of flour, meal and feed. 
The claim was assigned to Charles F. 
Rock, of the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas 
City, and he brought suit on it in the 
pr pie court at Henryetta, Okla. After 
full hearing of the case, the court entered 
judgment for the full amount claimed. 

The claim, as allowed, makes allow- 
ance of the following items: Excess of 
the value of wheat set apart to cover the 
contract when sale was made, on the 
basis of $2.68 wheat above the govern- 
ment fixed price of $1.99 applying when 
the contract was broken by the buyer. 
Excess of the agreed price of the feed 
and meal bargained for over the market 
value at the time of the breach. Sell- 
ing costs on the items contracted to be 
sold, including 20c bbl on flour and 40c 
ton on feed. Lost profits of 50c bbl on 
flour and 50c ton on feed, 

This decision constitutes an important 
judicial ee in line with previous 
court holdings that where a buyer re- 
fuses to accept delivery of mill products 
bargained for he cannot compel the sell- 
ing mill to rest content with an adjust- 
ment on the basis of mere difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
value of the products at the time of the 


breach of contract. 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Agricultural Insurance in Spain 


On April 30 a Spanish royal order was 
published whereby the government insures 
the crops against fire and hail through 
the representation of the Comité Oficial 
de Seguro Maritimo, and the object of 
this insurance will be to indemnify ma- 
terial losses that crops may suffer from 
fire, its consequences, and hail. 

Another royal order, published on May 
8, ae the Comité Oficial to — 
agricultural property against acts o 
fs abo strikes of laborers, and other simi- 
lar social disorders. Provisions are made 
affecting insurance societies and mutual 
organizations now practicing agricultural 
insurance, the kinds of crops that may be 
insured, and the administrative execution 
of the royal orders in relation thereto, 





GRAIN-DUST EXPLOSIONS 


The Prevention Campaign of the U. 8. Grain 
Corporation—What the Department of 
Agricultare Has Accomplished 


Organization of the $50,000 grain-dust 
explosion - prevention campaign, which 
has been launched by the United States 
Grain Corporation at the suggestion of 
Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, will cover the entire country, 
according to plans made public recently. 
As previously announced in The North- 
western Miller, the work will be in charge 
of David J. Price, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, ‘Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr. H. H. Brown, of ‘the same de- 
partment. Dr. Price is the engineer in 
charge of the grain-dust explosion in- 
vestigations, which have been carried on 
for some time by the agricultural de- 
partment, and Dr. Brown is an organic 
and physical chemist. 
~ Much valuable work has already been 
done by the Department of Agriculture 
in thé investigations into causes and pre- 
vention’ of grain-dust explosion fires 
which-it has carried on under Dr. Price 
and Dr. Brown. It is largely due to 
their efforts that Mr. Barnes attributes 
the record of the Grain Corporation, 
which, during the two years ending July 
1, 1918, handled and sold abroad almost 
$2,000,000,000 worth of American food 
without fire loss of any kind. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
its inspection force also materially aided 
in protecting the Grain Corporation 
against fire loss, and will continue to co- 
operate in carrying on the new campaign. 

A staff of experienced and _ trained 
workers will aid Dr. Price and Dr. 
Brown in covering the problem of safety 
for grain and flour storage for the Grain 
Corporation, and numerous demonstra- 
tions of the highly explosive character of 
what may appear to be harmless dust 
will be given in various parts of the 
country, together with illustrations of the 
preventive steps by which safety is se- 
cured. For the protection of its stocks, 
scattered as they are throughout the 
country, the Grain Corporation feels that 
there must be a better understanding of 
explosions and their prevention. Meth- 
ods of preventing grain-dust explosions 
are extremely simple and efficacious if 
they are understood, 

Grain-dust explosion activities carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Chemistry as a war-emergency 


— 


measure for the prevention of dust ex- 
plosions and fires were divided into two 
general classes—dust explosions which 
occurred in feed mills, elevators and in- 
dustrial plants during the handling and 
milling of grains ont the manufacture 
of food products, and explosions which 
occurred in threshing machines during 
work in the harvest-fields. 

Work by the Bureau of Chemistry in 
connection with dust explosions in feed 
mills, elevators and industrial plants was 
begun shortly after an explosion in a 
feed-grinding plant in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
June, 1913, caused the death of 33 men, 
injured over 70 employees and damaged 
quantities of grain. Since the inaugura- 
tion of this investigation a great number 
of disastrous dust explosions have oc- 
curred, causing much loss of life and 
the destruction of great quantities of 
grain and food products in grain eleva- 
tors, feed and cereal mills, starch fac- 
tories, sugar refineries and other indus- 
trial plants handling grain. 

During and previous to the war the 
Department of Agriculture worked di- 
rectly with feed millers and grain men 
to install devices preventing explosions, 
and showed them how to remedy danger- 
ous conditions. 

Immediately following explosions in a 
feed mill or elevator, field engineers 
of the Bureau of Chemistry made care- 
ful investigations of conditions under 
which the explosions originated, and 
made suggestions to the company to pre- 
vent further explosions. It soon became 
apparent from these field investigations 
that the ignition of dust on the interior 
of the grinding machine during opera- 
tion caused a number of dust explosions 
and fires in cereal and feed mills, espe- 
cially in the feed-grinding departments. 

Evidence showed that frequently the 
explosions and fires had their origin with- 
in the machine, usually in the attrition 
type of mill. It was b.iieved that they 
were caused by sparks from foreign par- 
ticles or metallic substances entering the 
grain; consequently, the bureau urged 
the necessity of taking steps to remove 
these materials from the mill stream be- 
fore it enteréd the grinding machines. 

Most of the early experimental work 
of the investigation into the causes of 
grain-dust explosions was done in the 
Pennsylvania State College under a co- 
operative agreement arrived at between 
the faculty of that institution and the 
Department of Agriculture. At the re- 
quest of the experimental department of 
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Damage to Grain Elevator by Dust Explosion and Fire 


the college, materials were furnished by 
various milling companies. 

In addition to establishing the rela- 
tion of explosions and fires to grinding 
processes, engineers of this department 
established a number of additional pos- 
sible causes for grain-dust explosions, 
among which may be enumerated the use 
of open flames, lanterns, gas jets, defec- 
tive electrical equipment, electricity pro- 
duced by friction of pulleys and belts 
choke-ups and friction in elevator legs, 
inefficient methods of dust removal and 
collection, and the continuance of dust- 
rooms. 

The great necessity for such a cam- 
paign in grain-dust explosion preven- 
tion as has been mapped out by the Grain 
Corporation in the expenditure of its 
$50,000 appropriation was made manifest 
in recent investigations of the Bureau of 
Chemistry which showed that numerous 
owners and operators of large feed mills 
and elevators have not become familiar 
with the circumstances which accompany 
grain-dust explosions and, consequently, 
permit dangerous conditions to exist, 
without taking the proper steps to rem- 
edy them. 

A recent fire, traced in its origin to a 
dust explosion at the top of the elevator 
leg in a large eastern grain elevator, was 
responsible for the destruction of al- 





Ruins of an Eastern Elevator Destroyed by Explosion and Fire 


most 1,000,000 bus of grain. No doubt 
this might easily have been prevented if 
the principles underlying grain-dust ex- 
plosion prevention, which are to be pop- 
ularized by the experts of the Grain Cor- 
poration, had been generally known. 

An extended study of threshing-ma- 
chine explosions was made by the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the states of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Oregon, Colorado, Texas and 
certain other grain-growing sections. 

To determine the possible causes of 
grain-dust explosions and at the same 
time test the varied preventive measures 
suggested during the process of the 
work, the work in the experimental attri- 
tion mill at the Pennsylvania State 
College touched upon the following 
phases: (1) sparks emitted by foreign 
substances; (2) naked flame; (3) car- 
bon are in attrition mill; (4) carbon are 
in dustroom; (5) explosibility of vari- 
ous grains; (6) static electricity in attri- 
tion mill; (7) static electricity as cause 
of explosions; (8) effect of atmospheric 
humidity; (9) effect of moisture content 
of materials; (10) revolving dampers or 
fire traps; (11) relief valve and pipe. 

In determining the underlying causes 
of grain-dust explosions, it has been gen- 
erally conceded that two conditions must 
exist before dust will cause an explosion: 
first, fine, dry dust must be in a state of 
suspension in an atmosphere containing 
the proper amount of oxygen, and a 
source of sufficient heat must be brought 
in contact with the dust. 

Experiments conducted under the di- 
rection of Dr. Price and Dr. Brown have 
made it clear that carbonaceous dusts 
require an outside source of heat before 
igniting. The sources which have been 
listed as the probable causes of many ex- 
plosions in feed-grinding plants through- 
out the country are (1) use of open lights 
or naked flames, such as lamps, torches, 
gas jets, lanterns, candles and matches; 
(2) entrance of foreign material in 
grinding-machines; (3) electric sparks 
from motors, fuses, switches and light- 
ing systems; (4) static electricity pro- 
duced by friction from pulleys ind belts, 
grinding-machines, etc. 

After a study of grain-dust explosions 
covering a wide field, the Bureau of 
Chemistry arrived at the conclusion that 
carbonaceous dusts have a higher de- 
gree of inflammability than Pittsburgh 
coal dust, and that an inert gas mixture 
containing 12 per cent or less of oxygen 
will prevent a dust explosion from start- 
ing or propagating. Data gathered by 
the Department of Agriculture also 
proves conclusively that there is great 
similarity between gas and dust explo- 
sions. 

In their campaign of grain-dust explo- 
sion prevention for the Grain Corpora- 
tion, Dr. Price and Dr. Brown are plan- 
ning to carry their investigations made 
for the Bureau of Chemistry to-a still 
higher degree of perfection. Their ef- 
forts to interest every member of the 
grain trade-in Mr. Barnes’s campaign for 
fire prevention are already attracting na- 
tional attention. 





The county of Yorkshire, England, 
this year had 2,698,472 acres under crops 
and grass, 205,530 of wheat, 202,776 of 
barley, and 342,401 of oats. 
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AGREES WITH MR. BARNES 


Harry H. Miller, Ohio Bakers’ Official, 
Decries Agitators’ Proposals for 
Reducing Cost of Living 

What Director Julius H. Barnes, of 
the United States Grain Corporation, 
says sw gehen, | bread and wheat prices is 
the first sound utterance on that subject 
since the present agitation began, ac- 
cording to Harry H. Miller, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, vice-president of the Tri- 
State Association of the Baking Industry. 

According to Mr. Miller, none of the 
proposals advanced by agitators will in 
any way solve the high cost of living so 
far as it relates to bread. “If bakers 
made the same plea which Mr. Barnes 
has made, they would be accused of self- 
interest,” he said, in a statement made 
public this week. “Yet it is a fact be- 
yond argument that bread at present 
prices is the cheapest food’ available to 
the American public. People can eat 
only just so much food, and if they 
would increase their consumption of 
bread, they must reduce their consump- 
tion of more expensive but less nutritious 
articles. 

“The United States, while one of the 
largest producers of wheat in the world, 
is one of the smallest consumers. The 
per capita consumption of wheat and 
wheat flour in the United States is only 
375 lbs per year. In Great Britain it is 
425; in Italy, 475; in France, 575; and in 
Argentina, 650. Wheat flour at five cents 
a pound has 17 times the food energy of 
eggs at 48c, 20 times the value of sirloin, 
six times the energy of milk at 12c a 
quart. 

“Several fallacies now going the rounds 
of the press are either the result of igno- 
rance or prompted by selfish interests, 
without regard to fact. The present 
year’s wheat crop is estimated at 1,000,- 
000,000 bus. Only one-half of this will 
go into bread. If an artificial effort 
were made to reduce the price of wheat 
with the idea of cheapening the cost of 
bread, a lower price on the remaining 
500,000,000 bus would have to be made 
unless an injustice were done to the 
farmer, and that is the one thing which 
no one has proposed to do, Even though 
the entire $1,000,000,000 of the govern- 
ment which they talk about were applied 
to bread, it could not mean the return 
of the 5c loaf. 

“Flour is now costing the baker around 
$13 bbl. When there was a 5c loaf the 
same baker was buying flour at $4.50@5 
bbl, but even flour at $4.50 would not 
mean 5c bread now. Why? Because all 
other costs of the loaf have risen pro- 
portionately, chief of which is labor. 

“Flour cost is only about 45 per cent 
of the expense of a loaf of bread. Flour 
would have to be’ below $3 bbl in order 
to permit a return of the famous 5c loaf 
so much desired by politicians. This 
is a condition utterly beyond question in 
the present status of the world-market 
for wheat. 

“Are bakers making money at the 
present time? They are. But it is a 
fact not so generally known that their 
profits are less today than they were a 
year ago under actual war conditions. 
Investigation among grocers and others 
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will reveal the fact that people are not 
eating cheap foods. They are not — 
to. Fancy groceries are in dem as 
never before. 

“Bakers as a class would not object to 
a government subsidy such as has been 
in vogue in England and Italy, but there 
is no evidence that this practice of mak- 
ing the few pay for the bread of the 
many has resulted in any one’s benefit. 

“If a reduction in food costs is neces- 
sary to prevent revolution, let the reduc- 
tion begin at the foundation, where the 
expense also begins. If it costs more to 
raise a bushel of wheat here than it does 
elsewhere, the cost of a loaf of bread is 
bound to be higher. 

“Ten million men were out of produc- 
tive employment for a period of four 
years, so that the world is short on the 
results of productive effort 40,000,000 
years of labor. It is inconceivable that 
such a condition should result in any- 
thing but high prices. 

“In the early stages of the war the 
bakers were subject to a variety of criti- 
cism, but in the end the government 
officials came to take a position almost 
identical with the bakers themselves. We 
are just as anxious as any one to see 
lower costs and lower prices in food- 
stuffs, but we do not believe they will 
be reached by talking, and we do not be- 
lieve they are logical to expect in the 
face of curtailed production every- 
where.” 





Sales Contract Not Affected 


In commenting on the circular recently 
issued by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion calling attention to the danger in- 
volved in making flour sales based on cur- 
rent wheat premiums, Charles F. Rock, 
attorney in fact for the Millers’ Ex- 
change, says: 

Under date of Aug. 9 a bulletin was 
issued by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, part of which, under the caption of 
“Stop and Think,” no doubt attracted 
the attention of all those the circular 
reached. The particular clause that is 
bothering, being misunderstood or mis- 
construed, is this: 

“It is a question, however, whether in 
the event of such a resale price being 
established, millers could enforce the de- 
livery of flour or feed sold to buyers who 
have not signed agreements with the 
Grain Corporation. On sales with such 
buyers, millers assume all the risk.” 

In the first place, the Grain Corpora- 
tion has nothing to do with the matter 
of sales contracts or the enforcement of 
them. It simply requires of the miller, 
jobber and baker that, in the event of a 
resale price being established, whatever 
protection either one of the above shall 
apply for shall be evidenced by “con- 
tracts executed by buyer and seller show- 
ing prices, terms, quantities and condi- 
tions.” 

In the second place, whatever contract 
a miller has with any buyer that is not, 
of course, of an illegal nature, is a con- 
tract.. It can be enforced under the 
law, and it will be enforced, or the de- 
faulter will be made to pay damages in 
money, if the miller is a subscriber at 
this Exchange. There is nothing existing 


to impair the obligations of contracts. 





Damage to Piant Caused by Dust Explosion and Fire 





Fire, Following Dust Explosion in an Eastern Elevator, Which Destroyed Approximately 
a@ Million Bushels of Grain 


The agreement between the Grain Cor- 
poration and the miller, jobber or baker 
is for affording protection to these busi- 
ness interests in the event of a resale 
price on wheat being established by the 
Grain Corporation. It is true that this 
protection applies only as to the differ- 
ence between the guaranteed or fixed 
price on wheat (basis $2.26 per bu, Chi- 
cago) and the resale price, whatever that 
may be as established. Any premium 
price above the guaranteed or fixed price 
does not come within the protection of the 
agreement with the Grain Corporation. 

Those business firms which have not 
the required signed agreements with the 
Grain Corporation cannot, of course, par- 
ticipate in the protection afforded under 
said agreements in the event of a resale 
price. No miller, however, should be in 
doubt as to the legal standing of his con- 
tracts for the sale and purchase of flour 
and feed, as entered into and written up 
and signed, just so said contracts are 
valid and binding agreements as between 
buyer and seller. 

I will say that this office has had 
brought to its attention two or three 
cases where, under the excitement pre- 
vailing a week or so ago, the buyers 
thought there should be a ready willing- 
ness on the part of the milling companies 
interested to cancel certain contracts,— 
that is, cancel them completely, and work 
on an entirely new basis,—if and when 
that new basis were established. This 
is entirely foreign to any situation or 
condition, and inconsistent with the terms 
of the agreements between the Grain Cor- 
poration and the jobber and baker. 

The latter are protected, if they hold 
agreements, in the event of a resale price, 
just the same as the miller. If they do 
not hold the proper agreements and 
licenses, they are up against the law of 
contracts just the same, in their relations 
with the millers. In the cases above re- 
ferred to, the buyers, with the subsequent 
change in conditions, were quite ready to 
let matters stand as originally booked. 

It could not have been the intention of 
the secretary of the Federation to convey 
to any one the idea that there might be 
a question of the enforcement of con- 
tracts. The Grain Corporation has noth- 


ing to do with the enforcement of them, 
anyway, and is only concerned in the pro- 


tection of losses in the event of a resale - 


price and as to what is done during a 
resale price period, as provided in the 
agreements. 

The fact that a buyer has no agree- 
ment with the Grain Corporation does 
not release him from any of his responsi- 
bilities under sales contracts with a 
miller. 





Rate Favors the Japanese 

San Francisco, Cat. Aug. 16.—En- 
forcement of the present freight rate as 
put into effect by the government on 
Shipping Board vessels between ports of 
the Pacific and the Orient will throw 
nearly all of the desirable tonnage to the 
Japanese and other foreign vessels, the 
subcommittee of the ship allocation com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounces. W. K. Hughes and Benjamin 
C. Dailey, who prepared the report which 
will be approved by the foreign trade 
bureau of the Gece for presentation 
to the Shipping Board, said: 

“We are compelled to protest against 
the change in ocean rates as announ 
by the Shipping Board. Nothing was 
done about the dead-weight rate. That 
remains at $12 to the Orient, and will, of 
course, be attractive, and we will have an 
opportunity to book a flood of orders. It 
is impossible, however, to fill a vessel with 
steel rails or other heavy merchandise 
exclusively: There must be a general 
cargo, with a lot of measurement stuff 
included, The Shipping Board made a 
general raise in nearly all sorts of meas- 
urement freight, and the former level of 
$14 now, approximates something over 
$18. 

“The net result will be that the ship- 
pers will book the measurement goods on 
the Japanese ships, and get the favorable 
rate of $14 ton. -There exists no sense or 
reason for placing the rates at the high 
level. It is just what would have been 
ree by. the Japanese lines if they had 

een consulted. Something will have to 
be done to operate our ships along lines 
that will prove attractive to the shippers, 
or all of the business will go to the Jap- 
anese.” R. C. Mason. 
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Following somewhat increased activ- 
ity in flour trade early in the week, lat- 
er reports indicate a falling off in de- 
mand. A feature of the week was the 
large quantity of soft wheat straight 
flour sold to the Grain Corporation by 
local and near-by mills in Missouri and 
Illinois. Prices varied somewhat, but on 
Saturday “aig mills reported sales at 
$10.30, jute, Baltimore. Other business 
consisted of several sales of both hard 
and soft wheat flour for export to the 
West Indies, and mills reported a good 
inquiry from that market. 

Country mills grinding strictly soft 
winter wheat enjoyed another good vol- 
ume of business in southern markets, 
from which there has been a good de- 
mand for several weeks, and many re- 

rt their output sold for the next 60 
ays. 

All grades of flour were included in 
sales reported, but prices varied. Nom- 
inal quotations, in jute sacks, at the 
close: hard wheat 95 per cent $10.10@ 
10.45, 100 per cent $9.75@10, clear $7.50 
@8.25, low-grade $6.50@7; soft wheat 
patent $9.90@10.25, 100 per cent $9.40 
@9.60, clear $7.50@8.25, low-grade $6.50 
@7.25; spring wheat patent, old, $12@ 
1250; 100 per cent, $11@11.60; first 
clear, $8.75@9.50; second clear, $6.50@7. 

New rye flour was quoted by mills in 
jute sacks at $8.65 bbl for fancy white 
patent, $7.80 for medium dark, $6.50 for 
extra dark, and $7.05 for rye meal. Only 
a light business was done. 

Local demand was rather quiet. Buy- 
ers, including bakers and distributors to 
the family trade, apparently have made 
sufficient bookings to meet their require- 
ments for the next 60 days, and are out 
of the market. However, a few sales 
of both hard and soft wheat flour were 
made, mostly for August-September 
shipment. 

The wheat feed market was-.steady on 
spot goods, but weaker for deferred de- 
livery under much freer offerings. Al- 
though embargoes are still in effect, it 
has not affected trade to any great ex- 
tent. However, demand for all feed- 
stuffs has fallen off considerably. Only 
a light business was done in wheat feed, 
and practically no sales were reported in 
other feedstuffs. Bran sold at $40@44, 
mixed feed $53, gray middlings $57@ 
58.50, and middlings $61. White hom- 
iny feed was offered at $73@74; oat feed 
was quoted at $26, No. 1 alfalfa meal at 
$38.50@39, and No. 2 at $34.50@35, 
nominal. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of St. Louis mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 


_week ending Aug. 16, with comparisons, 


was as follows: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
SE SEE sb oo eC ab eccccce 42,600 84 
Teast week .......-66+--+5. 30,600 61 
PP MED. ccs res v0.04 veece 42,400 S4 
Two years ago.......---+++. 41,400 82 


The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 
uct 6f which is sold from St. Louis, was 
as follows: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Whe Week 2.0.65 2-c cece 55,000 71 
Lget week .....---e-seee- 53,300 69 
WORF ABO 2... 22. cevcec coves 45,800 59 
Two Years ago......----+++ 40,000 62 


NOTES 

Harry Glen, of the Gilster Milling 

Co., Steeleville, Ill, has returned from a 
visit to southern markets. 

Strikes in a large number of coal 

mines in southern Illinois have so far not 
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affected operation of mills, but the coal 
shortage is becoming acute. 

Harry Eddins, southern representative 
of the Hanover Star Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown, Ill, called at the main office 
this week, and was a visitor in St. Louis. 

E. P. Bronson and E. Kidder, of the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, re- 
turned this week from Nashville, Tenn., 
where they attended the meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 

F. M. Chandler, of Memphis, Tenn., 
southern representative of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., called at the company’s 
local office this week on his way to Min- 
neapolis, where he will spend several 
days at the main office. 

A meeting of St. Louis millers was 
held here to discuss the Millers’ Export 
Association. E. C. Andrews, a member 
of the executive board of the association, 
representing eastern Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois, was the principal speaker. 
It is the general opinion that most St. 
Louis millers will join this new associa- 
tion. 





NEW ORLEANS 

New Onueans, La., Aug. 16.—The va- 
rious reports concerning proposed change 
in the guaranteed price of wheat, then 
the possibility of opening exports, and 
the many suggestions towards reducing 
the high cost of living, have checked buy- 
ing until the last few days, when it was 
reported several dealers were again in 
the market. The many that were wait- 
ing for lower prices to follow the agita- 
tion are finding out that these do not 
apply on the grade of flour they expected 
to purchase. 

Kansas and Oklahoma mills are quot- 
ing for shipment within 60 days, basis 
98-lb cottons, as follows: short patent, 
$11.35@11,45; 95 per cent, $10.80@10.95; 
straights, $10.55@10.65; first clears, $9@ 
9.50. Minnesota or spring wheat quota- 
tions were $12.05@12.15 for best grades, 
$11.50@11.75 for the next, and a blend 
of old and new at $11@11.20. Soft win- 
ter wheat flour was offered at $10.75 for 
high patent, $10 for 95 per cent and $9.60 
for extra fancy, bulk, New Orleans. 

Wheat bran and shorts are in the 
neighborhood of $45 and $60 ton, respec- 
tively. Corn flour $4.50@4.65 per 100 
Ibs. 

The following quotations are for goods 
received here by dealers in bulk: corn, 
$2.12@2.14 bu; oats, No. 2 83c, No. 3 82c. 

Corn products are quoted by dealers 
as follows, per sack of 100 lbs: corn meal, 
$5.10; cream meal,_$5.20; grits, $5.25. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
438 cars; corn, 30; oats, 203; barley, 512. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 302,000 bus; 
corn, 68,000; oats, 457,000; barley, 2,608,- 
000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 169,680 bus. : 

Georce L, Ferry. 





Estimated Cotton Crop 

A cotton production of 11,016,000 bales 
this year is forecast by the Department 
of Agriculture, basing its estimate on the 
condition of the crop July 25, which it 
announced as 67.1 per cent of normal. 

This forecast shows an increase of 30,- 
000 bales over the forecast made a month 
ago. The condition of the crop showed 
a decline of 2.9 per cent during the 
month, compared with the average decline 
of 4.2 per cent during: the period in pre- 
vious years. 

A forecast of 10,986,000 bales was 
made last month on conditions existing 
June 25. Last year’s crop was 12,040,532 
bales. 

The condition of the crop June 25 was 
70 per cent of normal, and on July 25 
a year ago it was 73.6, while the 10-year 
July 25 average is 76.1. 

Condition July 25 by states follows: 
Virginia, 80; Georgia, 67; Mississippi, 63; 






North Caro- 

71; Florida, 50; 

52; Tennessee, 67; California, 

100; Alabama, 64; Texas, 67; Missouri, 
67; Arizona, 93. 





COAL STRIKE IN BRITAIN 


Situation Serious as Far as Commerce of 
England Is Concerned—United States Cap- 
turing Large Share of Former Trade 


Lonpon, Ene., July 24.—Now that the 
peace celebrations are over, the main 
topic of conversation is the coal strike. 
There is no doubt that the present situa- 
tion is a very serious one, as far as the 
commerce of England is concerned. Six 
shillings a ton have already been added 
to the price, making coal about 52@54s 
per ton to the consumer. 

The export of coal may be described 
as the lifeblood of British commerce, and 
if the miners persist in their present pol- 
icy the trade of England is jeopardized. 

The United States is already capturing 
a large share of the European coal trade 
that was formerly done by Great Britain. 
France and Italy are understood to have 
large contracts for American coal, and it 
is also stated in the press that Denmark 
is buying American coal and that the 
Danish state railways are using coal from 
America. 

The unsatisfactory feature of the strike 
is that no one really seems to know why 
the miners are out on strike. Some say 
that it is owing to the six shillings ad- 
vance authorized by the government, oth- 
ers claim that it is a demand for the 
nationalization of the mines. A protest 
against conscription and the demand that 
British troops be withdrawn from the 
Russian front are quoted as being other 
reasons for the strike. Bonar Law, re- 
cently asked in Parliament to state the 
cause of the strike, replied that it was 
one of the most difficult questions he had 
ever been asked, and failed to give a sat- 
isfactory answer. 

While recently travelling in Scandina- 
via I met a director of a large English 
coal-exporting firm. He summed up the 
situation in this way: “The British miner 
belongs to a class that has no desire to 
accumulate money. All he wants to do 
is to enjoy life when he has the money 
to spend. As long as we have-the present 
high scale of wages, the British miner 
will not do a full week’s work. 

“At the present rate of wages, if he 
works three days he earns sufficient 
money to keep up his household and have 
a good time for the remainder of the 
week. All miners are fond of sport, such 
as whippet-racing, pigeon-flying, football, 
etc., and as long as they have money they 
will spend their time at these amusements 
rather than work. The result is a large 
decrease in the output of coal, and con- 
tinual strikes for higher pay, which, 
owing to the shortage of coal, has to be 
granted.” 

At the present time a large number of 
mines in Yorkshire have already been 
flooded and will be out of commission for 
several months. The government is send- 
ing sailors to pump the water out of the 
mines, but it is feared that a great deal 
of damage has been done. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





France to Import Cattle 
The French government has arranged 
to import a large number of cattle from 
the United States. All kinds of live stock 


. are needed greatly in the devastated area. 


The greatest need, however, according to 
a report of the French Ministry of Agri- 
culture, seems to be’ for milk cows and 
the French government desires, at the 
present time, to obtain dairy cattle for 
this area. The government, in giving as- 
sistance in this area, is planning to im- 
port several thousand head from other 
countries. The plans include the pur- 
chase of some cattle in Canada, and it is 
reported that about 25,000 breeding cat- 
tle will be bought from Switzerland. 
Some grazing cattle also may be im- 


ported. 


Chiggers Bad This Year 

“Chiggers,” or harvest mites, pests so 
minute that they are not often seen, 
whose attacks cause intense itching and a 
rash often supposed to be hives or nettle 
rash, are bad this year, reports Dr. W. 
A. Riley, of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture. On the second or third day 





bola vaseline will afford some relief. 
Flowers of sulphur should be dusted into 
the  E and underwear before in- 
vading the haunts of the pests. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvurutn, Minn., Aug. 18.—There was 
no apparent increase in the flour de- 
mand last week. The trade seemed dis- 
posed to hold off, and mills did not press 
selling. The business consisted mostly 
of caring for regular customers, mills 
giving more attention to grinding and 
getting out old bookings than in accept- 
ing new ones. But few quotations have 
been made on new-crop flour. 

There was a good demand for durum 
flour. The mill has its output for Au- 
gust entirely sold, and is going slow in 
taking on further acceptances until new- 
crop receipts are in sight. 

The rye flour market, aside from a 
light local interest, was virtually a closed 
affair. The mill does not expect much 
demand until the new-crop movement is 
onr 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
21,975 bbls flour, or 59 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 15,215, or 41 per cent, the 
previous week, and 16,810, or 46 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Business -in millfeed was light, as the 
mills are working on old orders. The 
market was healthy, and any offerings 
would be quickly taken at satisfactory 
prices. 

NOTES 


F. J. Thatcher, of the Updike Grain 
Co., Chicago, was in Duluth today. 

W. J. Connors, chairman of the board 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
was here last week. 


Two shipments from Canada by ves- 
sel arrived last week, one of 18,000 bus 
flaxseed and another of 18,000 bus rye. 


Cash barley quotations broke 13c from 
the top the middle of last week, and the 
future market was also easier. Eastern 
demand has lessened. 


The Duluth Board of Trade sampling 
bureau has made its fee for sampling 
ears of grain for the coming year 50c 
per car, beginning Sept. 1. 

Duluth elevators and mills closed Sat- 
urday to permit employees to partici- 
pate in the Welcome Home celebration 
for returned soldiers and sailors. 


J. H. MacMillan, of the Cargill inter- 
ests, came up from Minneapolis today 
with his son, J. H. MacMillan, Jr., who 
will enter the offices of the company here. 


In the Duluth Welcome Home celebra- 
tion last Saturday, the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. and the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co. entered handsome floats in the pa- 
rade. 


The rye market holds strong under a 
steady demand for both cash and fu- 
tures. Receipts are lighter, and houses 
specializing in rye are keen to get sup- 
plies. 


Benjamin Stockman, general manager 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has _re- 
turned from a five months’ trip to Eu- 
rope, during which he visited the British 
Isles and the Continent. 


The strike of coal dock men continues, 
but workers at the ore docks have re- 
turned. Some boats have resumed opera- 
tions, while others have laid off their 
crews and will be idle until grain ship- 
ping begins. 

The screenings market continues strong, 
because of low supplies and fair de- 
mand, Wheat screenings are reported 
to have sold at $24 ton last week, and 
buckwheat at $36. Mill oats were quoted 
at 62@68c bu. 

The first wheat to be received on the 
new crop arrived today, and consisted of 
two cars. One applied on a previous sale 


and the other ed No. 3 and brought 
$2.50 bu, or 341%%4c over the government 
price, New oats and rye are also ar- 


riving. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 16.—Unusual 
interest was shown in Wall Street in the 
sudden death of Andrew Carnegie. It 
has been many years since Mr. Carnegie 
was a really important influence in Wall 
Street affairs, but he was for so long a 
striking factor in the steel and iron in- 
dustry, and so influential in the organiza- 
tion of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, that he was always an extremely in- 
teresting personality in financial affairs. 

Mr.. Carnegie will long be remembered 
as one of the strongest and ablest men 
that the United States has ever pro- 
duced. He will probably pass into his- 
tory as one of the most widely known 
Americans. The reason for this is that 
he was extraordinarily generous, and 
through his enormous benefactions he be- 


‘came known everywhere. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S SUCCESSOR 


In some respects Mr. Carnegie will 
never have a successor in the steel in- 
dustry. That trade has been so thor- 
oughly reorganized since he was a promi- 
nent factor in it that it may be a ques- 
tion whether any one man will ever wield 
the influence that Mr. Carnegie once ex- 
ercised. Judge Gary, who is the virtual 
head of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, exerts a strong influence in the steel 
trade, but Charles M. Schwab is more of 
a steel man in the sense that he under- 
stands everything that is worth while 
about this tremendous American indus- 
try. 

COST-OF-LIVING AGITATION 

The opinion now prevails that some 
effective measures will be taken to bring 
down the high cost of living in the United 
States. One result of this agitation has 
been that many large wholesale interests 
have read justed their prices so that some 
of the-most important supplies will be 
available on more reasonable terms. In 
financial circles a great deal of uncer- 
tainty is felt as to the ultimate influence 
of the well-organized price-fixing cam- 
paign. Some of the larger industrial cor- 
porations are likely to be seriously in- 
convenienced by this arrangement. 

On the other hand, it is recognized that 
the advance in food prices has reached a 
point where something must be done im- 
mediately to check further rise. It is 
hoped, however, that any regulations 
adopted will be reasonable, and that all 
classes of the population will act on the 
advice of the Federal Reserve Board and 
set in at once to save money and to in- 
crease production. In no other way will 
it be possible for the American people 
to cure the high cost of living. 


RAILROAD SHARES 

There has been relatively little inquiry 
for railroad shares. The reason for this 
is that the average investor has been 
greatly alarmed by the nation-wide cam- 
paign started by the labor unions with 
the idea of forcing the American people 
to accept government ownership as the 
only solution of the railroad problem. 
The feeling prevails, however, that they 
will never accept this plan, and that there 
must be a tremendous fight ahead if the 
labor unions insist on making government 
ownership the great issue of the next 
presidential campaign. 

The railroads are in a very bad way 
as a result of the showing made since 
they were taken over by the federal au- 
thorities. From every standpoint, there- 
fore, it is to be hoped that the country 
may be spared the inconvenience and un- 
rest which would result from a hotly con- 
tested presidential campaign fought 
along this line. 


SMALL INVESTORS 

Because of the agitation regarding the 
high cost of living, the smaller investors 
have not been the large factor in the 
stock market that they were a few weeks 















ago. It is reasonable, however, to expect 
that they will become largely influential 
later on, and that they will release very 
large aggregate buying orders within a 
few weeks. The general public is still 
wholly interested in the stock market, for 
there is a well-defined feeling that the 
United States is in for a long period of 
prosperity. The rest of the world is mak- 
ing enormous purchases in this country, 
and there is no doubt that an immense 
amount of wealth will be received by the 
American people as the result of this 
extraordinary ic ages Prag gg 

Every outgoing ship is weighed down 
with American supplies, and there is no 
telling when this will end. The reason is 
that the rest of the world is heavily short 
of the supplies which the United States 
has in abundance. It is reasonable to 
expect, therefore, that there will be con- 
tinued prosperity for the industries that 
are being helped by this movement. 


EASIER MONEY 


As a direct consequence of the liquida- 
tion that has taken place on the Stock 
Exchange, there have been ‘much easier 
conditions prevailing in the money mar- 
ket. In this way it has been relieved of 
tremendous pressure, and there has been 
a larger supply of money for the rank 
and file of mercantile borrowers. In view 
of what has happened within. the last 
fortnight, evidently the warning of the 
Federal Reserve Board has made Wall 
Street interests realize that it is suicidal 
for them to force their demands for funds 
at a time when they were urgently need- 
ed in other directions. 

Almost every week there are applica- 
tions for large loans from borrowers in 
other parts of the world. Within the 
past few weeks about $300,000,000 of such 
have been placed in the United States, 
a large number having been absorbed by 
American investors, but some of them are 
still held in the hands of banking syndi- 
cates which undertook to find a market 
for them here. 

Wall Street has become a great inter- 
national money market. Compared with 
conditions existing five years ago, the 
present situation is most unusual. This 
is a very different United States from 
that of 1914. The development of for- 
eign business has been on such a broad 
scale as to bring into the market under- 
takings that were never before offered 
the- business men of this country. The 
Davison committee still has the foreign 
trade syndicate under discussion, but 
nothing will be done until Washington 
has disposed of the peace compact. 


MONEY FOR HARVESTING 


All the large financial institutions of 
Wall Street are believed to have partici- 
pated in the extraordinary movement of 
harvesting funds to the West and South. 
A view prevails that it has taken a larger 
amount of money to move the crops this 
year than ever before, one reason being 
the unusually high wages farmers have 
been obliged to pay. The chief agricul- 
tural states will receive an immense 
amount of wealth as a result of the rela- 
tively high price paid for all crops pro- 
duced this year, and this will help retail 
trade and add largely to the basic pros- 
perity of the American people. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


The country is doing an immense vol- 
ume of business, and there are signs that 
the next six months will again break all 
trade records. The country is “going 
strong,” and the people are going along 
with it. The general feeling is that there 
will be a material increase in the volume 
of foreign trade before the year ends. 
Everything depends upon the improve- 
ment of shipping facilities and the ability 
of our pa am to supply the credits 
which must be provided Sbefore the for- 


market must broaden. The great city 
banks must prefer to finance the business 
man, the manufacturer and the exporter 
rather than the trader in stocks. The 
latter business may be the most profit- 
able, but the bankers must show a pref- 
erence for business loans, whatever the 
disparity in rates as compared with the 
quotations for call loans in Wall Street. 


THE OUTLOOK 
The big thing now is labor. The wage- 
earner has become a difficult proposition 
to handle. He himself is all right, but 
those in control of his unions are past 
masters in the art of creating disturb- 
ance. The right of capital must be pro- 
tected. The laborer is always worthy of 
his hire, but he must not kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. And that is 
just what would occur if the country 
were in the mood to adopt the sensa- 
tionally socialistic policies that the rail- 
road brotherhoods are seeking to force 
upon them. There will not be much of a 
stock market until this labor difficulty is 
straightened out. The problem must be 
solved, and solved right. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvititz, Tenn., Aug. 16.—Confi- 
dence following uneasiness caused by 
events at Washington in regard to re- 
sale of flour is now being gradually re- 
stored, and buyers in the Southeast have 
been resuming purchases. The volume of 
business this week has been below nor- 
mal, but a decided improvement over 
last week, when general agitation almost 
halted buying. 

A canvass of the southeastern situation 
shows that buyers are almost unanimous- 
ly of the opinion that flour will work to 
a higher level unless some kind of control 
is undertaken by the Grain Corporation. 

Stocks of flour in the Southeast are 
lower than they have been at this season 
for a number of years. In some sec- 
tions an actual shortage is reported, job- 
bers being unable to get flour fast enough 
to meet the requirements of retailers. 
Where labor can be secured, mills are 
running full time, with heavy shipments. 

With the exception of a few points 
having high rates from the Ohio River 
mene prices have apparently not 
been affected by the announcement of 
sale of flour by the Grain Corporation, 
there being little difference in the values 
quoted and prices named by the mills, 
package considered. Slight declines are 
noted on 100 per cent flour, while the 
higher grades are generally firm. 

Quotations are as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, 98 lbs cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11@11.50; 
standard or regular patents, $10.40@ 
10.65; 100 per cent flour, $9.95@10.25. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers. High 
prices curtail sale of Minnesota flour. 
Bakers continue in the market for old 
flour, which sells at good premiums. 
Quotations for new flour: hard winter 
wheat, 98 lbs, jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $10.55@10.75; spring wheat, $12@ 
12,50. 

Mills have continued to accumulate 
wheat, notwithstanding the large output 
of flour. The movement of wheat in 
Tennessee and Kentucky is almost over, 
and receipts are now arriving largely 
from St. Louis and markets further west. 
No. 2 red wheat is quoted at $2.25@2.28. 

The demand for millfeed is apparent- 
ly not to be satisfied. Mills have no dif- 
ficulty in selling for quick or deferred 
shipments all they can offer. The mar- 
ket is stronger, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $44@46; mixed feed, 
$54@57; standard middlings or shorts, 
$59@65. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, with a capacity of 227,670 
bbls, for the week ending Aug. 16 was 
172,344, or 75.69 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 141,747 bbls and 73.8 per 
cent last week, 63.5 per cent the same 
week in 1918, 82.7 in 1917, 71 in 1916, 
78.7 in 1915, 76.4 in 1914, ‘63.6 in 1913, 
and 60.8 in 1919. 


THE CORN TRADE 


The demand for corn meal continues 
light, with little change in prices. No. 2 





white corn is 
bolted corn 


sacked, per 
f.o.b. Ohio River — Meoesae 
plain meal, 10@145c less, 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Aug, 16 Aug. 9 
Flour, bbls 40,600 34,800 
Wheat, bus . - 909,700 $72,000 
Corn, bus ... S. 81,900 82,500 
Oaeg,  WUP a iidos se cevicens 129,700 


169,000 
NOTES is 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 346 cars. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
opened an office at 823 Bay Street, Jack- 
sonville, Fla, 

The Marco Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
have been purchased by the George Nei- 
meyer Grain Co., of Little Rock. 

The Shelby Mills, of Memphis, with 
$50,000 capital stock, have been incor- 
porated by A. J. Beurer, E. E. Hopkins 
and others. 

The new plant of the Wathen Milling 
Co., Louisville, which has a storage ca- 
pacity of 225,000 bus, is now storing 
grain for other concerns. 

The Charles Tiedemann Milling Co., of 
O’Fallon, Ill, has opened a distribution 
branch at 50 North Front Street, Mem- 
phis, in charge of J. N. Whiteside. 

The rail situation has affected business 
in the Southeast the past 10 days, but 
with the end of the shopmen’s strike, 
normal conditions are expected shortly. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Waiving Quality 


When goods are sold with reference to 
a sample, but the buyer accepts partial 
delivery of goods inferior to that stand- 
ard, he precludes himself from refusing 
to receive the remainder of the contract 
quantity, assuming that the same is equal 
in quality to the partial delivery. This, 
in brief, is the holding of the Iowa su- 
preme court in the case of Halloran vs. 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Defendant agreed to buy 1,500 bus corn 
from plaintiff, and accepted delivery of 
about one-third, but refused to receive 
the remainder on the ground that the 
contract was made with reference to a 
sample which would grade No. 2 white, 
and that the corn tendered graded only 
No. 3 mixed. 

In plaintiff's suit to recover damages 
for rejection of the last delivery ten- 
dered, defendant was held liable on the 
theory that the contract was an entire 
transaction, and that if defendant de- 
sired to reject the corn because it was 
not of the quality. represented by the 
sample, that should have been dene when 
the first delivery was tendered. Af- 
firming the judgment in plaintiffs fa- 
vor, the supreme court remarked: 

“It is a well-settled rule that upon 
sales by sample, where the contract is 
entire, the buyer cannot accept the bene- 
fit of the contract in part and rescind 
it in part. And this is especially true 
where the alleged inferiority to sample is 
visible to or discoverable by the pur- 
chaser when the first delivery is made. 

. . A mere verbal declaration of dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of the thing 
delivered is of no avail if the delivery is 
in fact accepted. 

“If there be an exception to this rule 
where the quality of the article is not vis- 
ible upon a casual inspection, or where 
the purchaser has not had reasonable op- 
portunity to ascertain the quality, it can- 
not affect the result in this case, for it 
appears without dispute that the defend- 
ant did examine the corn, and did ascer- 
tain its quality and grade before it re- 
ceived the first delivery. It was then its 
duty to exercise its option to accept and 
pay for the corn according to the con- 
tract, or to refuse the offered de- 
livery. . «+. 

“A different result would be ible 
if there was any showing that the corn 
tendered for the second delivery was in 
any way inferior to that which had al- 
ready been accepted by the defendant.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





The American consul at Genoa, Italy, 
cabled, under date of Aug. 4, that a pub- 
lished royal decree authorizes the renew- 
al of import and export transit com- 
merce with the German republic. 
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ESTIMATING CANADIAN CROPS 


The authorities of the government of 
Canada are developing a system of an- 
nual crop statistics that is expected to 
secure a degree of accuracy in supplying 
public information on this important 
por a that will do away with the un- 

eee A that has always surrounded the 
pete ion of grain in this country. 

Under this new plan the Dominion 
bureau of statistics, acting in concert 
with the governments of the provinces, 
will collect in June of each year from 
every farmer in Canada an exact state- 
ment of the areas sown to each grain 
upon his particular farm. This will be 
done through the public schools and by 
various other means open to the provin- 
cial authorities. Upon the basis of this 
information there will be established a 
sound foundation for working out the 
results of each year’s farming opera- 
tions. After harvest and threshing there 
will be a further collection of precise 
information. 

When completed, the June cards will 
be sorted by provincial authorities into 
counties and districts, and forwarded to 
Ottawa for final compilation into pro- 
vincial and Dominion totals. Final re- 
sults will be adjusted after consultation 
between all the departments concerned. 
The information will then be given to 
the public. 

This present year is the third in which 
the new Canadian plan has been in 
operation. So far it has given promise 
of success. Not all the farmers to whom 
statistical blanks have been delivered 
have made returns, but year by year the 
percentage is growing and an active 
campaign to secure better results is main- 
tained. 

It is expected that, with a few years’ 
experience, the results achieved will af- 
ford a prompt and accurate annual in- 
dex to the principal grain crops of this 
country that will furnish a sound basis 
upon which all the world may rely in 
adjusting prices and business expecta- 
tions. When it reaches a fair degree of 

erfection the statistical record result- 
ing will entirely supersede the tentative 
and often contradictory estimates from 
federal, provincial, trade and press 
sources upon which the markets have 
hitherto been obliged to rely. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for western spring wheat flour 
is very active. Stocks on hand are about 
the lowest known, and buyers are having 
considerable trouble to meet their re- 
quirements. Many bakers are particu- 
larly anxious about their supplies for the 
next few weeks. B -September, 
new-crop flour should available, which 
will relieve the situation. The price of 
old-crop spring wheat flour is not 
changed, being $10.90 bbl, in bags, in 
mixed-car lots, net cash, delivery On- 
tario points. 

A very limited amount of old-crop win- 
ter wheat flour is offering at $9.50@10 
bbl, in second-hand bags, basis Montreal 
freights. New-crop winters are offer- 
ing at $9.25@9.50, in second-hand ba ®, 
same basis. These prices are about 
same as those ruling a week ago. 

No sales of A ay for export have been 
made, excepting a limited amount to 
Newfoundland and the West Indies. 
There is now no machinery for the pur- 
chase of flour. The newly-created Ca- 
nadian wheat board is perfecting its or- 
ganization, and will undertake buying for 


necessary arrangements can be made. 


MILLFEED CONTINUES FIRM 


The smallness of the volume of flour 
at present being produced in Canadian 
mills is responsible for an unusual short- 
age of millfeed. Mills are doling out 
their stocks in a most sparing way. 
Mixed-car trade takes all the feed there 
is to sell. As soon as new-crop grinding 
of spring wheat becomes active there 
will be relief in this respect. Meanwhile, 
it is only occasionally that a full car lot 
is available. The current quotation for 
spring wheat bran in mixed cars with 
flour is $42@45 ton, bags included, while 
the car-lot price is $50, at Ontario coun- 
try points; shorts, $44@49 in mixed cars, 
or $58 in straight cars. 

WHEAT 

The movement of new-crop ‘ winter 
wheat is limited. Considerable quanti- 
ties are ready for delivery from farms 
but, as nothing definite has been decided 
as to prices or mode of marketing, mill- 
ers and dealers are unable to operate 
freely. It is now known that the board 
appointed to handle the western wheat 
crop will have jurisdiction in Ontario, 
and that machinery for controlling the 
winter wheat movement is being devised 
at Winnipeg. Meanwhile, country mill- 
ers are paying $2@2.08 bu for No. 2 red 
or white at mill doors in Ontario, and 
$2.08@2.10 for car lots. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal prices have 
declined. Mills are now asking $5@5.15 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered, for rolled oats 
in mixed-car lots at Ontario points, and 
for oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. This amounts to a 


drop of 15c bag in prices. Demand is 
light. 

Oat hulls, reground, $80 ton, mill 
points. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Barley and oats are the only coarse 
grains of domestic production that are 
offering, and of these the quantities are 
decidedly limited. No. 3 white Ontario 
oats are worth 87@90c bu, in car lots, at 
country shipping points; malting barley, 
$1.35. No. 3 yellow, kiln-dried, United 
States corn is selling here at $2.15 bu, 
in car lots, delivery Ontario points. 


NOTES 


Feed flour is being quoted in Ontario 
at $65@67 ton, in bags, delivered. Of- 
ferings are unusually small. 

During May, Canada exported to the 
United States 10,691 tons of elevator 
screenings valued at $102,539. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., 
common shares of a par value of $100 
are now selling on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at $177@178. 

Official figures show the value of the 
7,930 tons of bran, shorts and middlings 
exported from Canada in May to have 
been $346,688, or very close to $43.50 
per ton. 

The total value of grain, flour and mill 
products exported from Canada in April 
and May was $53,730,789, as against $48,- 
053,692 in the same two months of 1918, 
and $73,592,885 in 1917. 

Harvesting is well along in Ontario. 
Some grain is still being cut in the more 
agen | counties, but this work is most- 
ly completed. Help has been scarce and 
ear, which made the process of cutting 
slower than usual. 

During the two months of the Cana- 
dian fiscal year ending May 30, last, the 
total exports of Canadian flour to all 
countries amounted to 1,583,673 bbls, as 
against 1,892,912 in same period of 1918 
and 1,221,981 in 1917. 





resale to over-sea markets as soon as the 





W. B. Browne & Co., Toronto, are re- 
modeling their flour mill at Markham, 
Ont., to make semolina and farina from 
Ontario goose wheat. This mill former- 
ly belonged to Milne Bros., and had a 
daily capacity in flour of 75 bbls. 


The work of recovering the grain from 
the government elevator at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., is begun. While a good deal 
of débris is lying on top of the bins, it 
is not believed that any great amount of 
damage has been done to the stocks of 
wheat and barley which comprised all 
the grain in store at time of the explo- 
sion. 


A government estimate places the crop 
of winter wheat grown in Ontario this 
year at 21,762,000 bus, compared with 
7,054,000 last year. These figures about 
represent the extremes of production in 
this province at any time within the last 
10 years. Ordinarily, Ontario produces 
about 17,000,000 bus of this kind of 
wheat. 


On Monday of this week a stock mar- 
ket rumor excited some speculative bid- 
ding on the Toronto exchange for shares 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., with the result that the bid was 
advanced about 20 points. Speculators 
can make nothing of this stock. It is 
all closely held, and it would take con- 
siderable excitement and a very high bid 
to draw the present shareholders. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 16.—No fur- 
ther announcements have been made by 
the Canadian wheat board in regard to 
prices for wheat, flour and feed, but 
millers expect an announcement today 
or early next week. In the meantime the 
demand is heavy, and mills have all the 
orders they can fill. Some of the small- 
er mills may be compelled to close for a 
week or two until new-crop grain is avail- 
able. Mill prices for standard spring 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west....... - $10.40 
BEMMIROOD. <6 ecccccccdiccwieiecndecedcs 10.40 
BaSkatchewWan oo. cccsecccccssccscccce 10.30 
BIDOPER ccccccincccccccvcccvcserssevce 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 


PRINCE RUPSret ci cccscsovccccesvcvscee 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20¢ bbl 
over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is heavy, and domes- 
tic business good. Bran is quoted at $40 


ton, and shorts at $44, in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered Manitoba 
points. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of new-crop wheat are be- 
ginning, and will be general next week; 
in fact there have been deliveries from 
many points in Manitoba the latter part 
of this week. Nothing definite has been 
learned about the prices for this crop. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of cash oats and barley have 
been light, and demand fairly keen, all 
week. Barley has declined since last 
week, while oats and rye show very little 
change. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 914%4c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.38; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.43,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change to record in the 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Standard brands of rolled oats are quot- 
ed at $4.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered to 
the trade in Manitoba, $4.35 in Saskatche- 








wan and $4.50 in Alberta; oatmeal in 98- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT BOARD MEETS IN WINNIPEG 

The first meeting of the Canadian 
wheat board was held in the council-room 
of the Grain Exchange on Monday. 
Morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
were held, and meetings have been held 
each day this week. On Wednesday morn- 
ing an open meeting was held to hear any 
suggestions the public might wish to 
make. All speakers who in any way rep- 
resented the producers urged that, if the 
market is not to be left open, the initial 
price be fixed at not less than $2.26, the 
price in the United States.. James Stew- 
art, chairman of the board, stated that 
the price had not yet been fixed. 

Farmers are very dissatisfied with the 
proposed price of $1.75, which has been 
taken much too seriously. They have 
held meetings in several districts, and 
sent protests to the board. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Harvesting is well under way in the 
western provinces. Threshing has begun 
at a few points, and will be general by 
the end of the month. The weather this 
week has been fair and farm, with local 
showers throughout the three provinces. 


NOTES 


J. E. Hall, general manager Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was in Win- 
nipeg this week. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
ceived its first car of 1919 wheat this 
week. It graded No. 1 northern. 

The Western Canada mill at Brandon 
received two loads of wheat on Tuesday. 
This is 15 days earlier than wheat has 
ever before been received by milling men 
there. 

O. H. Jules, manager Outlook Flour 
Mills, and Alfred H. Clark, manager 
Radisson Milling Co., are among the 
Saskatchewan millers visiting in Winni- 
peg this week. 

The Associated Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated at Winni- 
peg. M. K. Smith, grain merchant, is 
one of the incorporators. The authorized 
capital stock is $150,000. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, Sanford Evans, secre- 
tary millers’ committee, and W. A. 
Black, of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Lt. are in Winnipeg this week. 

Professor N. E. Hansen, of South Da- 
kota, in speaking at Winnipeg made a 
plea for more government aid to be spent 
on experiments on the problems of agri- 
culture and horticulture. He declared 
that a rustless wheat could be produced. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., received its first car of new wheat 
at the Keewatin mill this week. It grad- 
ed No. 1 northern, and came from Ros- 
enfield. The wheat in that district is 
i aig 20 bus per acre, and will grade 
well. 

George Lane, a pioneer cattleman of 
this country who returned to Calgary 
this week from a trip to Europe, advises 
cattlemen to keep all their stock if they 
can possibly winter them this year. The 
cattle market in Europe will be good‘ for 
some time, in his opinion. 

The damage to the Quaker Oats Co. 
elevator at Saskatoon, Sask., by recent 
fire, is now placed at $500,000. About 
50,000 bus of grain were included in the 
loss. Fortunately, the fire was confined 
to the elevator, the two main pea 
containing the oatmeal and flour mil 
escaping with minor damage. 

The Union Supply Co. Ltd. North 
Battleford, Sask., lost its 125-bbl flour 
mill at Rosthern, Sask., by fire on the 
night of July 27. This misfortune neces- 
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August 20, 1919 

sitated the reo of a disused mill 

g to company at the same 

int. After the necessary repairs have 

Feast made, the mill now to be used will 
be put into operation. 

Farmers in the western provinces have 
asked for 18,000 men for harvest work, 
and 7,000 arrived at Winnipeg on the 
first excursion from the East. Farm 
wages have advanced to $5 a day, and 
steedy work for at least six weeks has 
been promised. Many of the men are 
returned soldiers, and quite a number 
hope to remain in the West. 


W. E. Milner, formerly manager at 
Winnipeg of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., has been appointed secretary of the 
Greater Winnipeg Board of Trade. It 
is now more than a year since Mr. Mil- 
ner retired from his position with the 
Maple Leaf company. In the interval he 
has not been engaged in any active busi- 
ness. He was president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange during the year 1916. 


A new milling company, the Alberta 
Flour Mill, Ltd., is erecting in Calgary 
what is claimed will be the finest mill in 
Canada. At first it was decided that 
the stock of this company would all be 
sold in Alberta, but owing to the crop 
failure it is thought advisable to sell a 
part of it in Manitoba. The directors 
include several well-known Calgary men. 
Edward E, Stevens is general manager. 


Freight privileges have been granted 
to live stock owners in the West that are 
likely to suffer for want of feed, as fol- 
lows: freighting hay into a drouth-strick- 
en area; freighting hay-making machin- 
ery from a point outside a drouth-strick- 
en area and back; shipping cattle from 
a point within to a point outside a drouth 
area and back. These arrangements 
were made between the Dominion and 
the three provincial governments, and the 
railway companies. Free freight privi- 
leges under certain regulations are af- 
forded the farmers. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 


MontTreat, Que., Aug. 16.—Millers are 
still waiting for an announcement of the 
plans of the wheat board, of which no 
details have been issued. Full details are 
promised for early next week. In the 
meantime, mills are grinding little flour 
and are doing only a hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness. Sales of spring grades in car lots 
to country points have been made at $11 
bbl, in jute. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged, with 
a quiet business passing. Sales of bro- 
ken lots have been made at $11.40@11.50 
bbl in new cotton bags, and at $11.20@ 
11.30 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

White corn flour has advanced 40c bbl. 
Business quiet. Today’s quotations are 
$10.80@10.90 bbl, in jute bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

Sales of rye flour are bein 
$8.50@9 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

Supplies of millfeed are small, and 
demand is heavy. Bran is selling in 
mixed-car lots in bags at $48 ton; shorts, 
$50. 

There is nothing new in rolled oats, 
The supply of goods on hand is ade- 
quate. Quotations remain at $4.95@5 
for standard grades in jute bags, and at 
$5@5.25 in cotton bags. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 


made at 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 9, 1919 


Wheat Corn - Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 

New York.. 253,432 ..... 183,845 834,490 
Boston of eee be). be gee 88,000 ...66. 
Philadelphia 419,000 2,000 10,000 ....-+-. 
Baltimore... 927,000  ..... 79,000 60,000 
N. Orleans. 153,000 67,000 15,000 233.000 
Galveston... 778,000 ..6.s  seece svvece 
Montreal .. 481,000 ..... 249,000 47,000 





69,000 574,845 1,193,490 
Scees 921,839 1,653,902 
2,000 453,423 


Tots., wk.3,041,432 
Prev, wk...2,132,336 
U. K’gdom.1,423,201 





Continent ..1,618,231 « 206,433 § wceovce 
8S. and Ctl. 

AMPOTICE. «) wevees © Kew 6,000... sscee 
W. EMGIOS. 0. cesses cance 10,000 ..aeee 
Other 

countries... ...... OT OOO cscs) vewese 

Totals ...3,041,432 69,000 574,845 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Aug. 9,1919 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 12,761,569 573,000 
Flour, bbls ........-- 3,998,114 724,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 40,743,077 3,831,000 
Corn, bu@ .......+++- 341,255 1,009,000 
Oats, Dus ....-.-seee 7,140,608 8,051,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOPEFUL VIEW OF EUROPE 


Grain Corporation Envoy Reports Optimisti- 
cally on Long Tour of Agricultural Area 
—tTransportation Great Need 


Confident that Europe is willing and. 


able to work out its own salvation, and 
that its peoples, anxious to return to 
normal productive labor, are doing so as 
rapidly as possible, John D. Shanahan, 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
who has just returned from abroad, de- 
clared upon his arrival that Europe’s 
greatest need is the restoration of her 
transportation systems and the resump- 
tion of normal trade facilities between 
communities and peoples. 

At the direction of Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, Mr. 
Shanahan went abroad last May to gath- 
er first-hand and expert data relating to 
the acreage and probable quantities of 
food grains to be realized from the 
European harvests this year, for the in- 
formation of the Wheat Director. Mr. 
Shanahan was accompanied on his trip 
abroad by Harry V. Harlan and E. G. 
Boerner, representing the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Boerner 
returned with Mr. Shanahan. 

Over 5,200 miles of European wheat 
territory was covered by Mr. Shanahan 
and his party in automobiles, starting 
from Paris and travelling to Mount 
Cenis Pass in the Alps, thence across 
northern Italy, southeastern Europe, the 
Balkans, north through Poland and into 
Russia. Returning, they passed through 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and northern France. 

Discussing social and economic condi- 
tions in Europe ,as they were brought 
home to him in his tour, Mr. Shanahan 
said: 

“The two great needs of Europe to- 
day are the return to normal productive 
labor and activities and the establishment 
of diplomatic and trade relations be- 
tween the various countries which will, 
of course, tend to counteract the more 
or less pernicious psychology developed 
by the war, and hasten a realization of 
peace and stable government. Following, 
or closely connected with the foregoing, 
is the need for the immediate rehabilita- 
tion of the railways, canals and other 
means and facilities of transport and 
distribution, which were all more or less 
destroyed or disorganized by the war. 

“I was particularly impressed with the 
effects of broken and disorganized dis- 
tributing facilities on the living condi- 
tions in the various sections of Europe,” 
Mr. Shanahan continued. “Some _ sec- 
tions of the country districts of south- 
ern Europe, with the new harvest, are 
now fairly well —— with food, and 
prices are reasonable. 

“In the cities, broken distribution chan- 
nels create distress through high prices. 
A good average meal in Vienna costs 
from $3 to $5, in Paris from $3 to $3.50, 
in London from $2.75 to $8, while in 
Slavonia and the Banat country of old 
Hungary good average meals can be ob- 
tained in the smaller towns for from 75c 
to $1 and in the cities at from $1.50 to $2. 

“We travelled in two automobiles over 
more than 5,200 miles, found the roads 
generally good, and were mired only 
once—at an approach to a ford where 
the bridge, which had been blown up 
during the war, was being rebuilt. 

“When I left America,” Mr. Shanahan 
said, “I had an idea, gathered from gen- 
eral reports, that all Europe was more 
or less a seething caldron of distress 
and anarchy, and that things generally 
had gone to the dogs. It was, therefore, 
a source of constant surprise to me to 
find at least 90 per cent of the tillable 
acreage of Europe planted, although lack 
of fertilizers, unfavorable season in some 
sections, and the lack of proper tools for 
tillage, will militate against a normal pro- 
duction on this acreage. The disturb- 
ances on which the thoughts of our peo- 
ple have been concentrated since the 
armistice are confined to a few congest- 
ed centers, such as Budapest, and a 
comparatively small section in eastern 
Galicia and eastern Poland. 

“The salvation of humanity generally 
in oe during the armistice, I am 
convinced, was the food relief provided 
through American initiative. The hope 
and backbone of Europe is the peasant, 
who, with the turmoil and stress of war 
raging about him, and in many cases 
without adequate implements and tools 


in whole succeeded, where 
it was -at all ‘in cultivating at 
least 90 per cent of the tillable soil. In 
many places his work is in evidence right 
up to the trenches and firing lines. 

“Broadly speaking, I think real dis- 
tress in Europe, as far as food grains 
are concerned, will disappear after the 
present harvests. Some sections may 
need help before the harvests of 1920, 
but with improved distribution facili- 
ties and better trade relations, imports 
into Europe of food grains may be con- 
fined largely to the customary import- 
ing countries.” 





British Investments in Argentina 

Referring to news reports alleging 
friction between Great Britain and Ar- 
gentina due to extensive English invest- 
ments in the latter country, the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York says 
that $2,000,000,000 has been considered a 
conservative estimate of the amount of 
such investments. 

“Owing to the newness of the country 
and the character of its industries,” the 
bank says, “Argentina has always been 
a heavy importer of foreign capital. A 
report recently issued by the director 
general of commerce and industries of 
Argentina clearly shows the predomi- 
nance of British capital in the industrial 
organization of the republic. The total 
amount of British investment there is 
not known, but $2,000,000,000 has been 
considered a conservative estimate. The 
following figures include only the realized 
capital of limited liability companies 
(000’s omitted) : 





Industrial 
Railways* enterprises Totals 
National ..... $314,811 $128,879 $443,690 
British ...... 1,324,903 78,793 1,403,696 
Oth. countries. 112,582 15,041 127,623 
Totals ...... $1,752,295 $222,714 $1,975,009 


*Railways and other commercial enter- 
prises. 

“It is known that British capital in 
railways alone amounts to $1,138,756,484. 
This represents about 10 times the rail- 
way investments of any other foreign 
country in the Argentine. 

“The close trade relations between Ar- 
gentina and the United Kingdom are 
shown by the fact that for a long period 
almost one-third of the total imports into 
Argentina were received from Great 
Britain, to which one-third of Argentina’s 
total exports were sent. The war has 
resulted in a small reduction in the 
amount of imports from Great Britain, 
but exports to her show a tendency to 
increase.” 





Louisiana Rice Crop 

Optimism is the keynote from all parts 
of the rice belt in Louisiana, according 
to a report issued Aug. 11 by John S. 
Dennee, field agent United States 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. Almost with- 
out exception, he says, the reports from 
men making the crop are in the superla- 
tive degree, and the unusual prospect is 
the chief topic of conversation when- 
ever and wherever rice planters congre- 
ate. 

The final outturn will probably be 
larger or smaller than 20,045,000 bus, 
according as growing conditions here- 
after are better or worse than average. 





China’s Foreign Trade for 1918 


Regardless of internal disorganization, 
the foreign trade of China continues to 
show a satisfactory increase. The - total 
for the year 1918 was the highest on 
record, being 1,040,776,113 haikwan taels, 
or approximately $1,241,645,903, the in- 
creases being . 28,325,709 haikwan taels 
and $204,423,181. The greater value of 
the dollar increase is accounted for by 
the difference in the conversion rates, 
these being $1.02 in 1917 as against $1.193 
for 1918. 

Of the totals for 1918, Japan’s share 
amounted to over 402,000,000 haikwan 
taels, or nearly $498,000,000; and that of 
the United States, 136,000,000 haikwan 
taels, or nearly $161,000,000. In a bulk 
sense, Japan has heretofore controlled 
approximately one-third of the foreign 
trade of China, but in 1918 it made a 
considerable advance, its percentage of 
the total now being over two-fiftns. 

Eliminating Hongkong (the trade of 
which port consists largely of transship- 
ments from various foreign countries), 
with a percentage of 26.39, the United 
States comes second with 12.96. There- 
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fore, after taking into consideration 
shares of Japan, Hon and 
Ramet States Ln the foreign trade of 

a, a ng over r cent, 
there is left less than 91 cont foe te 
remainder of the world, of which the 
United Kingdom is credited with 7.17 
and France with 3.07. 
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EXPORT BURDEN NOT HEAVY 


American Relief Official Says Feeding of . 
Europe Has Had Little Effect Upon 
Advancing Costs Here 


Exportation of foodstuffs from the 
United States to Europe has had little 
effect upon the advancing costs in this 
country and has been greatly overrated, 
according to Dr. Alonzo Taylor, chief of 
surveys of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, who has been abroad since five 
days after the armistice. Before he re- 
turned he investigated economic and in- 
dustrial conditions in the Balkan states, 
Austria, Italy and Germany. 

Dr. Taylor said in an interview with 
the Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin that the United States is 
not suffering from a shortage of food- 
stuffs to the same degree as Fusone, and 
the fact that people here are still able 
to pay high prices for meats is shown 
by lack of increase in consumption of 
breadstuffs. ; 

When people are unable to purchase 
meats and fats there is a marked ad- 
vance in the amount of bread eaten, he 
said. This is not the case in this coun- 
try, while in England the quantity of 
bread consumed is 50 per cent of all 
foods, and in Italy it is 75 per cent. 

It is not only necessary for us to ex- 
ort foodstuffs in order to preserve 
turope from Bolshevism, but we must 
do so to comply with the terms of the 
armistice, said Dr. Taylor. The amount 
we have sent over represents an export- 
able surplus, it was pointed out, and it 
has not dug into the quantity needed for 
the sustenance of this country. He said 
that Czecho-Slovakia is the only bellig- 
erent state able to support itself, and 
that the enemy states are paying for all 
supplies received from us. 

“Shipments of food from America 
through the Relief Administration have 
undoubtedly saved Europe from Bolshe- 
vism,” was the statement. “If Bolshe- 
vism had gained a permanent foothold in 
Vienna it would have swept over the 
Continent; but the fact that Austria 
was dependent upon the Peace Confer- 
ence for the means of life kept the peo- 
ple from going over to anarchy.” 

It was pointed out that the United 
States does not deserve full credit for 
supplying Europe with food. Dr. Tay- 
lor said that England and France have 
contributed and that a _ considerable 
quantity of wheat has been shipped from 
Argentina. Sweden, Denmark and Spain 
are practically self-supporting in food, 
but the other nations must be assisted 
by this country. 

America has furnished four-fifths of 
the credit and three-fourths of the food 
which have been necessary to support the 
Continent since the armistice, he stated, 
The present harvest promises to be poor, 
but the people are depending upon it 
to a great extent to tide them over the 
period during which the industrial and 
agricultural activities are getting upon 
their feet. ‘ 





Decimal Weight Bill 


Albert H. Vestal, chairman of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, has introduced in Con- 
gress a bill (H.R. 7482) providing for 
the application of the decimal weight 
system to flour, meals, corn products for 
human food, and commercial feeding- 
stuffs. This bill as introduced is the 
same as that indorsed by the Millers’ 
National Federation, and published as 
part of report of committee on legisla- 
tion and export trade, in the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the Federation 
in April, 1919. Millers are being advised 
by the Federation to address their con- 
gressmen approving the bill, but request- 
ing that the effective date be made July 
1, or Aug. 1, 1920, instead of Jan. 1, 
1920, as provided in the bill, in order to 
give millers time to use sacks on hand. 
The Federation will be represented at 
any hearing given on this bill by the 
house committee. 
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Soft wheat flour has been reduced 50c 
bbl to $10.80 for new-crop_ blue-stem 
standard patent, basis 49-lb cottons. 
Considering the premiums now being paid 
for wheat, even a Dakota senator would 
have difficulty in substantiating a charge 
of profiteering against the mills, based 
foregoing flour price. 

The scramble for new wheat has sent 
blue-stem, baart and Turkey red to pre- 
miums of 5@10c bu, and the club varie- 
ties are also selling at a premium at 
some points. Farmers are very bullish 
in their ideas of the future course of the 
market, influenced by the premiums being 
paid by: grain houses and millers, and by 
the fact that Minneapolis is in the mar- 
ket for wheat at premiums of 8%c bu 
for marquis and 4%c for Big Bend 
blue-stem. 

New business, both in soft and hard 
wheat flour, is confined to small-lot buy- 
ing. The bakers are supplying only im- 
mediate requirements, where buying at 
all. It is evident that they are carrying 
larger stocks of old-wheat flour than was 
supposed, and will not require new-crop 
flour in volume for 30 days to six wecks. 
Largely due to the continued agitation as 
to price regulations, they are deferring 
buying as long as possible. 

Only an exceptional Montana mill is 
offering, and the number is too limited 
to establish a price for new-crop flour. 
Kansas mills are offering standard patent 
freely at $11.50@11.60 bbl, basis 98-lb 
cottons, coast, but are not working much 
business. 

Prices are out of line for southeastern 
States business, and so far very little 
business has been worked in that direc- 
tion or to the Middle West or East. 

The reduction of oriental rates from 

$12 to $10 last week by the independent 
lines caused considerable interest in the 

trade, but resulted in no commitments, 

as the reduction was far too small to 
make it possible to compete at Hongkong 
with offers from Australian mills of $8.50 

bbl, delivered that port. No flour is 

being worked from here to the west coast 

of South America, and very little to Cen- 

tral America. 

* 

Stocks of millfeed are cleaned up at 

tidewater. Montana is buying in the in- 

terior, having secured a 50 per cent re- 

duction in the freight rate. Mill-run is 

quoted at $39@40 ton at mill. The trade 

looks for a continuation of high feed 

prices, as it will take some time after 

the mills resume normal grinding to sup- 

ply the shortage of feed caused by the 

general shutdown of recent weeks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 9,990 19 


irenseces 46,800 24,258 61 
Two years ago .... 28,800 3,389 11 
Three years ago... 40,800 25,709 63 
Four years ago.... 40,800 11,570 28 


The weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week = 
57,000 


4,500 8 

dalbin beans 57,000 17,811 31 

Two years ago..... 57,000 22,841 40 
Three years ago.... 57,000 27,895 49 
Four years ago .... 51,000 12,472 24 


THE HARVEST 


The weather has continued favorable 
for threshing throughout the week. Win- 


ter wheat in many sections is giving bet- 
ter returns than were anticipated, and 
spring wheat in the Big. Bend country is 
giving considerably better yields than 
expected. Government estimates for the 
Pacific Northwest exceed the estimates 
of the trade, which are for a yield of 
60,000,000 bus for Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho. 

The Commercial Review, of Portland, 
figures the wheat yield as follows: Wash- 
ington, 36,000,000 bus; Oregon, 19,000,- 
000; northern Idaho, 5,150,000. Barley: 
Oregon, 3,000,000 bus; Washington, 3,- 
000,000; northern Idaho, 2,500,000. Oats: 
Oregon, 9,500,000 bus; Washington, 8,- 
500,000; northern Idaho, 3,000,000. 


NOTES 

The Pullman (Wash.) Mill Co. has 
been taken over by the Community Mill- 
ing Co. 

D. K. Zuck has sold his interest in the 
Topnotch Flour Mills, Colville, Wash., to 
Dale Jones. 

The Cereal Products & Candy Co., of 
Spokane, has been incorporated, with 
$300,000 capital. : 

The new Pearce Roller Mills, of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, have been sold to Mark P. 
Miller, president Mark P. Miller Milling 
Co., of Moscow, Idaho, James G. Wright 
and J. L. Rogers. 

Montana mills are attempting to secure 
a 50 per cent reduction in freights on 
wheat from the East and West, as the 
crop does not exceed one-half the milling 
requirements of that state. 

Wheat receipts at tidewater are in- 
creasing, but are less than at this time 
last year. Receipts at Seattle since July 
1 are 161 cars, against 288 last year; at 
Tacoma 166 cars, against 290. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest have 
not adopted the new flour package differ- 
entials, and adhere to the spread of lic 
bbl between 98’s and 49’s, instead of the 
Federation differential of 30c. 

The mill at Springfield, Oregon, re- 
cently operated by the Eugene (Oregon) 
Mill & Elevator Co., which failed some 
months ago, has been sold to O. C. Cas- 
well, C. A. Whitton and G. G. Bushman. 

The Grain Corporation accepted all 
offers of flour for August shipment made 
at $9.75 bbl or less, but such offerings 
were small, about 200,000 bbls. The Se- 
attle and Tacoma bids were very limited, 
for lack of wheat supplies. 

The first of various prosecutions 
brought by the state department of 
weights and measures against eastern 
Washington mills for alleged shortages 
in flour weights to be brought to trial 
will be the case against the Colfax 
(Wash.) Milling Co., set for trial Aug. 
25. The defense is that the flour was 
full weight when packed, and that any 
shortage was due to moisture evapora- 
tion. As proceedings have been insti- 
tuted against a number of mills, a com- 

mittee of millers, of which Samuel Glas- 
gow, of Spokane, is chairman, has been 
appointed to aid in contesting the pro- 
ceedings and to make the Colfax case a 
test one. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 16.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly total of 42,600 bbls, was 32,420, 
or 76 per cent of capacity, this week, 
compared with 25,657, or 60 per cent, 
last week, 26,629, or 65 per cent, a year 
ago, and 11,544, or 34 per cent, two years 
a 

The most interesting development of 
the week in the local market was the an- 
nouncement of new-crop flour prices, 
with patents 55c under the old quotations. 
The mill price of patents in car lots was 
fixed at $10.75, with the usual additional 
charges for city deliveries. New bakers 
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hard wheat raged 4, listed at $10.50@ 
10.75, ooagfee at 
$10.25, ° meat yl at $10.05 and 
graham flour at $9 

oie the eiiieetion of the reduced 
of the city that they roped aes 
o ¢ t pro to raise 
bread hoe one cent a loaf. This 


aroused such a storm of public agitation 
that the bakers have called off for the 
present their intended advance. A city 


commission, hastily formed to consider 
food costs, helped to show the bakers the 
folly of raising bread ig in the pres- 
ent state of public fee 

Millfeed prices are holding steady, with 
an increased demand as the dry season 
comes on. Mill-run is quoted at the mills 
at $39@40 ton. 

There has been fair activity in the 
coarse grain market, with prices fluctuat- 
ing in line with the East. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange were: sacked 
oats, $56@57 ton; bulk oats, $52@56; 
bulk corn, $74@75.50; bulk barley, $62.75 
@63.75; blue barley, $66@66.50; feed 
barley, $65.50. 

THE CROP OUTLOOK 

The winter wheat crop of Oregon is 
officially estimated at 17,000,000 bus, and 
the spring crop at 2,500,000. The five- 
year average for winter wheat is 10,400,- 
000 bus, and for spring wheat 4,300,000. 
The oats yield this year is estimated at 
8,600,000 bus, and barley at 4,000,000. 

The harvest of winter wheat in Oregon 
is almost complete, except near the coast 
and in the more elevated districts, and 
threshing is well advanced. The yield is 
generally better than was expected. In 
a few eastern counties spring wheat has 
shown some improvement since the rains 
of last week, but in general the crop is 
mature and the greater part has been 
harvested. Irrigated corn is making good 
growth, but unirrigated is in need of 
rain. 

* * 

Rumors in some of the farming dis- 
tricts that carrying charges are to be 
put on the basic wheat prices, which have 
checked the tendency of farmers to sell, 
are set at rest by an announcement by 
M. H. Houser, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, that no storage 
premiums will be added to the buying 
scale for the present. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

-Los Anoetes, Cat., Aug. 16.—All local 
mills have been running full time since 
July 1, and have sufficient orders booked 
for a stated run until Sept. 15. 

Flour sales by local mills to the Grain 
Corporation this week were 30,000 bbls. 
This makes a total of about 85,000 bbls 
that the local mills have delivered to it 
since June 15. The greater portion of 
this flour, however, has been on the dock 
for some time, waiting for vessels to 
move it. 

Quite heavy shipments of wheat ‘are 
being made to Los Angeles from the 
Salinas valley. The wheat crop in the 
Imperial valley has been practically all 
shipped out and ground. 

Barley prices have taken a slump the 
last 10 days. December barley, which 
sold the first week in August at $3.45 
per 100 lbs, declined to $2.95. About 
$3.20 is now the prevailing price. It is 
estimated that 75 per cent of the crop 
has been shipped for export, which will 
leave very small stocks on hand to carry 
through the winter. 

New milo maize is now coming to this 
market, and is bringing sound $8 per 
100 lbs in sacks. 

NOTES 

Leo Goldschmidt, of Tucson, Ariz., 1s 
spending the summer in Pasadena. 

The Grain Corporation has about 130 
cars new wheat in storage in the ware- 
houses. 

Max and Frank Viault, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., accompanied by their families, are 
spending the month of August at the 
beaches and in Los Angeles. 

At the annual meeting of the Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange, the following offi- 
cers were elected: J. L. ea. of the 
Hisey Grain Co., president; George H. 
Martin, of the Grain Corporation, vice- 
president; D. M. Thomson, of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., treasurer; M. D. Thie- 
baud, secretary. These gentlemen, to- 
poe with D. H. Lillywhite, of the Lil- 

hite-Brown Co., Louis Prenot, of the 
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Albers Bros. Milling Co., and J. E. Mill- 
a 
rs. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 16.—Stocks 
of old-wheat flour in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are unusually heavy for 
this. period of the year. This condition, 
combined with the fact that prices being 
named for new-crop flour are higher than 
was mag tage | paid for old-crop flour, is 
tending to almost entirely eliminate buy- 
ing interest. 

No change in prices was made this 
week, Jobbers quote old-crop Montana 
flour at $12@12.40 bbl; Dakota, $12.30@ 
13; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $11.70@12; cut-off flour for mac- 
aroni trade, $10.70@10.80. Mills’ prices 
for new-crop Kansas, $11.50@11.90, basis 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

A pronounced dullness .and decided 
bearish sentiment has developed in the 
millfeed market this week. Offerings 
from the north coast are much more 

lentiful than for some time. Buyers, 
owever, are scarce, and only interested 
at a reduction of $2@3 per ton. Some 
lots of mill-run have been offered as low 
as $42.50, delivered San Francisco, Mills’ 
asking price generally, however, ranges 
$43.50@46 for bran and mill-run. 

Outside of the speculative interest pre- 
vailing in barley futures, the coarse grain 
market is inactive and prices generally 
unchanged, as follows: barley, spot feed, 
$3.10@3.15 per ctl; oats, red feed, $2.90 
@3.05. 


SPERRY CO.’8 RICE MILL AT CHICO 


Business interests have received with 
satisfaction the news that a rice mill of 
more than 2,000 bags daily capacity is to 
be established at Chico, Cal., by the 
Sperry Flour Co., and will be open for 
business about Nov. 1, Orders have been 
placed for machinery, which will handle 
every stage of the milling from the time 
the rice is delivered by the farmers un- 
til placed in the cars. A warehouse with 
a capacity of 100,000 bags of rice will be 
erected. This will also contain the local 
office of the company, and storage for 
its flour and cereal products. 

This expansion of thé Sperry interests 
was the result of the activities of the 
Chico Chamber of Commerce at the in- 
stance of Dr. E. B. Copeland, its presi- 
dent, H. O. Jacobson, director of the 
Pacific Rice Growers’ Association, whose 
membership represents 60 per cent of 
the rice growers of California, and the 
Butte County National Bank. It meets 
an insistent demand, and will at once 
stimulate the development of the rice in- 
dustry in the upper Sacramento valley. 
An actual survey shows that, within 10 
miles of Chico, 13,910 acres are now 
planted to rice, which yields an average 
of 30 sacks to the acre. 

A new mill building will not be 
erected, as the former Sperry flour mill 
here will be converted for handling rice. 
The Sacramento Northern Railway runs 
alongside the property, and favorable 
freight rates were one of the factors in 
the determination to establish the mill. 
As the rice harvest does not begin until 
late in October, the mill will be able to 
handle this season’s crop. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION BOARD 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, recently successful in obtaining 
uncensored news for the Orient, pro- 
poses to create an international board of 
arbitration to protect business in this 
and foreign countries against those who 
endeavor to avoid payment of the ac- 
counts by flimsy pretexts or by flat re- 
fusal to fulfill their contracts because of 
falling markets or other local conditions. 

P. C. Denroche, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on international arbitra- 
tion, proposes to co-ordinate all commer- 
cial organizations throughout the world 
for the creation of an arbitration com- 
mittee under international rules and reg- 
ulations. In communities where no com- 
mercial organizations exist he proposes 
that the American consul represent 
American business men. The matter 
will be laid before the National Chamber 
of Commerce, 


TO CONTROL MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


The ‘owe Eager system has been put 
into e n this territory, and the 
South Pacific Millers’ Association has is- 
sued the following bulletin: “To control 
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States. The _ 

committee is W. J. Shotwell, chairman, 
representing traffic; R. L. Ruby, repre- 
senting railroad tran tion; W. A. 
Starr, representing United States Grain 
Corporation,—with headquarters at 343 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 

“The California control markets are 
San Francisco, Port Costa, South Vallejo, 
Los Angeles. Time permits will be re- 
quired on all wheat shipments to these 
markets. For the present, the only con- 
trol contemplated over shipments will be 
on wheat. 

“As all consignees will thereby always 
be ready to receive the amount of wheat 
desired to be shipped, this permit sys- 
tem amounts to a co-ordination of wheat 
movement, and this permit control will 
eliminate congestion at terminals. 

“Wheat will move under individual 
permits issued by the grain control com- 
mittee. Members should make applica- 
tion to this committee, San Francisco, 
for the northern territory, and to the 
committee’s representative, G. H. Mar- 
tin, I. W. Hellman Building, Los An- 
geles, for the southern territory.” 


NOTES 


Allocation of 80 vessels by the United 
States Shipping Board for foreign trade 
from the Pacific Coast, in addition to 48 
already assigned to ports of this coast, 
has been asked by the San Francisco di- 
vision of the Shipping Board. 


San Francisco city institutions that are 
now buying foodstuffs under contract 
may purchase from the War department’s 
surplus stores at materially reduced fig- 
ures in carload lots, under the terms of 
a resolution passed by the board of su- 
pervisors, 

Hams, bacon, chocolate, sugar, flour, 
canned fruit and other foodstuffs are 
being shipped by parcel post in large 
quantities from San Francisco to Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia, by friends 
and relatives of people living in the 
European countries. 


Director Lea, of the Bureau of Foods 
and Drugs, does not approve of any 
printing on the tag or label except what 
is called for by the law as promulgated 
in commercial feedstuffs bill No. 93, 
effective Nov. 1, 1919. This ruling affects 
mills which desired to place feeding di- 
rections and advertising matter on the 
reverse side of the tags. 


In connection with the wheat permits 
now required in this territory, Chairman 
Shotwell, of the Grain Control Commit- 
tee, has had the following information 
placed upon all permits, in the interests 
of car conservation: “Cars must be load- 
ed to full weight-carrying capacity of 
equipment ordered. If quantity not 
available, apply to committee, explaining 
reason.” 


Carrying on the campaign of the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture to pre- 
vent dust explosions in flour mills, sugar 
refineries, threshing niachines and wher- 
ever finely divided carbon may accumu- 
late in dust clouds, M. C. McCollam, of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, has established 
headquarters for the Pacific states in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building here, 
and will devote a year to educational 
work in this district. 


The directors of the South Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association held their monthly meet- 
ing in the office of the secretary, San 
Francisco, Aug. 8. Among the subjects 
discussed were better co-operation among 
millers, the question of mill-run feed, the 
Millers’ Export Association and the de- 
sirability of figuring profits on a per- 
centage basis. The directors voted to 
pay the special Millers’ National Federa- 
tion assessment. 


The agricultural department of the 
Sperry Flour Co. is starting a “More and 
Better Wheat” —— for 1919 for 
California. Bulletins will be issued each 
week in large quantities, farmers will be 
interviewed and an effort will be made to 
have California raise her own require- 
ments of wheat for human food and for 
stock and Itry. It is hoped that ulti- 
mately California will raise between 20,- 
000,000 and 25,000,000 bus of wheat each 
year. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


To prevent the sale of oriental beans 
in the United States at prices lower than 
those for the fornia product, 
the fornia Bean Growers’ Associa- 
tion will send a committee to Washing- 
ton to seek a protective tariff on beans 
from the Far East. The ere of 
competing with the Asiatics ‘become 
serious in the past few years, officials of 
the association state, the orientals being 
able to sell at decidedly lower figures 
because of the smaller wages paid for 
help. 





RESALE PRICE FOR WHEAT 


A Defense of the Grain Corporation’s Meth- 
ods for Safeguarding All Business Inter- 
ests Which Handie Wheat Products 


H. D. Yoder, vice-president and sales- 
manager of the Topeka Flour Mills Co., 
addressing the trade on the subject of a 
resale price for wheat, writes as follows: 

“There is a serious question whether a 
resale price, lower than the United States 
guaranteed price or fixed price on wheat, 
will be established, because of the un- 
favorable statistical information collected 
on the outturn of the world’s wheat crop. 

“We herewith quote, in part, from a 
brief digest of the license agreement with 
the United States Grain Corporation: 

“The Grain Corporation has nothing 
to do with the enforcement of contracts 
for the sale and purchase of wheat, flour 
and millfeeds, entered into between seller 
and buyer. It requires of the miller, 
grain merchant, jobber and baker that, in 
the event of a resale price being estab- 
lished, whatever protection or indemnifi- 
cation either one of the above shall apply 
for shall be evidenced by ‘contracts exe- 
cuted by buyer and seller, showing prices, 
terms, quantity and conditions.’ There 
is nothing existing or promised to impair 
the obligations of contracts between buy- 
er and seller. 

“*The agreement between the Grain 
Corporation and the miller, grain mer- 
chant, jobber or baker is to afford pro- 
tection or indemnification to those busi- 
ness interests in the event of a resale 
price on wheat being established by the 
Grain Corporation. This protection cov- 
ers the difference between the guaranteed 
or fixed price on wheat (basis $2.26 per 
bu, Chicago), and the resale price, what- 
ever that may be, if established. Any 
premium above the guaranteed price does 
not come within the protection of the 
agreement with the Grain Corporation. 

“‘Firms or corporations that have not 
signed the required agreements with the 
Grain Corporation cannot participate in 
the protection afforded under said agree- 
ments, in the event of a resale price. No 
seller or buyer should be in doubt as to 
the legal standing of his contracts for 
the sale and purchase of flour and feed. 
* “*The form of sale contract we use is 
the Millers’ National Federation form, 
approved and accepted by the Grain Cor- 
poration, and generally used in transac- 
tions between buyer and seller covering 
flour and mill feeds.’ 

“Whether a buyer holds the proper 
license from the Grain Corporation or 
not, the law of contracts runs just the 
same, in relations with the seller and 
miller. 

“The Grain Corporation, for the cur- 
rent crop year, has afforded ample and 
reasonable protection to all business in- 
terests engaged in handling wheat, wheat 
flour and wheat feeds, and the agreement 
with the United States Grain Corporation 
is the result of many wearisome confer- 
ences between millers, grain merchants, 
bakers and jobbers’ committees, and the 
Grain Corporation officials. 

“It is inconceivable that some of the 
exaggerated, false and erroneous state- 
ments made recently by representatives 
of biased interests should be given pub- 
licity before verification. The Grain Cor- 
poration is amply prepared to refute the 
outrageous falsehoods that have gone out 
with respect to the business methods em- 
ployed in buying and handling the cur- 
rent wheat crop. 

“The manifest effort to build up class 
prejudice and hatred through public offi- 
cials and the press by labor organiza- 
tions, farmers’. organizations, etc., which 
have much to gain and nothing to lose, is 
deplorable. unrest manifest in cer- 
tain quarters and with certain classes of 
our citizens is kept alive by false and per- 
nicious statements and doctrines by po- 


litical “demagogues. As usual, the ill- 
informed gnorant citizen eventually 
suffers under such leadership. Our in- 
terests are mutual and interdependent.” 





SHIPPING ON PACIFIC COAST 


San F i Chamb of Commerce to 
Make Survey of Needs at the Invitation 
of the Shipping Board 


San Francisco, Car., Aug. 16.—At the 
invitation of John H. Rosseter, director 
of operations of the United States Ship- 
»ing Board, representatives of the Cham- 

r of Commerce held a conference in his 
office, for the purpose of discussing the 
shipping situation on the Pacific Coast. 
The Chamber of Commerce was _ repre- 
sented by vice-presidents Robert Newton 
Lynch and George C. Boardman, Mar- 
shall Dill, George U. Hind, A. M. New- 
hall, H. W. Poett and Leon Levy. 

Mr. Rosseter outlined to the delegation 
the problem of the Shipping Board in 
allocating ships and fixing freight rates. 
He stated that any consideration given 
by the Shipping Board must be based 
upon facts, and suggested that local mer- 
chants and shippers co-operate with those 
of other Pacific Coast ports in making 
an extensive survey of transpacific com- 
merce. He pointed out that the govern- 
ment would soon release ships from the 
Food Administration and other services 
at the rate of 100 a month, and that 
Atlantic ports -were making an effort to 
secure practically all of these vessels, 
which can be used there, it is claimed. 

Acting upon Mr. Rosseter’s suggestion, 
the Chamber of Commerce proposes to 
obtain information regarding available 
cargo, return cargo, new routes, types of 
ships needed for the” Pacific trade, and 
such other information as would be of 
use to the Shipping Board. It will make 
the matter a coast and not a local prob- 
lem, pointing out that Seattle is fitted for 
an oil depot, Portland for shipping lum- 
ber and salmon, and San Francisco for 
all commodities. 

The chamber also points out that the 
matter of ocean freight rates must also 
be determined, together with import and 
export rail rates. The mere statement of 
groups of merchants that cargo is avail- 
able will not, it says, be made the basis 
of the assignment of vessels to any given 
route. It must be shown that there is 
sufficient cargo to furnish a fair return 
to the vessels. 

Of the 48 vessels recently promised for 
Pacific Coast delivery during August and 
September, 16 have so far been assigned, 
San Francisco receiving eight, Seattle 
five, Columbia River ports three. Three 
of the vessels assigned to San Francisco 
will go to Europe, while all Puget Sound 
vessels will go to the Orient. San Fran- 
cisco will soon receive 12 more ships, of 
which two are refrigerators and four 
tankers. 

The 48 vessels are of Pacific Coast 
construction, and do not represent any 
of the vessels which will be released later, 
as outlined by Mr. Rosseter. As _ this 
release is expected within a few months, 
the chamber emphasizes the need of an 
immediate shipping survey, and suggests 
that the technical men of the shipping 
companies be drafted for a time, and 
that money to carry on the work be ap- 
propriated and spent under the direction 
of the respective chambers of commerce. 


R. C. Mason. 








Greece Wants Flour and Wheat 

But little wheat is grown in Greece. 
Before the war a large percentage of the 
bread consumed in the country was made 
from grain imported from Russia, 
Roumania and Bulgaria. With the clos- 
ing of the Dardanelles, Greece was forced 
to turn almost entirely to the United 
States and Canada for wheat. Only a 
small quantity of flour was imported, as 
the local mills converted the wheat into 
flour more economically than it could be 
shipped in that form. 

At present, and for the immediate fu- 
ture, it is probable that large quantities 
of flour, as well as wheat, can be sold in 
Greece. As soon as order has been re- 
stored in Russia, local flour mills will re- 
sume operation on a large scale. Whether 
Greece will be supplied with wheat and 
flour from Russia, the United States, or 
India will be determined largely by 
freight conditions, which will automati- 
cally fix the prices of such commodities. 





FEDERALIZED RAILROADS 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 





The board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has issued a formal statement about the 
demand of railroad labor organizations 
for government ownership, as follows, in 
part: 

“Any proposal for government owner-' 
ship of railroads, whatever the provision 
for operation, raises questions which 
every citizen must eventually consider 
for himself. To increase the present 
public debt from $30,000,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000,000 in order to acquire the roads 
would severely strain the credit of the 
nation, and depress the value of the Lib- 
erty and Victory bonds held by millions 
of people. The public, as a _ whole, 
through the government, would be asked 
to assume the burden and financial risks 
of railway capital, while the roads would 
be run by and for the managers and em- 
ployees. 

“The suggestion of possible reduc- 
tion of costs of transportation and _ bet- 
terment of service under such a system 
is purely theoretical, and has not been 
established in practice by the govern- 
ment operation of the railroads. On the 
contrary, in this country as elsewhere, 
the very opposite results have been 
shown. 

“Government ownership means a re- 
tarded development of the railroads. Be- 
cause of the war the country is sadly 
behindhand in railroad construction. Ad- 
ditional facilities must be added at once, 
and enormous railway extension must be 
made during the next few years to meet 
the actual demands of our country’s 
growth. This calls for the highest type 
of individual initiative and enterprise. 

“Politics must be kept out of the rail- 
road business. To make the railroads 
public property and those who operate 
them government employees is to throw 
the railroads into the arena of party pol- 
itics. In such an event there would be 
serious danger of autocratic control of 
the government by government em- 
ployees. 

“The overwhelming trend of public 


sentiment throughout the United States - 


is opposed to government ownership of 
the railroads. The organizations con- 
stituting the membership of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
scattered throughout all sections of our 
country, have just declared with prac- 
tical unanimity in favor of adhering to 
the policy of corporate ownership and 
operation of the railroads under a com- 
prehensive system of government regula- 
tion and with the return of the roads to 
their owners as soon as adequate legisla- 
tion, such as the national chamber asks, 
can be enacted. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States believes in the mainte- 
nance of that most vital principle of our 
American institutions, private initiative. 
At its recent annual meeting in St 
Louis it declared it to be essential that 
our government should scrupulously re- 
frain from entering upon any of the 
fields of transportation, industry, com- 
merce, or any phase of business that can 
be successfully undertaken and conduct- 
ed by private enterprise. 

“The concrete and actual question that 
confronts the country now is, Shall we 
depart from these fundamental princi- 
ples? 

“Government ownership would monop- 
olize and deaden, rather than democratize 
and revive, railroad transportation. It 
would paralyze a great industry whose 
vigorous development is essential to the 
happiness and prosperity of all our 
people.” 





The fourth annual outing of the North- 
ern Illinois and Southern Wisconsin 
Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association 
was held July 16, at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
and the following officers were elected: 
C. D. McArthur, president, Elgin, Ill; 
E. L. Mills, vice-president, Lake Mills, 
Wis; D. B. Boyle, secretary-treasurer, 
Marengo, Ill. Directors: F. A. Cooley, 
West McHenry, Ill; P. F. Rosenthal, 
Crystal Lake, Ill; H. H. Bossard, Wood- 
stock, Ill; Clarence Fronke, Algonquin, 
Ti; William Frank, Jefferson, Wis; F. 
C. Yerkes, Reeseville, Tl. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, AUG, 16 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants .......-- wesireiccs erat tree 
Spring patent, jute, old........ 11. 0 
Spring straights, jute .... 10.80@11.30 
Spring clears, jute ......... e 9.40@ 9.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 6.25@ 6.85 





City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.90@12.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.25@10.40 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.80@10.10 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.25@ 9.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.25 @11.45 
Patent, 95 per cent...........+. 10.40 @10.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........-+ 8.20@ 8.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.30@8.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........- 7.00 @7.25 


WHEAT—Winter wheats in good demand 
at %@l1%c over government basis. About 
75 per cent of the receipts are winter grades. 
Spring wheats closed 2@5c lower Saturday, 
with sales of No. 1 northern at the last at 
$2.31, while early in the day trades were at 
$2.46@2.50. Quality shows a wide variation. 
Range for week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 


No, 1 hd..226% @228 226@228 226@227 
No. 2 hd..2234%@225 223@224 223@224 
No. 1 red.226%@227 226@226% 226@226% 
No. 2 red.223 @224% 223@224 223@224 
No. 1 n, 8.231 @254 226@240 226@228 
No. 2n, 8.226 @253 223@233 223@224 
No. 14 n.240 @256 232@243 228@230 


No. 2 d n...... , Pere 226@238 ...@..... 

CORN—Prices advanced early in the week, 
and declined later. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 

No. 6 mix......193@204 185@193 150@160 


No, & mix........-. @206 ...@187 157@162 
No. 4 mix...... 203@205 187@197 160@170 
No. 3 mix...... 200@206 185@197 173@177 
No. 6 yel......-- 196@205 186@195 150@168 
No, 6 yel........-- @198 ...@... 163@175 
No, 4 yel......-. 203@206 193@197 174@178 
No, 3 yel.....-- 199@206 194@199 178@187 


No. 3 white....206@208 195@196 188@196 


OATS—Heavy old oats were scarce at 
3@4c over September. Light weight, %@ 
1%c discount from September. Range for 
the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 72 @78 68% @75% 66% @69% 
No. 8 wh 72% @79 68% @16% 66% @69% 


Standard ....@.... «..--@... 67 @70 
No.2 wh 75 @79 70% @78% 67% @10% 
No.l wh 76 @78% 71 @78 eoee Geese 


RYE—Futures were bought by exporters, 
and prices advanced. There were buying 
orders from Norway, but the Northwest is 
selling the cash rye and taking off hedges 
and futures here. No. 2 sold at $1.55%@ 
1.57, No. 3 at $1.54%@1.55; August closed 
$1.55 bid; September, $1.57%; October, 
$1.59%; December, $1.64. 

BARLEY—Demand lighter, and holders 
not disposed to sell at concession. Malting 
ranged $1.30@1.40. September closed at 
$1.39 for old and $1.36% for new; Decem- 
ber, $1.34%. 

CORN GOODS—Prices 20c lower. Trade 
fair. White granulated meal $4.80, cream 
meal $4.67%, granulated hominy $4.85, pearl 
hominy $4.80, corn flour $4.40, per 100 Ibs, 
from warehouse; car lots 2%c less. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of fiour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 1918 1919 1918 





133 107 87 
7,377 4,880 3,054 
660 447 623 
5,173 1,841 2,173 
152 7 52 
386 221 22 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 16 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations, in jute: 
hard wheat 95 per cent $10.10@10.45, 100 
per cent $9.75@10, clear $7.50@8.25, low- 
grade $6.50@7; soft wheat patent $9.90@ 
10.25, 100 per cent $9.40@9.60, clear $7.50@ 
8.25, low-grade $6.50@7.25; spring wheat 
patent, old $12@12.50, 100 per cent $11@ 
11.60, first clear $8.75@9.50, second clear 
$6.50@7. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $40@44; mixed feed, 
$53; gray middlings, $57@58.50; white hom- 
iny feed, $73@74; oat feed, $26; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $38.50@39, No. 2 $34.50@35. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 869 cars, against 1,303 
last week. Prices unchanged and demand 
fair. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.24; No. 2 
red, $2.21@2.23; No. 3 red, $2.17% @2.19%; 
No. 4 red, $2.16@2.17; No. 2 hard, $2.21% 
@2.23; No. 3 hard, $2.17. 

CORN—Receipts, 63 cars, against 72. De- 
mand quiet, with prices unchanged to ic 
lower. Closing prices: No. 56 yellow, $2; 


No. 1 white, $2.05@2.08; No. 3 white, $2.05; 
No. 4 white, $2. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.65; cream 
meal, $4.80; grits and hominy, $5. 


OATS—Receipts, 127 cars, against 171, 
Prices unchanged and demand quiet. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 76%c; No. 3 white, 


76@76%e. 

-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 . 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls. 99,300 83,010 74,815 79,990 
W't, bus.1,376,850 3,524,483 1,376,510 1,331,830 
Corn, bus. 72,800 153,048 81,365 150,740 
Oats, bus. 336,000 652,300 238,000 646,260 
Rye, bus. 11,000 4,700 4,865 1,040 
B’ley, bus 8,000 8,000 1,765 to08 





DULUTH, AUG. 16 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard, patent ..........65+. $12.25 @12.50 
First clear, Jute ......eeeeeeees 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.25@ 6.75 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
No. 2 semolina ........+.see0+> $12.30@12.50 
Durum patent ....-.cceseceence 12.05 @12.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mill, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye .. . 
ING, & FFO wcccccseccscccvecccsoscceses 





WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 


Aug. 16.21,890 Aug. 17.15,910 Aug. 18.21,375 
Aug. 9..15,215 Aug. 10. 9,000 Aug, 11.19,000 
Aug. 2.. 5,860 Aug. 3.. . Aug. 4..23,170 
July 26.. 5.830 July 27.. July 28..22,775 

WHEAT—With the between-crop season, 
receipts are at a minimum. The few cars 
that dribble in are old wheat, no new hav- 
ing as yet been reported. Samples of new 
wheat are being shown and sales made, with 
arrivals of it expected shortly. Some of the 
samples test light weight and very shrunken. 
Sales recorded for the week were confined 
to durum, Though a few cars of spring 
wheat showed up in the inspection they 
did not appear on sales sheet, indicating that 
they must have applied on previous deal. 
Prices are working closer toward govern- 
ment price basis. 

There was a better rail out movement, 
which resulted in approximately a 60,000-bu 
decrease on the week. Stocks now carried 
in the houses are 90,000 bus, of which 16,000 
are Canadian in bond. Boat shipments have 
practically ceased. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Aug. 9 .... 72%@73 154% 126@135 
Aug. 11 .... 71% @71% 149% 124@137 
Aug. 12 .... 711% @72% 152 125@138 
Aug. 13 .... 73% @75 155% 127@140 
Aug. 14 .... 70% @72% 150% 127@140 
Aug. 15 .... 72 @73% 153 127@140 
PS ers eee Seer SS Pe Ts Py 
Aug. 17, 1918 68% @69% _~=SO.... 75@ 98 


*No session. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 16 (C00’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic——. -—-Bonded—,, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
CAS cs eevgs 7 3 6 et ee 26 
RD. -ks wocce 1,444 1 3 =® 0 
Barley .... 423 24 73 2 1 ee 
Flaxseed .. 81 62 305 18 ee 36 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat-— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





Spring .... 5 1 121 5 + 51 
Durum .,... 16 os 1 55 oe 6 
Winter .... 53 29 1 ; “ 
Totals... 74 30 123 60 57 
Omts ws..s. 36 4 4 5 2 
RYO. os cee 115 os 100 2 
Barley . 95 34 30 1 
Bonded PT es v 3 15 
Flaxseed .. 11 2 7 24 16 
Bonded... 18 oe 1 o< 
Corn ...... oe 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks Aug. 16, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c7-Wheat stocks—, -——grade 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring .. 23 1 113 5 ae 16 
1 am dur} 
1, 3 dur. 4 48 e% oy 2. 
All other 
durum 2 
Winter ... 1 
Mixed ..... 


Totals .. 90 ¢.. Ay 22 6 15 

FLAXSEED—Market started out with a 
flash of strength, but upturn was soon halted 
on the reports of favorable Argentine crop 
prospects and the reluctance of buyers to 
meet advancing prices. Many operators con- 
sidered the bullish government crop report 
largely discounted, judged by the high quo- 
tations that have prevailed for a time, and 
its effect on the market was not material. 
A period of readjustment seems now to be 
going on. The cash situation hardened on 
the poor receipts. To help out, an 18,000-bu 


16 1 ee 1 1 


a a) 


lot of Canadian flaxseed was brought in by 
boat late in the week. 

Trend of futures was downward. Occa- 
sional rallies followed sharp declines, but 
these were generally feeble. The week closed 
with declines ranging from 10c in September 
to 19c for December, against final figures 
of Aug. 9. No. 1 track is quotable 5@éc 
over September; to arrive and in _ store, 
5c over the same future. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening a 
Aug.11 High Low Aug. 16 1918 
Sept. .$6.10 $6.12 $5.90 $6.00 $4.48 
Oct. .. 5.90 6.92 5.63 5.72 4.40 
Nov. .. 5.82 5.83 5.54 5.64 4.35 
Dec, .. 5.70 5.70 5.47 5.51 4.25 





“MILWAUKEE, AUG. 16 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.60@12.00 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 10.85 @10.95 
First clear, cotton ........e++0. 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, jute ..... esses 8.25@ 9.06 
Rye flour, straight, jute ........ 7.50@ 8.00 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 5.95@ 6.15 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.25@10.40 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, jute ........ eeoee@ 4.90 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, jute ........ eee @ 4.75 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, jute........ eooee@ 4.75 


MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, $42 
@43; standard fine middlings, $55.50@56.50; 
rye feed, $53; flour middlings, $69@61; red 
dog, $65@66; oil meal, $92; hominy feed, 
$78,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices strong. Receipts, 105 
cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers, and all offerings were absorbed. 
No. 1 northern, $2.45@2.55; No. 2, $2.35@ 
2.45; No. 3, $2.25@2.35. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 99 
cars. Demand was brisk for choice, but low- 
grades were dull. No. 8, $1.48@1.55; No. 4, 
$1.832@1.48; feed and rejected, $1.30@1.42. 

RYE—Declined 2%c. Receipts, 20 cars. 
Millers bought al! offerings. A more liberal 
movement is looked for next week. No. 1, 
$1.56@1.60; No. 2, $1.54@1.60; No. 3, $1.48 
@1.58. 

CORN—Down 5c. Receipts, 51 cars. De- 
mand was fair, both for shipping and local 
trade. No. 3 yellow, $1.98@2.04; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.97@2.02; No. 3 mixed, $1.96@2; No. 
3 white, $1.98 @2.06. 

OATS—Prices advanced ic, with demand 
good for all grades. Receipts, 177 cars. No. 
2 white, 78@80c; No. 3 white, 72% @78%c; 
No. 4 white, 72% @78c. ° 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls. 20,770 11,550 19,212 20,650 
Wheat, bus. 140,700 577,200 11,236 13,000 
Corn, bus... 98,640 170,189 69,429 183,080 
Oats, bus... 390,510 1,664,320 568,981 1,046,100 
Barley, bus. 164,850 99,450 69,240 3,060 
Rye, bus... 28,350 26,775 658,250 2,550 
Feed, tons.. 870 850 5,663 3,700 





TOLEDO, AUG. 16 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $9.75 @10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $43.50@ 44.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 49.00@51.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 56.50@58.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags........ + «ee» @88.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@15.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 224 cars, 62 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 9 cars, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 58 cars, 33 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 315,600 286,600 69,010 71,800 
Corn, bus..... 11,250 20,550 2,760 13,100 
Oats, bus..... 131,200 602,000 72,120 88,600 





KANSAS CITY, AUG. 16 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PSE: ov aba tabad cen tates veers $10.50@11.00 
DEED ake schedsd beuehoesada 10.00 @10.40 
eo Bere yr er 8.50@ 9.50 
BeCond. CleasS «wcrc vs cewecsoccs 7.00@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—There is still a good demand, 
but the edge seems to be off the market. 
Shorts are in rather better demand than 
bran, but are not particularly active. Nom- 
inal quotations: bran for August shipment, 
$38 ton; September, $37; brown shorts, 
August, $52; gray, August $54@55, Septem- 
ber $52@53. 

WHEAT—There is still a very fair move- 
ment to market, and an excellent demand 
for all hard wheat offerings. Prices were 
not much changed during the week, save 
that at the close lower grades were not 
much wanted and showed some decline, 
Cash prices: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.26@2.35, 
medium $2.19@2.26; No. 2 dark $2.26@2.35, 
medium $2.18@2.30; No. 3 dark $2.25@2.30, 
medium $2.14@2.25, yellow $2.12; No. 4 dark 
$2.19@2.23, medium $2.08@2.20, yellow $2.07 
@2.08. Soft: No. 1, $2.19%; No. 2, $2.16@ 
2.17%; No. 3, $2.183@2.14%; No. 4, $2.09@ 


_ 2.10. 


CORN—There was some break in futures, 
cash prices remaining fairly steady, Only 
little was offered, and current demand was 
not heavy. Cash prices: White: No. 2 $2, 


No. 3 $1,98@1.99, No. 4 $1.94@1.95. Yel- 
low: No, 2 $1.99, No. 3 $1.97, No. 4 $1.92@ 
1.94. Mixed: No. 2 $1.96, No. 3 $1.92, No. 4 
$1.90 @1.92., 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh't, bus.3,559,950 3,790,800 1,437,750 1,182,600 
Corn, bus. 61,250 211,259 73,750 198,750 
Oats, bus. 239,700 555,900 123,000 748,000 
Rye, bus.. 5,500 4,400 2,200 15,400 
Bley, bus 10,500 ...... weer 
Bran, tons 1,340 140 3,320 580 
Hay, tons. 10,068 7,584 2,556 5,856 
Flour, bbls 158,525 12.350 85,800 7,150 


NEW YORK, AUG, 16 

FLOUR—Quiet, as the many rumors and 
press reports regarding possible action by 
various food authorities in an effort to de- 
crease food costs is keeping conditions very 
unsettled. The Grain Corporation purchased 
a fair quantity of flour for export, at $10.20 
@10.40, jute, Baltimore. Quotations: fancy 
patent, $12.75@13: standard patent, $11.10@ 
11.75; first clear, $9.25 @9.50; winter 
straights, $9.25@9.50; Kansas straights, 
$10.75@11.25; rye, $7.65@8,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 161,267 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 2,327,600 bus. 

CORN—The same conditions which caused 
dullness in the flour market brought heavy 
declines in corn prices, reaching 8c bu in 
one day, and heavy selling was the feature 
of the market. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$2.13%; No. 3 yellow, $2.12%; No. 2 white, 
$2.16%; No. 3 white, $2.15%. Receipts, 
184,200 bus. 

OATS—YThe oats market did not follow 
corn closely, as the depression in prices was 
less than half that in corn. Quotations 
were 87@88c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 513,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, AUG. 16 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@11.90 
BUELL DUNMOG voc eet idaectecdes - @11.90 
i, ee ere -@ 9.60 
TS SD do noha é 5e ed 60 cc's -@11.50 
Rye, pure white ........... e eeeee@ 9.00 
Sees MENS haw ehh db acdivderte e+ee>@ 8,50 
Sackcd 

po ee ere $.....@46.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 57.50 
SOO TOE: pods belly oe vcawe cece @59.60 
Flour middlings ............... @ 63.50 
TeOe. GOS, WAP BOR. cc vowicaccccec @ 69.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @78.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@76.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..... 95.00@100.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .... .....@ 82.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .....;.. «eee @ 83.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......... eoees@ 83.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

Ee Pee oe gee er «+ @84,00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... .....@88.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

Ln MRE CUTE TT ee 9.75@ 10.26 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@ 28.00 


WHEAT—Good demand for all kinds, and 
the market was strong. No. 2 red sold at 
$2.28@2.30; No. 3 red. $2.24@2.25; No. 4 
red, $2.18@2.20,—on track, through billed. 
No, 2 dark northern sold at $2.61%; No. 1 
northern, $2.60; No. 2 hard, $2.45. 

CORN—Receipts very light, and only a 
moderate demand. Prices declined 8c from 
last week. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $2.16%; 
No. 2 yellow, $2.10; No. 8 yellow, $2.09,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—The offerings were kept cleaned up, 
but at irregular prices, closing about ic 
higher than last week. No. 1 white, 82%c; 
No. 2 white, 82c; No. 3 white, 81c; No. 4 
white, 80c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took a few lots of 
choice old barley, but prices were generally 
considered too high. Malting, $1.45@1.57; 
feed, $1.40@1.45,—on track or in store. 

RYE—Holders of track receipts were ask- 
ing for bids. Lake receipts of No. 2 were 
quoted at %c over Chicago September. 








BALTIMORE, AUG, 16 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent, new ...... $12.00 @12.25 
Spring long patent, new ....... 11.50@11.75 
Spring first clear, new ......... 9.25@ 9.75 
Winter patent, new ............ 10.50@10.75 


Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.50@11.75 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 11.00@11.25 


Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.75@ 9.25 

Rye flour, pure and blended.... 7.00@ 8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@12.90 

City mills’ spring patent........ «e+ »@12.90 






City mills’ winter patent.. oe eevee e@12.40 
City mills’ winter straight...... woes @12.16 
MILLFEED—Higher on spring, unchanged 
on soft winter and quiet throughout. Quo- 
tations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$48@50; spring middlings, $59@61; soft win- 
ter bran and middlings, $60@61. 
WHEAT—Steady; demand constant, 
movement large. Receipts, 1,449,695 bus; 
exports, 786,648; stock, 2,307,623. Premiums 
ranged 4% @1i1%c over basis. Sales for week 
included No. 2 red winter, $2.35% @2.36%; 
No. 3, $2.32; No. 4, $2.28%; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $2.35; No. 3, $2.31; No. 4, 
$2.24% @2.25; No. 5, $2.20; range of southern 
red winter, garlicky, by sample, $1.50@2.30. 
CORN—Lower; movement and demand 
moderate, Receipts, 72,733 bus; stock, 62,- 
899. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 











No. 
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well 
raw 
100- 
kiln: 
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pear 
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Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


*H 














August 20, 1919 

2.12; ran, of southern for week, 
ent: Vaear-by yellow or, white cob, 
bbl, $10.25. 

OATS—Declined 1c; demand and move- 
ment fair, Receipts, 190,562 bus; exports, 
309,240; stock, 429,276. Closing prices: 
standard white, domestic, 92c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 91c. 

RYE—Unsettled; movement and demand 
small, Receipts, 2,016 bus; exports, 112,500; 
stock, 439,125. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.65; southern bag lots, 1,794 
bus, principally for seed, $1.40@1.85, as to 
quality and condition. 





BOSTON, AUG, 16 

FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
old spring wheat patents, spe- 

cial short ..... Deeks Wee b 6a 43% $13.25 @13.50 
Ola spring patents, standard... 12.50@13.00 
New hard winter patents ...... 11.25@12.25 
New soft winter patents ..... 10.70 @11.00 
New soft winter straights ..... - 10.40@10.75 

MILLFEED—Fair demand, with market 
firmly held, Spring bran, $47.50; winter 
pran, $47.50; middlings, $56@58; mixed foed, 
$55@58; red dog, $70; hominy feed, $738.50; 
stock feed, $70; oat hulls, reground, $34; 
cottonseed meal, $81@83,—all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—A sharp advance in 
all kinds, with quiet demand. White corn 
flour, $5.85; white corn meal, $5.10; yellow 
granulated, $4.95; bolted, $4.90; feeding, 
$4.20@4.25; cracked corn, $4.25@4.30; hom- 
iny grits and samp, $5.10; white corn flakes 
and cream of maize, $5.75 @6,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Unchanged with good de- 
mand. Rolled is quoted at $5 and cut and 
ground at $5.75 per 90-lb sack, 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 16 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,596,359 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 5,000 bags to London and 90,464 to 
Gibraltar. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western, old. ..$10.15@10.50 
Winter straight, western, new.. 10.10@10.40 
Winter straight, near-by, old... 10.10@10.50 


Winter straight, near-by, new.. 10,00@10.25 
Kansas straight, Mew ......5++. 11.00@11,25 
Kansas short patent, new...... 11.50 @11.75 
Spring short patent, old........ 13.00@13.50 
Spring patent, Old ......-see6- 12.50@13.00 
Spring patent, MEW ....+eseeeee 11.65 @11.80 
Spring first clear, old.......... 9.25@10.00 

WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 884,507 


bus; exports, 265,333; stock, 2,196,307. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No, 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.89; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34; No. 2 red winter, $2.36; 
No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.84; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 2 red, 
garlicky and smutty, $2.31; No, 3 red winter, 


$2.82; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
icky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29; No. 3 
ed, garlicky and smutty, $2.27. *Lower 
grades on their merits. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 


imple offerings at former rates. Quotations: 
$8.60@9.25, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either 
in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 


market 1@2c lower. Reccipts, 20,417 bus; 
stock, 13,606. Quotations, car lots for !ocal 
trade: yellow, as to quality and location, 
$2.12@2.15. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and nominal. Quo- 
tations: . 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Gran, yellow meal, fancy...$4.85 @5.15 

Gran, white meal, fancy.... 5.22% @5.47% 

Yellow table meal, fancy... 4.75 @5.00 

White table meal, fancy.... 5.00 @5.25 
White corn flour, fancy ...... 5.00 @5.30 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks 5.17% @5.42% 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases ......@2.60 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
generally firmer, with demand equal to of- 
ferings. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 

Spot, in 100-lb sacks ........ $49.00@50.00 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 50.00@51.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

SPOS civic cccdsvveucacs Teeeen 48.00 @49.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 49.00 @50.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-1b BACKS 2... cece essence 66.00 @67.00 


Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-lb sacks 60.00 @$2.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 71.00@72.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 60.00@62.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-ib sks 57.00@58.00 


OATS—Firm, and 3%c higher under light 


offerings and an improved demand. Re- 
ceipts, 266,593 bus; exports, 119,876; stock, 
102,587. Quotations: 
NO. EWES soc c cee cccsc vn tine 90% @91 
NG: WRG sc cece cee ievewe’ 90 @90% 
NG, (BWRICS crdcedccateccew ovis 89 @89% 
NOs OP WRG 6. ee eae: oo nies 88 @88% 
OATMEAL—Quiet, but values generally 


well sustained in sympathy with advance in 
raw material, Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $5.60@5.80; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.80@10.25; 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $11.24@13; 
pearl barley, in.100-lb sacks, fine $6@7, 
oarse $5.25 @5.50. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
Mple—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 











= 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Aug. 18 ... 169 227 4 a 36 2 
Aug. 14 ....122 276 6 1 34 6 
Aug. 15 ... 294 300 1 1 38 12 
Aug. 16... 191 290 °.. 2 43 13 
Aug. 18 ... 355 ©5387 il 1 70 14 
Aug. 19 ... 400 411 6 2 21 
Totals ..1,531 2,040 27 7 221 68 


*Holiday. 


round lots, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 19 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour 


in ecarload or 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 


were within the following range: 

Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$11.50@12.30 
Straight, 98-lb cottons ...... 
First clear, jute ........ Since 


Second clear, jute 


-- 11.00@11.50 
-. 9.00@ 9.50 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Aug. 19), in jute, were: 





AP Aenea? bir $11.75 @11.85 
Patent ove cvccccesvcveccnsevece eeee + @11,25 
DaPar MOP sis cate ek ees oe due c oe QUITS 
CHOP oo vn.divin sb 085009 58 eeieb se eeoe's «ee» @ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, 


the subjoined table: 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


1919 1918 
.) Prreeree rer 367,500 
16... 275,505 339,590 
9.... 330,435 325,915 
2...- 269,160 242,820 


with comparisons, 


is shown in 


1917 1916 


320,580 377,715 
291,075 
206,440 360,385 
184,790 359,595 


372,575 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


23. 
16. 
9.. 


1918 


1919 


4,710 


1917 1916 

11,915 22,255 
8,625 7,430 
3,905 15,595 
1,005 16,570 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
June 7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 895 4,585 
June 14. 65 69,885 212,710 128,230 1,020 3,245 
June 21. 65 69,885 186,655 140,645 .... 13,955 
June 28, 65 69,885 189,960 141,560 ase RIM 
July 6. 65 69,885 132,805 53,3385 1,200 1,830 
July 12. 65 69,885 165,645 56,240 700 975 
July 19. 65 69,885 146,360 41,085 700 a's 
July 26. 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 see 375 
Aug, 2.. 61 64,860 142,926 112,910 510 ‘ 
Aug. 9.. 63 68,535 176,785 133,390 1,030 2,210 
Aug. 16. 55 59,685 134,190 137,955 1,035 1,815 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


day (Aug. 19) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Aug. 19 Year ago 
BAM ..ciccsvesess $40.50 @41.00 $30.26@30.40 
Stand, middlings.. 54.00@55.00 32.17@32.47 


Flour m 


Cracked corn, 


Graham, 


Rolled oats** 


iddlings... 


58.50@59.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 63.00@64.00 


31.66 @31.72 
31.68 @ 32.57 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereais and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


standard, bbit 


2,000 lbs*....... 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*. 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sac 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 


$76.50 @77.00 
72.50@73.00 
68.50 @69.00 
64.50 @65.00 


ks. .....@52.00 


90@ 5.00 
-50@ 4.75 
-20@ 8.30 
. .59@ 6.60 
- 10.70@10.75 
+ 10.50@10.60 
eee +@ 4,65 


or 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00@25.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 


25.00 @ 30.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 


Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 


28.00 @ 40.00 
35.00 @ 45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@47.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
black seed screenings, 
Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks, 


Can, 


sacks, 


tPer 100 Ibs. 


ton. 
oe -»@90.00 


-+ 28.00@35.00 


40.00 @60.00 
28.00 @35.00 


tPer bbl in 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .....-+e++e+5 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
WHUPUTM 2c dec ccc ccccinces 2.21% 2.18% 
ReG GUGM ..ccccccsesee 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ............ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ......seeeee% 2.18% 


2 
Duluth prices 1c over Min 


corn, 


No. 3 white oats, 


21% 
neapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Corn 
196@198 
196@198 


Oats 
71% @i75M% 
71 @75 


eres Te Yee 197@198 69% @72% 
beer enwese 197@198 70% @74% 
evivabewte ed 192@193% . 69% @73% 
bkee PESO0s.00 185 @188 67 @71 
Rye Barley 
ES ST eee 149% @149%. 115@138 
P's sta es e's 149 @149% 115@138 
rigews th Obs twee @147% 115@137 
hen siopveee d50 sie @150 115 @137 
probttson eet An ece @150% 115@137 
NOtbee (Skee wanes @148% 115@136 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Aug. 17 Aug. 18 
Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark ..... 422 q zee oy 
No. 1 northern.. 8 18 és 
No. 2 northern.. 6 6 a 5 
Other grades.... 403 285 55 103 
Totals - os. 841 756 55 108 
In 1916 evece 00k 7,803 as eee 
In 1916 ..... +. 499 766 ; er 
In 1914 ....... 1,266 1,907 + ° 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 17 

Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,589,840 1,765,060 2,576,640 
Flour, bbis ...... 7,062 9,481 12,441 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,588 1,400 133 
Corn, bus ........ 55,000 35,000 152,100 
Oats, bus ........ 560,790 416,120 673,570 
Barley, bus ...... 408,800 614,080 372,400 
| ee eo 137,940 197,200 177,310 
Flaxseed, bus 29,000 19,000 17,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 17 

Aug.16 Aug. 9 1918 
Wheat, bus...... 275,920 323,750 148,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 283,996 323,366 382,243 
Millstuff, tons 12,353 15,046 15,054 
Corn, bus ........ 17,120 24,860 68.750 
Oats, bus ........ 281,520 438,880 369,070 
Barley, bus ° 399,330 497,550 26,640 
Bye, DUS .ccccees 46,410 22,990 44,200 
Flaxseed, bus .... A Meee Se a) 5,350 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Aug. 17 Aug. 18 Aug. 19 


Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1918 1917 1916 
Corn . 3 4 27 1 27 
Oats ...3,323 3,304 520 4 502 
Barley .. 916 972 359 21 84 
Rye ....5,016 4,870 11 3 14 
Flaxseed. 100 153 52 4 12 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











r Aug. 16 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..2,284 49 402 439 377 
Boston ..... 44 ose 317 14 414 
Buffalo ..... 3,551 57 3.940 1,026 884 
Chicago ....6,572 327 5,820 2,082 669 
Afloat .... 100 ee ‘0% eee ° 
Detroit... 42 47 147 68 +f. 
Duluth ..... 90 ae 273 41,444 423 
Galveston ..2,200 sien 38 <i 454 
Indianapolis. 575 399 127 21 <8 
Kansas City.8,875 97 937 192 ove 
Milwaukee .. 51 26 416 183 243 
Minneapolis.. 841 3 3,323 6,016 916 
New Orleans 558 114 615 «++ 2,693 
Newp. News. 80 “a 279 Cos 49 
New York ...2,472 9 955 297 371 
Omaha ..... 2,148 225 354 135 3 
POOTIG .ike>s Soe 9 381 o« eas 
Philadelp’a .1,713 13 295 74 100 
St. Louis ...3,058 85 143 77 5 
Toledo ...... 956 16 134 182 ok 
Canals ...... eo ee 250 owe 175 
Lakes ...... 3,616 aoe 175 
Totals ...39,846 1,476 19,321 11,249 7,776 
Last year ..32,756 6,752 12,110 725 1,317 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 7,753,000 bus; rye, 405,- 
000. Decreases—Corn, 429,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
218,000; barley, 355,000. Bonded Increase 





Oats, 3,000 bus; barley, 13,000. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Aug. 18.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of fiour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Aug. 17 Aug. 18 











Destination— Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1918 1917 
London ........ 12 2 2 38 
Liverpool ..... 24 55 26 7 
Glasgow ....... 33 18 2 
BONED 00d. e000 ° oa 27 x es 
BRUNE 416 w 8 A035 dee 2 22 ée 1 
Newcastle ..... < 11 oe ae 
MENON. cs ciscess 14 a 23 
Falmouth ..... 75 134 
Southampton .. 36 By - 
Manchester .... 43 46 
SPEER wees core oe $1 
Dunkirk ...... 22 oe 5 
WYance ......0:+ 25 2% 5 61 
ESGED bpavicebee a2 8 42 14 
Gibraltar ...... 80 21 ‘ > 
Greece 4... 000% én 33 
FO cccewsnics 16 6 
5 eee eee 27 
San Domingo .. 4 
Other W. L.’s .. 18 4 
Cen. America .. 3 3 
Brasil .5..00000% 18 
Other S. A. .... 24 
ary 3 
OCOD ..cecees 36 24 

Detals:. . osc ese 575 77 190 

Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r—Mpls—"  -———Duluth—__, 


Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 12....$6.10 6.10 6.10 6.66 5:82 
Aug. 13.... 6.08 6.08 6.05% 6.03 5.76 
Aug. 14.... 5.98 5.98 5.98 5.93 5.65 
Aug. 15.... 6.05 6.05 6.05% 6.00 5.72 
Aug. 16.... 6.05 6.05 wets Fons 2 tH 
Aug. 18.... 6.03 6.03 6.03% 5.98 5.68 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--—Receipts—~, ——In store——, 











1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis.. 29 17 17 +100 53 4 
Duluth...... 29 2 8 99 62 331 

Totals..... 58 19 25 199 115 385 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 
16, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis 7,250 6,032 2,091 896 
ee 4,292 3,048 3,867 8,105 
Totals .......11,542 9,075 5,958 4,0Q1 





In order to assist domestic servants to 
become qualified cooks, the London coun- 
ty council is offering a free course of in- 
struction under an experienced chef. 


‘ 





* 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs; 
To— To— 





Albany ......... 31.6 New York® ..... 31.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.6 New Yorkt ..... 82.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Baltimoret ..... ’ Philadelphia ... 30.5 
Binghamton . Philadelphia*® .. 80.5 
Boston ...... Philadelphiat .. 30.5 
Boston* ..... Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont ........ 82.5 Portland ....... 84.5 
Buffalo ....25.5@29.56 Portland*® ...... $1.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ....... -. 39.5 
Corning ....... - 29.5 Richfield Springs 31.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira ..... «++. 29.5 Rockland ....... 345 
3, ME eee +++ 23.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 31.5 
bk | a 29.6 Scranton ....... 30.6 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
Tthaca ..ceesscs 29.5 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ........... $1.5 
Louisville ...... 25.5 Utica .......... 30.5 
Montreal ...... - 34.6 Wayland ...... . 29.5 
Mount Morris... 29.5 Chicago (local).. i9.0 
New Orleans.... 83.5 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*,. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... $2. Wilkes-Barre ,.. 30.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named; --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
‘ a Ex- Domes- 
ocal tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 t 
Boston ..... +» 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 owes 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington 21% 16% .... 17 vvee 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% 16% .... 
Albany ....... 23 19% .... 18 esos 
Utice .occccoce SIH. 16H vise 17% -cier 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 toe 
Rochester .... 20% 16% 17 ove 





KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... ° 
Boston 
Philadelphia .... 
Pittsburgh ..... 


40.0 Detroit ......... 26.6 
42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
$38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
30.5 Va. com. points.. 37. 


Albany ......... 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.56 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ..... - 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington - 37.0 
CHICAGO 
The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 


flour to various points east are shown here- 
with: 


To— To— 
AIORD awerrearce 24.0 New York City.. 26.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
ae eee 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 15.0 
Buffalo ........ 16.0 Troy ..... ® - 24.0 
Elmira .......6. 22.0 Utica ......... - 22.5 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

There was not much snap to the coarse 
grain market at Minneapolis last week. 
Prices also were easier, and generally 
show a decline for the week. Corn 
seemed to be the weakest, and led the de- 
cline. While there was a fairly good de- 
mand for corn, buyers refused to pay 
prices asked, so holders had to come 
down in order to make sales. Closing 
prices (Aug. 12): No. 3 yellow, $1.85@ 
1.88 bu, or 12@13c bu lower than a week 
ago; No. 3 mixed, $1.83@1.85. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures. Demand was good for old oats 
with high transit. A wide range of prices 
was quoted, old oats with high transit 
selling at 3c over September, while low- 
transit stuff sold at lc under to %c 
over. No. 3 white closed Aug. 12 at 67 
@ilc bu; No. 4 white, 68@68c. 

Rye offerings were light during the 
week, with a good general demand re- 
ported. Mills, elevators and shippers 
were all in the market. Prices were 
steady, compared with futures, No. 2 
closing at $1.48%, bu. 

Barley receipts were extremely light, 
and most of that offered was from ele- 
vator bins. Demand for top grades was 
good, wiiile lower grades were quiet and 
easier. Range quoted, $1.15@1.36 bu. 





Arrangements are being made by the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, in co-operation with representa- 
tive agricultural and engineering bodies, 
to hold the first important post-war trac- 
tor trial meeting in the United Kingdom 
during September. The judges are to be 
appointed by the Farmers’ Union, and 
the British Tv of agriculture is tak- 
ing a sympathetic interest in the meeting. 
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Continued from page 765.) 
Mw for dishonesty, willful oe! ign 5 
em i 
Selsal 0s pasteom duties, or for violation of 
the provisions of this agreement. 
Sec. 3. Employees shall be granted leave 


for committee work in the in- 


of 
terest of the Union. Such committee work 
shall be no cause for discrimination. 

Sec. 4. In case of sickness, an employee 
shail receive his former position, after re- 
covery. 

Sec, 5. Should dullness in business require 
a reduction in the working force, all em- 
ployees may be laid off in an impartial man- 
ner in rotation for not less than one day or 
more than one week at a time. 

Sec. 6. A workday shall consist of cight 
(8) consecutive hours. Six (6) days shall 
constitute a week’s work. 

Sec. 7. Decoration Day, the Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day and New Year’s Day shall be con- 
sidered holidays. 

Sec, 8 Ali overtime and work performed 
on Sundays and holidays shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half time. 

Sec. 9. Wages shall be paid at the fol- 
lowing rates, per hour: 


Beene MSE: cece cdc cswwes $ .75 
Elevator foreman .............s0048 67 
Elevator second man ............+. .65 
PE EE suk Lew hcvictensectovee 65 
| eT eee eee 67% 
Bran packers .............. Koneates -65 
Ollerssand sweepers ............546- -55 
pg Or re ee ee ee Pees -55 
Oe SEPT CORR CERES 67% 
SSSA re Pre eee ee 65 
gg ee eee ee 65 
TEE ENV ORD © oo 6s vi wiee te cnceecdes -65 
EEE re ee eee eee .65 
SEE, PEUMOE. 6 avien cdeedewscnccacs 65 
DORON iio k cid cwesvsivececeecs ete .65 
Sec. 10. In case of difference between the 


employer and employees, an attempt shall 
be made by the secretary of the Union to 
settle such differences with employer. If not 
adjusted satisfactorily in this way, the mat- 
ter shall be submitted to an Arbitration 
Board, constituted in the following way: 
Two members to be chosen by the local 
Union and two by the employer. Should 
these four arbitrators fail to agree, they 
shall select an impartial person as a fifth 
arbitrator. The majority decision of these 
arbitrators shall be binding upon both par- 
ties to this agreement. 

Sec. 11. If an agreement is reached, this 
agreement shall go into effect from the day 
on which it was presented, and remain in 
force until July 1, 1920. 

At least 30 days prior to the expiration of 
this agreement, notice shall be given by 
either party desiring any changes in this 
agreement. 

Indorsed by the General Executive Board 
I. Uv. U. B. F. C. & S. D. W. of A. 

At Salina, as elsewhere, the owners of 
mills refused to treat with the union as 
such, and stated that, under no circum- 
stances, would they sign a closed-shop 
agreement. It is reported that officials 
and members of the local union at Salina 
desired to strike immediately following 
rejection of the proffered contract, but 
that action was suspended pending the 
outcome of the strike at Topeka. The 
men at Salina have been working on an 
eight-hour schedule in three of the mills 
for several weeks, and the remaining 
two mills have just granted the three- 
shift basis with a new wage scale. 


STRIKE OR LOCKOUT AT HUTCHINSON 


At Hutchinson, Kansas, all of the mills 
are in operation, following a brush with 
strikers. Trouble at Hutchinson began 
several weeks ago at the Reno mill, and 
a fortnight ago spread to the other four 
mills of the town. Millowners, to a de- 
gree, anticipated action by the men by 
discharging numbers of them, and the 
men are said not to know precisely 
whether they are striking or locked out. 
Labor is, however, in very good supply, 
and the mills are keeping in operation 
without great difficulty. There is no dis- 
order. 

QUIET AT WICHITA 


At Wichita the local union is reported 
to be strengthening itself with new mem- 
bers. Some of the mills this week made 
a slight advance in wages, dealing with 
a committee of their own employees. The 
men are said to be satisfied with the new 
scale, but, depending upon the outcome 
of the strike at Topeka, are expected to 
make later demand for recognition of the 
union. 

The possibility of a strike among the 
mills at Kansas City seems, at this time, 
remote. The union is not strong, and 
vigorous action by owners of mills in 
combating the efforts of the union or- 
ganizers and officials has not been without 
effect. Recent advances in the wage scale 
have also had their effect in removing 
whatever discontent had been built up 
among the men. 
shoves ee ee ee 

ers ved 60c per hour, 
anak Oe larger mills on the West 
Side last week granted a further advance 


eight-hour day. This co 
sponding changes in other classes of 
bor, is now in effect at two of the larger 
mills, and the men are reported to be 
very well satisfied with the present rate 
of pay. 

EIGHT-HOUR DAY BECOMES GENERAL 

The eight-hour workday is now general 
at nearly all of the larger milling towns 
in the Southwest. All mills at Topeka, 
Wichita, Hutchinson and Salina are on 
this basis, while at many towns where 
there are fewer, or even but a single 
flour mill, the three-shift schedule is in 
effect. At Hays City, Kansas, a small 
town with but a single flour mill, the 
shorter day was put into effect a fort- 
night ago, following submission to the 
men of a new schedule and wage scale. 


DECLARE “UNFAIR” LIST 

The first effort to make reprisal on 
millowners by “boycott” was undertaken 
at Topeka this week. Local grocers and 
bakers were advised not to buy Topeka- 
milled flour, and placards were distrib- 
uted declaring all flour made in Topeka 
was “unfair.” Efforts are said to be 
under way to advertise Topeka flour as 
“unfair” throughout the millers’ trade 
territory. 

Accompanying this was an effort to 
persuade switch crews not to “spot” cars 
at the mills, or to set in cars unfit for 
flour-loading. Similar action is said to 
be contemplated at other towns, should 
millowners refuse to sign the union em- 
ployment contract. 


STRIKE WELL ORGANIZED 


The fomentation of discontent among 
mill workers in the Southwest. began 
about one year ago. Several small unions 
already were in existence, but they did 
not amount to much, were weak in lead- 
ership and had never been able to create 
any trouble save at Kansas City, where 
three of the larger mills have been 
through several .periods of disturbance, 
during one of which rough tactics, includ- 
ing rioting, and shooting, occurred. 

The International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, recently took over organi- 
zation of mill employees, and several 
months ago began an apparent concen- 
tration of its efforts in the Southwest. 
Unions were taken over or new ones 
organized at all of the larger milling 
towns, and active effort begun to 
strengthen the organization in time to 
make specific demand for recognition as 
soon as the flour mills became active 
following the completion of harvest. The 
present strikes are in accord with this 
purpose. 

Several officials from the international 
headquarters at Cincinnati are reported 
to be in the Southwest, but J. A. Clayton, 
an official of the Kansas City union, is 
apparently in active charge of the union 
efforts. 

WAGES IN THE SOUTH WEST 


According to the best information 
available to millowners, the current scale 
of wages in the flour mills at Kansas 
City, and to a hardly less extent at the 
larger towns in Kansas, is the highest 
in the country, apart from the Pacific 
Coast section. 

As amended a fortnight ago, the prin- 
cipal items in the Kansas City schedule, 
basis eight-hour day, are as follows: sec- 
ond millers, $175 per month; grinders, 
66%,¢c per hour; bolters, 56%c; oilers and 


roll tenders, 5114c; head packers, 70c;~ 


packers, 65c, with some mills paying 
slightly less for feed packers; warehouse- 
men, 5214,c; second engineers, 60¢; sweep- 
ers, 45@50c. 

The following is the scale of wages 
now paid at Wichita, in cents, per hour: 
second millers, 65; spouters, 57%; oil- 
ers, 50; sweepers, 4334; head packers, 
57%; flour packers, 55; feed packers, 
52; warehousemen, 47; elevator scoopers, 
50; elevator sweepers, 47; second engi- 
neers, 60; millwrights, 75. 

At Topeka the following is the amend- 
ed schedule, prices being per day of eight 
hours: second millers, $5; packers, $4.50; 
feed packers, $4; second engineer, $4.50; 
warehousemen, $4; sweepers, $4; spout- 
ers, $4; elevator foremen, $4.84; elevator 
men and truck drivers, $4. 

Practically this same schedule, with 
certain minor variations, prevails at all 


lower, because of the lesser cost of living. 

There is, so far, almost no s 
of discontent among mill workers at any 
of the smaller towns nor anywhere where 
union organizers have not been active in 
their efforts to create trouble. 

‘ MILLOWNERS ARE FIRM 

While there has been nothing in the 
way of general conferences among mill- 
owners to discuss the matter, there isa 
general and pronounced disposition 
among millers of the Southwest to refuse 
utterly to submit to unionizing of their 
plants. They are willing to pay and, as 
a matter of fact, already are paying, the 
highest wages possible, but are deter- 
mined not to allow the brewery workers’ 
organization to take over control of their 
properties. 

On the other hand, the Cincinnati or- 
ganization is regarded as a very strong 
one, has practically every brewery op- 
erating under closed-shop rules and is 
reputed to have nearly $2,000,000 in its 
strike fund. R, E. Srerxrne. 





Weekly Reports on Flour Sales 

Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 16.—In order to 
obtain general information as to grades 
of flour purchased, and prices paid by 
jobbers, bakers and retailers, for both 
wheat and rye flour, a questionnaire has 
been sent out through the local division 
of the Grain Corporation to several mem- 
bers in this zone. 

The blank forms calling for the desired 
data were not sent to all jobbers, bakers 
and retailers, but to two or three in each 
of the leading centers, so as to minimize 
the burden of making the required week- 
ly statements. The jobbers were asked 
to file, on Saturday of each week, a re- 
port as to the grades of flour purchased, 
price, to arrive, from mills in car lots, 
jute, per barrel, and price sold to the 
retail dealers or bakers, per barrel. 

Bakers were requested to file a state- 
ment as to price paid for wheat flour, 
grades purchased, wholesale and retail 
price of wheat bread per pound, un- 
wrapped, retail price of wheat flour per 
barrel, price paid for rye flour, the grade 
of flour, wholesale price of rye bread 
wrapped and unwrapped, per pound. 

The retailers were asked for a weekly 
statement as to what is being paid for 
flour, price to the consumer per barrel, 
and the price to consumer in small pack- 
ages. 

It is understood that this information 
is being obtained throughout the country, 
for the purpose of determining the av- 
erage range of values. In Chicago two 
jobbers, three retailers, and a limited 
number of bakers, were asked to report. 

C. H. Cmaten. 





Montana Millers Ask Lower Rates 

According to Associated Press dis- 
patches of Aug. 13 to the Minneapolis 
newspapers, representatives of Montana 
milling firms are on their way to Chicago 
to present the arguments of Montana 
flour manufacturers for a one-half rail- 
road freight rate on flour wheat from 
outside states into Moritana. Unless such 
a rate is granted, according to decisions 
reached by representatives of the larger 
Montana mills, the flour mills of that 
state will be forced to suspend operations 
because of lack of wheat, due to the 
drouth. 

Even with a low railroad rate only the 
larger mills which may be willing to take 
a loss to retain their trade, will be able 
to'operate, according to J. W. Sherwood, 
manager of one of the big milling com- 
panies in Great Falls. Wheat must be 
shipped into Montana from eastern and 
western states in such quantities that 
without a reduction in rates a large loss 
would result from operations, Mr. Sher- 
wood added. The capacity of Montana 
mills is 12,000 bbls daily. About 1,500 
workers are affected. 





Licenses for Wheat Export 


The United States Wheat Director an- 
nounces that, beginning Aug. 15, 1919, 
and until further ordered, applications 
in duplicate for licenses for the exporta- 
tion of wheat to all destinations in the 
Western Hemisphere and east coast of 
Asia, to which wheat flour shipments are 
now licensed, will be received for consid- 
eration at the office of the director, 42 
Broadway, New York. 


Mitwavxes, W1s., Aug. 18.—There was 
an easier feeling for bran, but middlings 
were in better demand, especially those 
which could be offered for prompt ship- 
ment. Mills are well sold up on all feeds, 
but brokers have been offering freely, 
having considerable low-priced stuff on 
hand. Feed bought some time ago at 
lower prices is being offered for prompt 
and first half of September shipment. 
The trade, however, is not buying in any 
volume, as lower prices are anticipated. 
There was considerable reselling. Mills 
were willing to sell for deferred ship- 
ment, but buyers held off, and few con- 
tracts were made for late delivery. 


There was no particular demand from. 


the East. Considerable feed is arriving 
at destination which was bought some 
time ago, and the call is not urgent. 
Transit stuff is absorbed readily, and 
good prices are obtained for anything 
running, but inquiry for deferred ship- 
ment was very slow. Middlings sold bet- 
ter than bran, as the call at present is 
for heavy feeds. 

Northwestern mills and jobbers held: 
firm on prices, the demand being better 
in the West than for eastern shipment, 
and mostly for prompt shipment. Job- 
bers have been offering to discount the 


* market $2@8 ton for 60 days’ shipment, 


but no business of importance was done. 
The trade prefers to await developments, 
rather than buy even at a discount for 
future delivery. 

There was a good demand from the 
central states for mixed cars, but prompt 
shipment was wanted in all cases. Most 
large jobbers are holding off, having 
made liberal purchases in July for Au- 
gust shipment. Barley feed continues in 
good demand, and fair sales were made 
this week. 

Southwestern markets were easier, 
especially on light feeds, which were of- 
fered freely for September. Very little 
was tendered for quick shipment, mills 
being oversold and busy making August 
deliveries. Local demand was brisk, and 
absorbed considerable feed. Hominy feed 
was strong and higher, with offerings 
meager. Oat feed was strong and in 
good demand; mixers bought freely. 

The demand for oil meal is good, but 
not so brisk as a short time ago. Crush- 
ers are selling considerable cake abroad. 
Gluten feed is wanted, and orders are be- 
ing turned down for September ship- 
ment. Mills have withdrawn from the 
market., Shippers say they could book 
orders, regardless of price. 

Wisconsin trade was very light, most 
of the large buyers offering to resell feed 
bought for August shipment. Stocks ap- 
pear to be ample for the present. 

H. N. Wiison. 





Exhibit at Hotel Men’s Show. 

The Hotel Men’s Show was held at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, Aug. 4-9. There were 
about 200 exhibits on view, and among 
contributors were the following concerns 
who are also well known as being large 
manufacturers of bakers’ equipment and 
specialties: 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. and Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago; Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa; Toledo (Ohio) Scale Co; 
Atmore & Sons, Philadelphia; U. S, Rub- 
ber Co. and S. Gumpert & Co., New 
York; Meek Oven Mfg. Co., Kansas City; 
International Co., Baltimore; J. B. Ford 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

The Sroner & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
was represented by Benjamin B. George 
and M. F. Tracy. A. S. Purves. 





Wheat Exports to Mexico 

The United States Wheat Director an- 
nounced on Tuesday, Aug..11, that ap- 
plications for licenses for the exportation 
of wheat to all destinations in Mexico 
would be received for consideration at 
the office of the director, 42 Broadway, 
New York, beginning Aug. 15, 1919, and 
until further ordered. Applications 
must be made in duplicate. 





In 1915, the Dutch government paid 
$1.50 bu for wheat, to producers, and in 
1918, $4.26; barley, similar years, $1.18 
and $3.41; rye, $1.14 and $4.90; oats, 90c 
and $2.84, 
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Julius H. Barnes Challenges North Dakotan's 
Statement That Farmers Receive as Low 
as $1,15 for Their Wheat 

Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, has made public his reply to 
the statement issued Senator Gronna, 
chairman of the Senate cultural com- 
mittec, on Aug. 12, ng on Mr. 
Barnes and the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, in their administration of the 
wheat guaranty act. Mr. Barnes’s an- 
swer is contained in the following letter 
sent to Senator Gronna: 

“My dear Senator: I note through the 
public pe ange statement of ee. 12, 
I greatly desire, in the difficult problems 
of this office, the sympathetic co-operation 
of your committee. Before this task of 
national administration should be again 

mbarrassed by charges of manipulation, 
ending to undermine public confidence, 
»lease grant me the opportunity to ex- 
mine statements of presumed facts 
made before your committee? In this 
case, was there proper effort at verifica- 
tion? 

“T refer particularly to your statement: 
‘They should know that owing to manipu- 
lation in administering the grades and 
standards together with the damage done 
by hot weather to the maturing crops the 
winter wheat producers are receiving as 
low as $1.15 per bu for their wheat, not 
the $2.05 which Mr. Barnes gives .as a 
theoretical average, and that this year’s 
crops may average not over $1.50 per 
bu.’ 

“That $1.15 statement originated as 
the uneasy apprehension of a Kansas 

‘ditor. It is as if, distracted, One anx- 
ously sought insurance against one’s 

1iome catching fire at the same instant 
that a cyclone wrecked it, lightning 

‘truck it, earthquakes shook it, and a 
Hood swept it away. All might conceiv- 
ibly happen at once, but it is not likely. 

dut of 80,000,000 bus of wheat marketed 
in the Southwest since July 1, our rec- 

rds fail to indicate even 1,000 so priced. 
Of 16,000 carloads of wheat received in 

Kansas City, only six sold below $2 and 
the lowest was $1.92. Less than 6 per 
cent has sold below the standard price 

or No. 3 at $2.11. 

“As to the ‘$2.05 which Mr. Barnes 
ives as a theoretical average’: The De- 
artment of Agriculture gives, monthly, 
he actual average farm price received 
y the grower, including actual prices 
for damaged and inferior qualities. Those 
flicial reports allow the following calcu- 
lations: Crop of 1917, 423,000,000 bus, 
marketed at average grower price of 
82.02; crop of 1918, 729,000,000 bus, mar- 
keted at average grower price of $2.06; 
the weighted average for the two crops 
is $2.0459, and was the basis for my 
statement. 

“As to the producer not receiving the 
full measure of the guaranty, it is inter- 
esting to note that the average farm 
price, July 1, was $2.20, and on Aug. 1, 
“2.17, between which dates there were 
narketed 150,000,000 bus, evidently at 
12@15e above the average price obtained 
during two years of the fair price con- 
trol. In view of this, the anxiety “that 
this year’s crops may not average over 
1.50? seems premature. 

“The wheat guaranty is expressed in 
standard grades promulgated by the ex- 
press direction of Congress. The guar- 
onty is expressed in prices at certain 
inarket terminals, and to insure that a 
fair reflection of those terminal prices 
reach the producer at country stations, 
the same standards of quality must be 
used, or price comparison is impossible. 
‘he Grain Corporation asked the millers 
ond dealers at country points to accept 
“s final the judgment of this disinter- 
ested government agency in cases where 
the producer felt grades or prices did 
ot properly extend to him that guaranty. 

“For the first time in the age-long dis- 
jute between buyer and seller the pro- 
cucer can get a disinterested decision, 
linding on the buyer, at the expense of 
a postage stamp. To the credit of the 
t-ades, these contracts have been gener- 
ally accepted, and the usual trade rights 
cf individual judgment surrendered to 
tne common good. The producer appar- 
ently is satisfied with his treatment, for 
v ith 2,000,000 wagonloads of wheat mar- 
keted, we have received, in all our of- 
fices, less than 100 appeals against grade 
o- price offered. 

“If your suggestion is that the Grain 





REPLY TO SENATOR GRONNA 


Spat oe 


Corporation prices on damaged wheat 
are relatively. too low, fair discussion on 
that B soge is welcomed. Those discounts 
are judgpncet of 20 men of lifelong 
ag experience, actuated by the same 
ideal of national service as your- 
self. We aim to establish these dis- 
counts as generously as soundly possible 
in the relief of such producers as suffer 
from nature’s disfavor, and shall not 
hesitate to recast them when convinced 
of error. Nor shall we hesitate to pro- 
vide correction and restitution by dealers 
in such cases as develop where the pro- 
ducer is not properly treated. The com- 
petition of thousands of individual mills 
-and dealers affords additional security 
to the producer. This competition is real 
and active. 

“Nothing in many years of private ex- 
perience and nothing in two years of ex- 
perience in public control warrants me 
in accepting, without protest, .such ex- 
pressions as ‘manipulation in adminis- 
tering the grades and standards’ or that 
‘the producers are thereby defrauded and 
the consumers receive no benefit.’ It is 
a time for sobriety of speech and re- 
straint of statement. Nothing is gained 
by applying such terms to transactions 
made, with few exceptions, as the sincere 
expression of fair business judgment. 

“Surely, my dear senator, your experi- 
ence must run with my own: that the 
vast majority of men, be they millers, 
dealers, producers or consumers, are com- 
petent and fair, desiring no undue advan- 
tage, and taking none. When the sole 
test of honest business becomes the en- 
tire absence of healthy profits, then cer- 
tainly real rascality in business and wide 
unemployment will walk hand in hand. 

“Last February, with the largest win- 
ter wheat acreage ever sown and with 
rosy crop. prospects throughout the 
world, the producers of this country anx- 
iously sought national legislation making 
the acres ef effective. No spring wheat 
acreage had been sown then, and it was 
argued that, to that extent at least, the 
national guaranty should be regarded as 
a war contract and discarded as such. 
Our people, to their credit, insisted on 
nothing bordering on repudiation. One 
billion dollars were voted to make the 
producer secure, and at the same time 
protect the consumer should the develop- 
ment of a world-price, fairly ascertained, 
justify resale at a lower level than the 
guaranty. 

“Today, reduced crops here and abroad 
indicate a world-price level fully equal 
to the guaranty basis, and the consumer 
naturally is content to buy his bread on 
that level. The producer, secure at all 
times by the guaranty, should not insist 
he be allowed to seek a better market, 
without regard to the consuming public, 
lately facing the prospect of a $1,000,- 
000,000 tax. 

“In this period of difficult reconstruc- 
tion, the authority and influences vested 
in this office should hold the balance 
level, and you do quote me correctly in 
stating that, by every natural and proper 
influence, particularly by the resale of 
wheat bought at the guaranty level, I 
shall try to establish the fair price level 
expressed in the guaranty, and no higher. 
I do not understand that any of your 
committee, nor even the representatives 
of the farmers’ organizations, take issue 
with me on that position.” 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Big Diamond Mills Co., Morristown: 
Wheat and most small grains rather 
light. Wheat, 51 to 56 lbs; color and 
milling quality good, except where dam- 
aged by rain in the shock. Corn well 
metured; soon out of danger from early 
frosts. Not much flax, but good quality 
and fair yield. Weather permitting, crop 

stacked or threshed by end of week. 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall: Wheat, 
1% to 10 bus; some will not be threshed. 


Corn g 
Commander Mill Co. Montgomery: 
Corn Threshing delayed by rain. 


Wheat 15 bus, No. 2 to No. 4. Some 
damaged wheat. 

Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal: Grain 
light and only fair quality. Wheat, 8 bus. 
Good corn in fields where not drowned 
out early, Shock-threshing progressing 
nicely; stacking practically completed. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton: Wheat, 
4 to 16 bus; average 7; 48 to 56 Ibs. 
Corn and flax look fine. Threshing pro- 
gressing finely. 
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a Co., 
Wheat, 10 toe bass 
lbs; avera 52, . farmers have 
stacked. shock-threshing than for 
some time. Corn good. Flax good; some 
cutting now. 

Echo ogg SO Echo: Threshin, 
progressing slowly; continuous local 
showers. heat, 3 to 7 bus; 40 to 54 
Ibs. Oats light weight, 30 to 40 bus. 
Flax weedy; yield under average. Weath- 
er permitting, corn a fair crop. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato: Little 
threshing yet. Corn promising. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
No threshing done. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 
Wheat, 10 bus; 48 to 56 lbs. Corn and 
flax eres. Other grain poor to fair. 
Threshing well under way. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: Wheat, 
8 to 15 bus; quality uneven, 50 to 56 
Ibs; bright color; make strong flour. 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston: No 
threshing yet; rain. Shock wheat in poor 
condition. 

Blaisdell Milling Co., Detroit: Wheat, 
12 to 20 bus; 50 to 53 Ibs. Corn and flax 
good, Rain prevented much threshing. 


44 to 56 


NORTH DAKOTA 


F. W. Moore, Columbus: 
threshed yet; estimate 7 bus. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co. Grafton: 


No wheat 


Wheat, 14 to 22 bus; 55 to 60 Ibs. Corn 
and flax look extra good. 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby: Thresh- 


ing general this week. Wheat, 5 to 12 
bus; excellent quality, 50 to 58 lbs. Rye, 
6 bus; quality fair. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 


Wheat, 4 to 5 bus. Flax, 2 bus. Corn 
good. Threshing started. 
Ashley Milling Co., Ashley: Wheat, 5 


barley, 8 to 10. Wheat-cutting 
15. Threshing begins 


bus; 
completed Aug. 
Aug. 25. 

Lidgerwood Co-Operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood: Wheat, 8 bus; marquis, 52 
to 57 Ibs; velvet chaff, 56 to 60. Barley, 
25 bus; rye, 12. No flax threshed yet, 
but nearly all cut. Corn good; out of 
danger Aug. 26. Threshing 25 per cent 
completed. 

Rippe Grain & Milling Co., Bowman: 
Wheat, 48 to 56 lbs. Corn almost total 
failure. Flax failure. But little thresh- 
ing done. Oats and rye total failure. 

Ashley Milling Co., Ashley: Wheat, 40 
to 49 lbs; barley, 38 to 40. 

Richardton Milling Co., Richardton: 
Wheat, 2 to 5 bus; 57 Ibs; good quality. 
Flax, barley and oats complete failure. 
Grasshoppers killed all feed grains. 

Park River Milling Co., Park River: 
Threshing started. Wheat, 5 to 20 bus; 
average, 12; 52 to 60 lbs. Barley light 
and spotted. Oats average crop. Flax 
good; none cut. Corn exceptionally fine. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Webster Mill Co., Webster: Wheat, 3 
to 111%, bus; some plowed under. Flax 
good, one piece 20 bus; worth more than 
land cut from. 

Larson & Orwoll, Revillo: Wheat, 2 to 
5 bus; 40 to 55 lbs; 5 Ibs dirt. Thresh- 
ing on. 

Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington: 
Wheat, 10 bus. Threshing progressing 
well, Corn splendid. 

Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Wheat, 
8 to 10 bus; 551% Ibs. Weather favorable 
for threshing. 





Sir Joseph Compton Rickett Dead 

Lonvon, Ene., July 30.—Sir Joseph 
Compton Rickett, M.P., a prominent 
member of the British milling trade, 
died today at his home in Bournemouth. 
He was 73 years old. Less than a week 
ago Sir Joseph attended a meeting in 
London, and appeared to be in his usual 
health. Shortly afterwards he was _tak- 
en suddenly ill, and had to undergo an 
operation, which was successful, but he 
was unable to stand the shock. 

Sir Joseph was a well-known member 
of Parliament, and had recently writ- 
ten a series of articles for a London 
paper in connection with the nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines, to which scheme he 
was apparently opposed. He had a 
thorough knowledge of the coal trade 
and made his fortune in that business, 
but retired from it a number of years 
ago. Since. then he has been interested 
in flour-milling, and for several years 
has béen the chairman of the Sun Flour 
Mills, Ltd., London. 

C. F. G. Rares, 


Montevideo: 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO AUG. 1 


Week of July 25 to Aug. 1 Shows Increase 
Over Previous Week—27,692,000 Bus 
Increase in Wheat Stocks 

The United States Grain Corporation’s 
thirteenth -weekly bulletin, g the 
complete figures covering the wheat and 
wheat flour movement throu t the 
United States for the week ending Aug. 
1, follows: 

Flour produced, 2,121,000 bbls, against 
1,976,000 the previous week and 1,947,000 
a year ago. 

Receipts from farms, 50,441,000 bus, 
against 51,665,000 the previous week and 
42,662,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 108,330,000 bus, against 89,317,- 
000 a year ago, showing an increase be- 
tween July 25 and Aug. 1 of this year 
of 27,692,000 bus, against an increase for 
the similar week a year ago of 24,773,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 





Flour output, Total for 

bbls year,* bhis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 16........ 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 28........ 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 80....:... 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
June 6 ...sees 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
June 13....... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,690 
June 20 ....... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 27 ....... 1,525 1,400 121,130 116.373 
Tully Fovcsepes 1,143 681 1,143 681 
July 11........ 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
July 18.......- 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 25.....4.+ 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
Aug. Usivieses 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 

WHEAT (BUS) 

-~Receipts— cks— 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 16. c.cees 2,108 8,476 83,000 31,000 
May 28........ 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 30........ 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
June 6 ..seoe. 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
June 13....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 20........ 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 27 ...665. 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
SO -..4060 0 vea's 4,988 9,862 387,053 17,731 
July 11.....0-. 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 18.....02. 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
July 26.......% 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
A Bein seedy 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 


ug. 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest 
available information as to exports of 
grains and grain products from Canada, 
with comparisons: 


May, 1918 May, 1919 


res WO cease ovis bs oe 4,376,587 10,189,965 
OOUS, DUS obs cc ccvssirese 1,046,181 423,904 
BOGTIOP,.. DUR ais ic ccccdas 288,341 688,668 
oS ee rea 108,262 300,839 
Buckwheat, bus ....... 53,785 46,732 
WIG, WOM feces vvccec’ 753,338 974,899 
i ae See a eee 7,930 
Oatmeal, bbls ......... 14,003 47,648 
Rye flour, bbis ........ 620 5,342 
Screenings, 100 Ibs .... 3 ...45. 213,823 
Oil cake, 100 Ibs....... 3,060 25,648 


Of the total amount of wheat shown for 
May, 1919, slightly over 7,500,000 bus 
went to the United Kingdom and 2,000,- 
000 to the United States. Most of the 
other grains went to the United States. 
The distribution of wheat flour was as 
follows, in barrels: 

FLOUR EXPORTS 
May, 1918 May, 1919 


United Kingdom, bbls... 307,978 701,158 





United States, bbis..... 1,939 275 
Bermuda, bbis ........ 4,406 2,300 
British Guiana, bbis ... 18,904 7,132 
Br. South Africa, bbls. 1,475 325 
Barbadoes, bbls ....... 12,978 6,149 
Jamaica, bbls ......... 20,896 16,689 
Trinidad, bbis ......... 28,892 6,455 
Other B. W. L, bbis 8,278 4,173 
Denmark, bbls ......-.  sseves 7,502 
France, bbis .......... 302,575 46,391 
French W. Indies, bbis. 92 7,997 
GQewSes, DOW cv eveicccced Vee ese 1,837 
TERTY, DDIM oc occwcsiccsns 6,771 1,151 
Newfoundland, bbis ... 38,546 7,601 
Other countries, bbis... ...... 157,864 

BOR iio kde 0 c's 0008 753,338 974,899 


Of the total exports of millfeed shown, 
practically all were shipped to the Unit- 
ed States, and of the oatmeal, which in- 
cludes rolled oats, practically all went to 
the United Kingdom. A. H. Bamey. 





Canadian Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada by 
months and crop years (in barrels): 


1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
Sept..... 330,338 447,891 883,752 387,107 
October. 664,395 965,883 634,598 536,455 





November 872,322 683,428 986,954 555,036 
December. 801,974 995,169 933,168 1,204,117 
January.. 719,127 645,214 | 885,764 995,931 
February, 918,207 440,195 991,611 450,158 
March... 624,141 780,994 1,049,478 606,689 
April 366,672 637,728 1,139,574 608,774 
May..... 642,003 648,253 758,388 974,899 
June..... 779,721 57,819 1,171,886 ...... 
SOc iat 521,689 936,491 778,887 ...... 
August... 656,864 1,050,037 618,728 ...... 

Tots. 7,897,453 7,988,602 10,826,683 6,319,166 

Barrey. 

















TRADE-MARK has been defined 

as a commercial signature. It is 

an easy and ready means of iden- 
tifying a particular make of goods. The 
customer who is pleased with an article 
which bears a trade-mark he can easily 
remember and readily pronounce or de- 
scribe uses that mark when he again or- 
ders that article. The trade-mark serves 
as a certain method of identifying the 
flour, bread, ax, or other articles which 
have satisfied the buyer. This commercial 
signature enables him to repeat his order 
for goods which please him. 

By the use of a trade-mark, a product 
may be kept constantly before the public 
by various forms of advertising in which 
the mark always appears, even if other 
parts of the advertising matter differ in 
each advertisement. 

The fact that we are all more or less 
creatures of habit increases the value of 
a trade-mark. After the habit of buying 
a certain brand of goods is established, 
unless the quality of this favorite arti- 
cle becomes poor, we are very likely to 
continue to buy it, which results in sub- 
stantial benefits accruing to the trade- 
mark owner. 

A person may not be exactly pleased 
with the quality of the shirt he wears, 
the brand of writing paper he uses, or 
the particular cigar he smokes, but if he 
happens to buy these articles with a 
trade-mark on them which is new to him, 
and those articles with the new mark 
do not prove to be better than the old, 
the chances are more than even that he 
will again purchase his old, familiar 
brand of goods. The dealer who has a 
trade-mark for his product is thus the 
gainer. 

Although the use of trade-marks is 
growing rapidly, this method of identify- 
ing goods is net new. There is evidence 
of the use of trade-marks by the Chinese 
2,000 years B.C. The Greeks used trade- 
marks; and the Roman merchants quite 
generally identified their goods by signs 
or devices similar in character to the 
marks used today. The trade guilds of 
the Middle Ages made general use of 
identifying marks on their goods; the 
products of the various guilds were thus 
distinguished. 

Merchants who sent their trade-marked 
goods by sea registered their marks in the 
town hall, in order that their goods might 
be identified if the vessel carrying them 
should be wrecked and the goods be cast 
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THE USE OF TRADE-MARKS 


By Wit L. Symons 


Member of the Bar of the District of Columbia and Lecturer on the Law 
of Trade-Marks, Washington College of Law 


on the shore. Printers and goldsmiths 
during the Middle Ages generally used 
trade-marks. There has been compiled a 
list of 1,200 marks used before the date 
of the discovery of America. An early 
statute found in the records of the city 
of Winchester, England, reads: “Every 
baker must have: his seal on every loaf 
he makes, so that he cannot disown it, if 
the bread is not good.” 

One of the chief characteristics of a 
trade-mark which distinguishes it from a 
patent or a copyright is perpetuity. If 
the use of a mark is not intentionally 
abandoned, ownership of it may continue 
forever; it has no time limit. Its value, 
with rare exceptions, increases with age. 

One of the giant corporations of the 
United States was formed by uniting 
manufacturers who owned valuable trade- 
marks for their product. If a manufac- 
turer did not have a good trade-mark, 
he was not taken into the corporation. 
The controlling genius behind the organi- 





zation said he could produce just as good 
quality of the particular article as any 
one else; what he wanted was the good- 
will which went with a “going” brand. 
The value of the trade-marks and 
good-will of the American Tobacco Co. 
when it was dissolved by the courts was 
estimated at $45,000,000 out of a total 
value of all its property of $227,000,000. 
Many of the single tobacco marks are 


infringers, who seek to put before the 
public similar s with marks on them 
which so resemble it that their goods may 
be sold for Coca Cola, but whose marks 
the courts will not hold deceptively simi- 
lar, and therefore enjoin the use of 
them. 

The peculiar script used in attaching 
this mark to the goods and in advertising 
it and its distinctive appearance have 
enabled the owner to be successful usual- 
ly in stopping those who seek improperly 
to benefit from the use of a similar mark. 
Its value has been variously estimated 
in the public press; a conservative one is 
$5,000,000. 

The Gorham mark, used since 1853, 
which is applied to silverware, one of 
the officers of that company testified 
recently, is worth about $2,000,000. 

The “Uneeda” mark is familiar to 


people generally throughout the United 
States, due to the widespread, judicious, 
and artistic advertising of the owner, the 


National Biscuit Co. The president of 
that corporation said in a speech at the 
opening of a new plant that this mark 
was one of the most valuable assets of 
the company, and could not be pur- 
chased for $1,000,000 a letter. 

One of the oldest marks in existence— 
its use is said to have been begun in 1084 
—is the Chartreuse mark for a cordial 
manufactured by the convent of the 





worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The “Star” and “Bull Durham” marks 
are good examples. The American Snuff 
Co. fixed the value of its marks at $10,- 
000,000. 

The “Coca-Cola” mark is one of the 
most -widely advertised marks in the 
United States. It is used on what is com- 
monly referred to as a soda fountain 
drink. This mark is a constant target for 






Grand Chartreuse, formerly located in 
France but now in Spain. 

The word “Vaseline” is so well known 
that many people regard it as the correct 
name of a certain jelly made from pe- 
troleum, but it is in fact the very highly 
prized mark of one of the manufacturers 
of that product. “Dioxogen” for an anti- 
septic prenceeties is a mark of the same 
general character. “Sapolio,” “Gold 
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Go bale 
the world 


Dust” and the picture of a girl who 
chases dirt are representative of the 
widely advertised marks for cleansing 
and polishing preparations; while the 
word “Ivory” is one of the most exten- 
sively used marks for soap. 

“E. & W.” for collars and shirts, the 
arrow: for the same goods, and “B.V.D.” 
for underwear, are marks worth a for- 
tune in the good-will which they have 
created for their owners. A very artis- 
tic and “aristocratic” looking mark is the 
picture of a spinning wheel which has 
been used extensively since 1866 on linen 
piece goods. 

Among the valuable marks applied to 
food products are “Postum” for a coffee 
substitute; the picture of a Quaker for 
various kinds of flour and cereals, which 
has been widely used since 1877; the pic- 
ture of a girl for chocolate and cocoa, 
and “Steero” for broth preparations. 

Some marks consisting of the picture 
or signature of an individual are widely 
known and of great value. The Mennen 
mark for toilet preparations is one ex- 
ample of a portrait mark, while the sig- 
nature of Edison as a mark for electrical 
supplies is distinctive and well known. 
The “Heinz” mark is familiar to almost 
every one; “Knox” has been the name 
of a standard brand of hats for many 
years. 

The “Kodak” mark for photographic 
supplies has been so thoroughly adver- 
tised, and cameras bearing it have been 
so extensively sold, that to many people 
this mark conveys a more exact meaning 
than the descriptive word, camera. The 
owners of the “American Girl” mark as 
applied to shoes have recently, by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, obtained a judgment of more 
than $400,000 because of its infringe- 
ment. 

The “Crex” mark for grass rugs is so 
distinctive, and has been so well adver- 
tised, that it may be said to have caused 
the discovery or selection of other marks 
having some of its strong characteristics. 
The “Rising Sun” stove polish mark is 
a pleasing mark. 

It is sometimes said that the choice of 
a trade-mark is a simple thing, and in 
some of the early court decisions in 
which the question of title to a trade- 
mark was decided the statement is made 
that a trade-mark does not involve inven- 
tion, discovery or any work of thé brain, 
but that it usually consists of something 
already in existence. 

In one of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, rendered in 
1879, that court said that the selection 
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of a trade-mark did not require any 
fancy, imagination or genius. These 
statements may have been true at that 
time and are correct today to some ex- 
tent, but only in a limited degree. 

The extensive use and enormous value 
of such words as “Kodak” and “Uneeda,” 
of the picture of the “Gold Dust Twins,” 
or of the dog looking into the talking 
machine, show that at this time marks 
which require considerable imagination or 
genius for their discovery are signally 
successful. The O.N.T. mark for thread 
is a “classic,” and has been used since 
1867. 

An examination of the records of the 
United States Patent Office discloses some 
remarkable ideas which have been pre- 





sented to that office from time to time. 
Among the strange things found are pe- 
culiar, unique and_ grotesque _trade- 
marks. Some of the curious marks are 
well known; others are used very little; 
some not now at all. These selected for 
illustration are not representative of 
well-known trade-marks in general use, 
but of those out of the ordinary. 

One of the oldest cutlery marks is 
described as the arbitrary representation 
of two men with arms and legs connected. 
This mark has been used since 1753. The 
back of ‘the head of a man with a hat 
on his head and a collar of enormous pro- 
portions around his neck is registered for 
soap. 

A confection composed of nuts, pop- 
corn and syrup has as its designating 
mark symbols which rather indirectly 
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show what are its ingredients. A dealer 
in various foods who wished, apparently, 
to obtain more trade, registered a pic- 
ture of a most forbidding looking animal 
above which was the word “Scareuptrade.” 

Peanut butter was aptly designated by 
the agi of a goat in the attitude in 
which a “bad” goat is often shown, but 
this goat is not directing its battering 
ram qualities against the wicked boy who 
is usually teasing it, but against a peanut. 

The picture of a “Dutchman” has been 
in use for many years as an identifying 
mark for plows. This mark is distinc- 
tive, rather grotesque, and one which 
most persons will be sure to look at more 
than once. How the goods upon which 


a mark is used may be utilized in the 
creation of an unusual mark is shown in 
the wire-fencing mark. 

High praise of the good qualities of a 
polish for wood is shown in the mark in 


which the conventional representation of 
a scientist is gazing at a frog. The ra- 
pidity with which a brand of stoves will 
enable the owner of one of them to cook 
her meals is depicted in the mark showing 
a chicken after an insect. The quality 
of having many lives was utilized by a 
manufacturer of batteries. This mark is 
very suggestive of the length of the life 
of the battery. 

A manufacturer of paper has asked 
by the mark he uses that the quality of 
his goods be investigated; and a dealer in 
fishing lines has employed to considerable 
advantage the picture of that curious and 
prying bird, the bluejay. A mask or 
domino which indicates the shape of the 
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NINE LIVES 


goods upon which it is used is a well- 
known trade-mark for sugar. 

Thére was a time when manufacturers 
of textiles used very few trade-marks, 
and cared little for such means of identi- 
fying their goods. They sold to the job- 
ber or wholesale dealer, and did not 
think it necessary to use any mark for 
their goods which would enable the user 
to ask again for goods with which he was 
pleased. That day is now passing. 

Manufacturers of piece goods, makers 
of clothing and others interested in many 
lines of the dry goods trade now wish the 
consumer to know their goods; and the 
use of a trade-mark is still-one of the best 
as well as one of the oldest means of do- 
ing this. Some of ‘the valuable marks 





used on this class of goods have been re- 
ferred to. Here are a few of the pecul- 
iar, bizarre, and curious marks which 
have been registered in the United States 
Patent Office. 

A mark designated “Chantecler” and 
consisting, in addition to this word, of 
the picture of a rooster with a very at- 
tenuated body, was registered as a trade- 
mark for silk piece goods. A mark for 
hosiery, consisting of one circle within 
another and the picture of a stocking up- 
on which a witch is riding, is a rather 
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distinctive mark. The peculiar appear- 
ance it has is partly due to the fact that 
the center of the inner circle is placed 
away from the center of the outer circle. 

Although a lean and hungry-looking 
wolf is not an attractive picture, this 
wolf-mark is made emphatic and prob- 
ably a “trade-getter” by the legend “Al- 
ways Hungry for Trade.” The quality 
claimed for the suits and shirts marked 
“Wearwell” is not only shown by this 
word, but by the picture of the boy and 
the dog. Another mark in which the rep- 
resentation of a dog is used is the “Dog- 
ongood” mark for hosiery. 

One of the old marks applied to cloth- 
ing is the picture of two men, each driv- 
ing a horse in an opposite direction, the 





QUICK MEAL 


horses exerting their power on a pair of 
trousers. An “airy,” fantastic mark for 
cotton piece goods is the representation 
of a locust in motion, having upon its 
back a man in a very active attitude. 
The picture of the sun and a bank of 
clouds heightens the artistic effect. “7000” 
is a strong, plain mark for underwear, 
which is noticeable because of its lack 
of artistic features. 

Suits of outer clothing for men of this 
manufacturer’s make will be of great 
benefit to the wearer, according to the 
statement made in the trade-mark show- 
ing a globe cut in two, The representa- 
tion of the Highland costume has been 
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used in many artistic ways, and the 
“Hop-Scotch” trade-mark for hosiery is 
no exception to this character of use. A 
strong advertisement for the clothing 
house which measures a man and sends 
him a suit is found in the “Man on the 
Spot” mark. An unusual mark is the 
“One Cent Coin” which is placed on cot- 
ton goods. 

A brownie has been used as a mark 
for paper since 1885. Another mark, 
used on the same goods in strong contrast 
in appearance to it, is the solemn Egyp- 
tian head. 

Two men, with an amused or curious 
expression, are pouring oil on the earth 
at the North Pole. Another mark used 
on paints is similar to the oil mark, in 








that the "mgr are being ae om on the 
earth at the pole. No one, however, could 
very well: say they are so similar that one 
might be taken for the other, even if they 
were used on the same kind of goods. 

A manufacturer of furnaces distin- 
guishes his goods by the use of the pic- 
ture of a weird-looking animal apparent- 
a making great speed. The “Chases- 

hill” mark makes a direct claim that it 
is used upon the right kind of a furnace. 
Another corporation, which manufac- 
tures construction members, uses a head 
which has some resemblance to that of 
“Happy Hooligan,” of the Sunday comic 
sheet. 

The tire mark presented is well known, 
and will attract attention because the 
design depicted is a tired child in a most 
natural attitude. The son whose pic- 
ture forms part of his trade-mark for 





printed publications liked his picture, but 
realized the stove polish people had made 
famous the expression “Rising Sun.” A 
bug and vermin exterminator is made up 
of a very ingenious arrangement of these 
words, and the pictures of a cat and a 
rat. 

The Christian Science mark for publi- 
cations makes use of the cross and crown, 
which are rarely combined in a trade- 
mark, 

A sewing-machine mark which makes a 
novel claim for the machine contains 
more words than is usual in a trade- 
mark, The Southern Cross has been util- 
ized by a plow manufacturer to designate 
its goods. “His Master’s Voice” mark is 
attractive, interesting and, without being 
subject to the criticism of describing the 
goods upon which it is used, does sug- 
gest upon what goods it is placed. It is 
believed to be one of the most artistic 
and unique marks in use. 
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rotection of transporta- 

ption through labor 
disputes were presented Aug. 13 to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 


Plans for 
tion from in 


tives, in a statement by Stephen C. Ma- 
son, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of the United 
States, an organization of substantially 
5,000 firms and comprising the largest 
single group of industrial shippers con- 
tributing to the interstate and foreign 
commerce of the Union. 

Asserting that no programme of rail- 
road regulation is complete that does not 
protect the paramount public interest in 
uninterrupted transportation by rail, pro- 

was made that appropriate legisla- 
tion be enacted to provide: 

First, whenever in the opinion of the 
President of the United States a dis- 
pute over hours, wages or working condi- 
tions threatens the interruption of a 
carrier essential to civil or military gov- 
ernmental needs or the free movement 
of commerce between the states or with 
foreign nations, he shall appoint a com- 
mission to investigate and decide upon 
the merits of the controversy, and until 
such finding is made any strike or lock- 
out shall be unlawful. 

Second, that, under the authority estab- 
lished by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Adamson case, whenever a 
labor dispute threatens the operation of 
an instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce, the President shall have the pow- 
er to appoint a commission which would 
write a contract for the parties in dis- 
pute, to be binding upon them until they 
reach a voluntary agreement by them- 
selves, in which event their agreement 
would supersede that of the commission. 

Through this legal, practical method, 
freedom of contract would be left unim- 
paired unless and until the parties are 
unwilling or unable to agree, in which 
event the supreme interest of the public 
is asserted through its representatives. 

The people of the country, President 
Mason asserted, are now confronted with 
the proposition that they must either as- 
sent through their representatives, in so- 
cial self-defense, to the control of Con- 
gress over commerce between the states 
or submit to its control and regulation by 
organized railway labor under the threat, 
by concerted action, of paralyzing that 
commerce upon which the life of the na- 
tion depends, 

He considers it pertinent, therefore, 
to raise the issue and ask the question 
which the Supreme Court asked in the 
Debs case, when the strong arm of the 
government was used to burst away all 
obstruction to the freedom of interstate 
commerce or the transportation of the 
mails: “If a state with its recognized 
powers of sovereignty is impotent to ob- 
struct interstate commerce, can it be that 
any mere voluntary association of indi- 
viduals within the limits of that state has 
a power which that state itself does not 
possess ?” 

In answer he quotes the emphatic dec- 
laration of the court that, if this were 
true, “the whole interests of the nation 
in these respects would be at the abso- 
lute mercy of the inhabitants of that 
single state.” The time has come, he 
declares, when not only the entire 
one of the nation may be used but 
should be used to enforce in any and 
every part of the land the full and free 
movement of commerce between the 
states and the free exercise of the judg- 
ment of the people’s representatives, un- 
intimidated by the threat of paralyzed 
transportation. 

Urging that a declaration of a great 
constructive policy of transportation 
would clarify public thought and stimu- 
late aggressive business activity, Mr. Ma- 
son asserted the belief of the members 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers that the railroads should be re- 
turned to their owners; that Congress 
should, during the period of government 
administration, provide adequately for 
page betterment and expansion; that 

e of rate-making should be clear- 
ly defined by statute; that consolidation 
and co-operation among lines be author- 
ized in the same manner as under present 
operation and administration; that the 





to define in the interest of the public the 
limits to which employers or employees, 
capital or labor, may go in threatenin 

the facilities of commerce as a means o 

compelling the acceptance of economic 
demands or political policies. 





Van Dusen Harrington Report 


The following report, issued under 
date of Aug. 13 by the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, gives a sum- 
mary of the crop situation in the North- 
west at present: 

Threshing returns of the new crop are 
coming in slowly. There have been rains 
in various parts of the Northwest, which 
have delayed work somewhat. In North 
Dakota, especially, a considerable quan- 
tity of wheat has been cut prematurely 
and must be allowed to cure before 
threshing. We have heard but few com- 
plaints of labor shortage recently, but 
the expense of threshing and handling 
the crop is very high. Some threshing 
outfits are receiving as much as $30 an 
hour in places where the yield of wheat 
is only running four or five bushels to 
the acre. 

New wheat on the market shows a wide 
range of quality, and a very small per- 
centage will grade No. 1 or No. 2. A 
large amount of it will weigh under 51 
Ibs, and will be unfit for milling pur- 
poses, throwing it into a feed wheat 
quality. However, a few local spots in 
the Northwest have had favorable weath- 
er and the wheat averages 7@13 bus per 
acre, and is of nice quality. 

So far but little barley and oats have 
appeared on the market, and there is a 
wide range in quality of both. In some 
places these grains are of good color, 
but light and clean. In others they are 
of light weight, poor color and carry a 
heavy mixture of foul seeds and wild 
oats, 

We are still receiving reports of dam- 
age by grasshoppers in the flaxfields of 
eastern and southern North Dakota, and 
some in western Minnesota. Undoubted- 
ly a considerable portion of the flax crop 
in North Dakota will be lost in this way. 

The corn crop maintains its previous 
good condition, and except in a few lo- 
calities where there has been too much 
rain, we hear practically no complaints. 
The corn in the northern territory as a 
rule is so far advanced that it has a good 
prospect of escaping the early frosts 
which often occur around Sept. 1. 

We are giving a summary of the gov- 
ernment crop estimates of Aug. 1, and a 
comparison of the totals with the 1918 
government figures for the four north- 
western states (000,000’s omitted) : 

1919 ba agg sg Barley Rye Flax Corn 
: 4 7 





N. D 17 5 12 

8. D.. 32 65 29 9 2 91 

Minn, 39 96 28 7 3 111 

Mont. 8 8 1 1 2 

Tots. 137 215 83 32 10 215 
1918— 

Tots. 277 300 124 40 14 229 





Leaves Federal Reserve Board 

Joseph A. Broderick, secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board and chief ex- 
aminer of Federal Reserve banks, has 
severed his connection with that body in 
order to become a vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 

Mr. Broderick was a member of the 
original committee appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to work out pro- 
posals for the technical organization of 
the Federal Reserve banks. Upon the 
organization under the plans proposed by 
this committee of the Federal Reserve 
banks, he was made chief examiner in 
x sey 1914. He later succeeded H. 
Parker Willis as secretary of the board, 
at the same time continuing in charge of 
all examination work. In this capacit 
he has, at various times, exami eac 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 

He was born in New York City 37 
years ago and began his banking career 
as an office boy with the old State Trust 
Co., which later became the Morton Trust 
Co. At the age of 28 he became an exam- 
iner, for the New York state banking de- 
one cag and two years later went to 

urope to study foreign branches of 
American banks and to apply a system 
of examination of foreign exchange de- 
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Rice Conservation in Japan 


The prohibition movement in the Unit- 
ed States has been followed in Japan by 
the launching of a project to stop the 
manufacture of sake, Japan’s national al- 
coholic drink, which is distilled from rice. 

The end of the war has brought no 
check to the steady increase in the price 
of the necessities of life, and the soaring 
cost of rice, which is the staple food of 
the Japanese F sey se is becoming a grave 
problem for the government. 

It is pointed out that about 15,000,000 
bus of rice are consumed ageg in the 
manufacture of sake. With the popula- 
tion of Japan increasing at the rate of 
600,000 yearly, and the national rice crop 
falling on account of the decrease in rice 
lands through civic and industrial ex- 
pansion, it is said the enormous quantity 
of rice used in distilling sake might be 
turned to a better use in distributing it 
as food for the people. 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is approximately the wages 
commonly prevailing with the large milling 
companies at Minneapolis: 





Rate per 

Occupation— hour, cts 
Stone dressers ......--eeeeeeeee «+++ @70 
GPIMGOTS vce ve tices cncowsccscus 67 @70 
BORCTB. ooo bb secede cccsvcctionse ~++-@70 
Machine tenders ........-.++++5 54% @55 
OUNOTD aes cccedscsevcndscesesess 48 @50 
PACKePB .uscecsscvcscccsecesese o 22s @60 
Sewers ...... 55 @57 
Car counters . 55 «6©@60 
Car loaders ..... «-» 50 @52 
Separator tenders .........+6+++ «++» @52 
PT ETeeTeTT TY i 54% @55 
BWEOPOTH 6 kc age decccedcdetecone 44% @45 

* Bram, PRCKOLR. oo ccscvcccccasecs 54 @55 
Wheat shovelers ........0e-000 55 @60 
PESORSPTERS: 6. 6 deck F* vobre'es ccese 65 - @72 
Millwright helpers ...........+. 563 @62 
First-class machinists ......... 72 @72% 
Helpers, machinists’ ..........- 50 @65 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..... 55 @61 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ help- 

GED osc beccseweeneeanceces ss 48 @565 
TEMGIMOOTS 2 viwcdciiercevvccscces ++» @66 
Stoker MEN ..ceecsesesvcereeee 60 @61 
VFIPOUIOM soc cca recacesbsisdvices 55 6@56 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers... 50 @653 
Blectricians .....cssecscsncvecs 50 @65 
Elevator weighers ........+.++. ~«.-@62% 
Machine tenders, etc..........- 54% @55 
UN Gare re CES KL See NTC © 42% @46 


Employees in some mills are paid time 
and a half for Sundays and holidays. In 
others, double time on Sundays and holidays. 
In still others, they are not paid overtime 
at all, but get a bonus on total wages earned 
each year. 





Minneapolis Shipments 


Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the 11 months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

C., M. & St. P.. 3,080 3,052 3,223 5,410 
c., St. P., M. 

MB Qipevcicss 8,047 3,104 2,190 3,520 





M. & St. L. ... 1,169 1,155 797 1,610 
Great Northern, 2,007 2,150 1,644 1,429 
North. Pacific.. 814 885 844 879 
Gt. Western.... 1,551 1,559 1,179 1,486 
C.. B. & Q.i... 2,191 2,200 1,831 2,085 
Soo (Chi. Div.). *... Pécs riot +847 
BOO. kedvcccccee 2,796 2,696 2,630 1,562 
Rock Island ... 1,285 1,269 1,164 859 
Minn. Transfer. eos 1 eee 

Totals ....... 17,941 18,069 15,503 19,589 
Receipts ...... 1,129 1,115 §21 921 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 


The attached table shows the shipments 
of millstuffs from Minneapolis, over the re- 
spective roads, in tons, for the 11 months 
of the crop year, from Sept. 1, 1918, to July 
31, 1919, with comparisons: 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
C., M, & St. P. 91,638 92,975 109,787 152,356 
C., St. P., M. 

BO, .vsewes 260,803 253,216 165,401 228,809 
M, & St. L.... 17,349 17,843 9,285 6,865 
Gt. Northern... 59,517 63,266 117,831 70,236 
Nor. Pacific... 13,550 13,913 68,136 48,749 
Gt. Western... 24,185 24,603 21,830 17,4656 
95,305 96,082 70,937 48,003 





C.,, B. & Q.... 

Soo (Chi. Div.) *... Oss *... 738,631 

BOO vcdccpaser 52,701 61,544 76,641 61,253 

Rock Island .. 28,305 27,552 17,713 9.805 

Minn. Transfer 1,100 1,180 * 7,614 150 
Totals ..... 644,453 642,274 667,855 682,222 

Receifts ..... 104,694 99,636 67,015 84,220 


*Included in Soo figures. tMay to July 
figures included in Soo total. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 9, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exportse—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...15,547 14,083 1,461 995 
Duluth ........ 980 8§=1,006 





Outside mills ..11,906 9,053 279 i8i 
Totals ..:.... 28,483 24,141 1,730 1,176 


August 20, 1919 
APPEALS T0 THE HOUSEWIFE 


Julius H. Barnes Calls for a Return to War- 


Revival of the American housewife’s 
war-time conscience in the administra- 
tion of the family table and the substitu- 
tion of the wholesome loaf of bread for 
higher-priced foods such as meats, eggs 
and butter, as a means of reducing the 
high cost of living, were advocated by 
Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, in an interview during which 
he commented on the government cro 
report for the month of July, which 
shows the unprecedented loss in crop 
prospects of 221,000,000 bus. 

“The July crop report is very discour- 
aging, of course,” declared Mr. Barnes. 
“For several weeks I have tried to get 
a more general appreciation into the 
public mind that our wheat prospect was 
no longer the fabulously favorable one 
still accepted by certain sections of the 

ress, But it is well to remember that, 
owever disappointing its shrinkage from 
our hopes, we still haye secured a wheat 
crop above the average. It will fully 
supply us at home, and probably suf- 
ficiently contribute to the food necessi- 
ties of Europe. 

“There is a close adjustment—too close 
for comfort—between the total world 
bread requirement and the total bread 
grain ——— but there is sufficient, with 
care. There can be no longer any doubt 
that the supply and demand position in 
wheat demonstrates our guaranty price 
as not maintained above a world-level. 
Any further movement for a reduced 
flour price must be based frankly upon 
a policy of food gure 

“In effect this would force national 
charity on the table of every American, 


whether he would or no. Its effect has” 


been demoralizing to the sturdy self- 
reliance of every people on whom it has 
been forced, since the days of free cir- 
cus and free bread in ancient Rome. Al- 
ways it has benumbed production, while 
today only in stimulated and increased 
pee sos lies a hope of real relief. De- 
iberate subsidy of food was not author- 
ized by Congress in the wheat act. 

“It is my conception of sturdy Ameri- 
canism that it desires to pay its own 
self-respecting way, at only of a 
market free from artificial influence and 
protected against abuse and extortion. 

“The American housewife can, how- 
ever, work out substantial relief in a 
natural way. The flour consumption of 
America fell from its normal of 235 Ibs 
per capita to 171 lbs during the last 
year. This proves conclusively that 
bread was displaced in the diet by high- 
er-priced foods. Two hundred and thir- 
ty-five pounds of flour per capita would 
furnish from 30 to 35 per cent of the 
necessary food values, and this return 
to normal flour consumption, with the 
consequent saving of higher-priced foods, 
would work out an actual national saving 
for the year of $1,000,000,000 in the na- 
tional food bill. 

“More than that, the reduction of 
strain on higher-priced foods, such as 
meats, eggs, and butter, would by that 
very reduction of demand probably se- 
cure a lowering of the price level in 
those foods. Twelve million housewives 
administered their table during war times 
with a war conscience. The same 12,- 
000,000 housewives today could greatly 
lighten the strain of living conditions by 
a similar development of social con- 
science.” 





British Trade Policy 

A cablegram from London, under date 
of July 26, states that the press of the 
day reports that on July 25, in a conver- 
sation with a deputation from the Na- 
tional Union of Manufacturers who re- 
quested a statement of British trade pol- 
icy, the prime minister said that al- 
though, in view of the present labor un- 
rest, it was very difficult to formulate 
— in the nature of a permanent 
policy, he hoped to do so and to make a 
statement before Parliament rises. He 
warned the deputation, however, that~ it 
would probably be desirable, as a tem- 

rary expedient, to continue all existing 
trade restrictions after Sept. 1. 





Germany has issued a new five-letter 
code, the “Seedienst,” modeled after the 
ABC code. 
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London was short of imported flour 
five or six months ago, but that is cer- 
tainly not the case today. There is now 
a shortage of wheat, and millers are a 
little uneasy. On market day after mar- 
ket day the wheat commission has none 
or very little to offer in any position. 
There is said to be a fair quantity of 
Australian wheat afloat and bound for 
London, but when it will get here, and 
how much there may be, no one knows. 

London is getting a little Australian 
flour, which is very welcome, also plenty 
of American and Canadian spring wheat 
flour of excellent quality, and it is 
hoped this will continue. 

The supply of over-sea wheat in Lon- 
don is so small that millers are officiall 
bound to make up their G. R. sacks wit 
at least 56 lbs, or 20 per cent, of import- 
ed flour, and some must be using 30 per 
cent or more. Bakers here do not yet 
seem to have felt any shortage in flour, 
though some mills, to conserve their 
stocks of wheat, have been shutting down 
for two or three’ days at a time. Under 
the new regulations all the mills in and 
about London now shut down in the 
summer for one week’s holiday, but such 
stops as have lately been made are out- 
side a holiday stoppage. 

Besides the flour allocated to millers 
wherewith to make up their flour out- 
put, the distributing agents who sell to 
jobbers have lately had liberal weekly al- 
lowances, but the difficulty is to dispose 
of imported flour in competition with 
homemade sacks, which consist largely of 
the very same flour for which jobbers are 
asking bakers 2s per sack over the home- 
made article. Happily there is a good 
demand for flour, as the weather is rath- 
er cool, while all fruit and vegetables, 
except potatoes, are: held at exorbitant 
prices. 

Last week’s receipts of imported flour 
in London amounted to 46,907 sacks, in- 
cluding 1,455 from Boston, 26,585 from 
New Orleans, 10,320 from Hongkong, 
4,250 from St. John, N. B., and 4,297 
from New Zealand. This is rather a 
small week’s total, as things are today. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is firmer, though perhaps 
prices are not actually dearer, except in 
the case of Midlothian, which has ad- 
vanced 10s on the week, to £36@£36 
10s per ton. Aberdeen, whether coarse, 
medium or fine, is very strong at £34 
10s. There is now some American coarse, 
which is held at £33, while medium and 
fine are steady at £32. 

The American article is subsidized a 
the government, as has been the case 
along. No private buyer could secure 
American oatmeal today to sell again at 
the prices quoted. Midlothian rolled 
oats are very firm at £36@36 10s per 
ton, and American unaltered at £32. 

With wheat in such short supply, mill- 
feed is necessarily scarce, but the govern- 
ment prices of £13 per ton for middlings 
and £11 for bran have not been altered. 


FRANCE AND HIGH PRICES ‘ 


The question of the high cost of liv- 
ing in France was debated in the French 
Chamber yesterday. In discussing eco- 
nomic problems, M. Loucheur, in addi- 
tion to his statement on the coal situa- 
tion, declared that it was absolutely nec- 
essary that France should be made inde- 





pendent of allied and neutral freight by 
the development of her national mercan- 
tile marine, for at present she was payin 
freight in dollars and sterling 50 fos | 
100 per cent dearer than the countries 
that owned the ships. 

The chief remedy for the cost of food, 
which the government appears, from M. 
Noulens’ remarks, to be considering, is 
the revival of interallied purchasing, with 
a view to the formation of stocks of 
wheat and meat. It was largely owing 
to American insistence that the inter- 
allied economic bodies have been dis- 
solved, an insistence based, according to 
French ministers, upon erroneous esti- 
mates of available world food supplies. 

The French government intends to ask 
the allies to form stocks of 4,000,000 tons 
of wheat, 1,000,000 tons of oats, 300,000 
tons of frozen meat, 400,000 tons of 
sugar, and 250,000 tons of salt meat. 


CABLE CENSORSHIP REMOVED 

As a result of the abolition of the cen- 
sorship on British controlled cables and 
wireless telegraphs, the use of codes 
(whether published or i) is again 
thrown open to the public in telegrams 
for practically all countries outside 
Europe, except Japan, and French, Ital- 
ian, and Portuguese possessions. The 
general use of abbreviated registered ad- 
dresses, both as addresses and signatures, 
again becomes possible; and new abbrevi- 
ated addresses may be registered with- 
out restriction. 

In several European countries,—Italy, 
France, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, — censorship _ restrictions 
have not yet been withdrawn; and the 
regulations hitherto in force in connec- 
tion with telegrams for those countries 
as regards the use of plain language and 
registered addresses must be maintained 
for the present. 


CLOTHING STILL VERY DEAR 

Some remarkable figures have just 
been made public in connection with the 
cost of- clothing, compared with pre- 
war values. It is stated that the pres- 
ent equivalent of £100 worth of clothing, 
such as ‘boots, suits, cotton piece goods, 
and woolen underwear, could in pre- 
war days be purchased at retail for ap- 
roximately £30 or, in other words, for 
ess than one-third of the present price. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 21 


The consumption of flour during the 
holiday week has been good. The influx 
of Scotch visitors to Belfast and Dublin 
for the week was very great, and helped 
to swell the demand, with the result that 
bakers in some instances were so com- 
pletely sold out that at the local water- 
ing-places it was a common thing for 
customers to be waiting to take the 
bread straight from the oven. 

Home millers have been busy; pend- 
ing the arrival of an Australian cargo 
to the north of Ireland, local stocks of 
wheat are not more than barely equal to 
requirements; consequently, a liberal al- 
lowance of over-sea flour is being al- 
lotted for mixing-in purposes. In some 
gi as high as 25 per cent is being fed 
n. 
Homemade flour, except that turned 
out by the largest mills, is not of as 
good quality as previously, but the de- 
mand is such that bakers are not in a 
position to discriminate. The usual dis- 
tributions of American flour have been 
made through the importers, but there 
are no indications of further allotments 
from the Liverpool stocks which two or 
three weeks ago the government allotted 
as an extra proportion. Prices are un- 
changed. 

OATMEAL 

In poor demand. Irish is down to £35 

per ton, and foreign would now be 





worked at about £32. Irish oats are dif- 
ficult to get for milling, but fairly good 
feeding oats, both black and white, are 
still obtainable. 

FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged at £11 per 
ton for bran and £13 for middlings, ex- 
mill; if in 112-lb bags a charge of 20s per 
ton extra may be added. The demand is so 
brisk that they are at present unobtain- 
able, except in the merest retail quan- 
tities. 

The only change to report in linseed 
cakes is that supplies are more plenti- 
ful, and prices for passage and shipment 
lots are dearer; £27 5s, c.i.f., Belfast, is 
quoted for July-August shipment from 
America, and probably 2s 6d less would 
be taken for August-September. Buy- 
ers are not willing to pay these prices, 
but would willingly pay them for goods 
near at hand. Spot lots are eagerly 
sought after at 5s per ton more. 

Decorticated cottonseed meal is offer- 
ing for July-August shipment from 
American seaboard, 36 to 38 per cent 
albuminoids, at £25 2s 6d per ton, net, 
c.if., Belfast; Dublin, 5s more. Ameri- 
can cake is not offering at present. Palm 
kernel cakes, £17 per ton, bags included, 
and homemade compound cakes about 
£23@24, with demand fairly good for 
the time of the year. Ground oats are 
on offer at £22 per ton, and various feed- 
ing meals are finding a ready sale at £20. 





Effect of f.o.b. Clause 

Under a contract to sell goods f.o.b. 
steamer belonging to a particular steam- 
ship line, the seller is not entitled to can- 
cel on it becoming impossible to secure 
such steamer. The buyer is entitled to 
insist on delivery on the wharf where the 
goods were to be loaded, or at some other 
convenient place imposing no additional 
burden on the seller. This is a summary 
of what the California district court of 
appeal decided recently in the case of 
Meyer et al. vs. Sullivan et al. 

Just before war was declared, in 1914, 
defendants contracted to sell wheat to 
plaintiffs at a specified price “f.o.b. Kos- 
mos steamer at Seattle,” September ship- 
ment. On declaration of war the Kosmos 
Line canceled sailings, and plaintiffs des- 
ignated no substitute vessel. The mar- 
ket value of wheat having advanced, de- 
fendants denied liability to make deliv- 
ery, on the ground that the contracts 
involved called for delivery on board a 
Kosmos liner, and that on such delivery 
becoming impossible, defendants were 
not bound to deliver elsewhere. 

Suit for damages for non-delivery fol- 
lowed defendants’ rejection of plaintiffs’ 
offer to pay for the wheat in gold and to 
receive the grain on the dock where Kos- 
mos steamers usually loaded, or at any 
other warehouse on the Seattle harbor. 

Affirming judgment in plaintiffs’ favor, 
the district court of appeal approves 
the trial judge’s findings that the f.o.b. 
clause was used in connection with the 
price of the wheat, and not the place of 
delivery; and that in view of a well- 
established and well-known custom in the 
Pacific Coast grain trade the place of 
delivery contemplated was the dock at 
which Kosmos steamers customarily load- 
ed, and not the deck of the vessel itself. 
It is further held that, if the f.o.b. clause 
could be construed as implying obligation 
on the part of the seller to transfer the 
wheat from the dock to the vessel, the 
buyer could waive that and insist on de- 
livery on the dock. 

The opinion of the court leaves some 
doubt as to the precise difference between 
the terms “f.a.s” (free along side ship) 
and “f.o.b.,” as applied to water ship- 
ments. On this point the opinion says: 
“In both f.a.s. and f.o.b. sales, the seller 
of the goods pays the cost of all han- 








dling on the dock; and*the cost of steve- 
doring, or transferring the cargo from 
the dock to the ship, is paid and absorbed 
by the shipowner from the freight, which 
in turn is paid by the buyer. 

“The only distinction between the two 
kinds of sales appears to be as to the 
time when the responsibility of the seller 
ends. In the case of f.a.s. sales, it seems 
to end with delivery on the dock. In the 
case of f.0.b. sales, the responsibility of 
the seller appears to end when the com- 
modity is on board ship. The element of 
cost, to either buyer or seller, does not 
appear to enter into the matter at all.” 


A. L. H. Srrzev. 





ELEVATOR EXPLOSION 


Canadian Government Elevator at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., Partially Destroyed—Ten 
Men Killed and Twenty Injured 


An explosion, the nature of which is 
not yet clear, occurred in the Canadian 
government elevator at Port Colborne, 
Ont., on the afternoon of Aug. 9, wreck- 
ing the building and plant. Besides the 
damage done to the building, a grain 
barge lying alongside was sunk. Fire 
followed the explosion. Ten men .were 
killed and about 20 injured. Some of 
these were members of the barge crew. 

This elevator was built for the Cana- 
dian government 11 years ago at a cost 
of over $1,000,000. It was of re-enforced 
concrete, was modern in construction, 
and was looked upon as being one of the 
finest grain warehouses in this country. 
It had a storage capacity of 2,000,000 
bus. Its use was chiefly the handling of 
grain from the large cargo vessels of the 
upper lakes into smaller ones for ship- 
ment. through the Welland Canal to 
Kingston and Montreal. It was also used 
for winter storage of western grain. 

Aside from the loss on elevator and 
plant in this explosion a considerable 
quantity of wheat and other grain was 
destroyed or badly damaged. The latest 
report on this subject showed 331,366 bus 
wheat and 220,489 bus barley in the ele- 
vator. Another serious phase of the 
disaster is the fact that the Canadian 
trade will be deprived of the use of the 
elevator during the busiest months of a 
new-crop year and at a time when Unit- 
ed States channels for transfer of grain 
from upper lake vessels to seaboard are 
likely to be unusually congested. 

A feature of this explosion that af- 
fects a Canadian milling company is the 
fact that some temporary damage was 
done to the near-by mill of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. Most of the win- 
dows of the mill were blown in. 

Undoubtedly, the damaged elevator 
will be rebuilt as rapidly as possible. 

A. H. Barey. 





Currency Contraction Unnecessary 

Contraction of the currency by legisla- 
tive action is unnecessary and undesirable 
at this time, the Federal Reserve Board 
has informed the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, in a letter in re- 
sponse to inquiry based on the Myers 
resolution which seeks to establish that 
inflation of currency is a material factor 
in the existing high cost of living. 

“Whether viewed from an economic or 
a financial standpoint,’ the Reserve 
Board added, “the remedy for the pres- 
ent situation is the same—to work and 
save; to work regularly and efficiently in 
order to produce and distribute the larg- 
est possible volume of commodities; and 
to exercise reasonable economies in order 
that money, goods and service may be 
devoted primarily to the liquidation of 
debt and to the satisfaction of demand 
for necessities rather than extravagances 
or of the gratification of a desire for 
luxuries.” 






































Lazy Lorenzo and ys Resa Dick were 
discussing something they knew little 
about—work. 

“I think,” said Lazy Lorenzo, “that if 
they did away with work altogether it’d 
put an end to these ’ere strikes.” 

; “Yus,” said Dog-tired Dick. “That'll 
be the time when everything’s done by 
electricity. Only got to press a button 
and the job’s done.” 

A slow horror dawned in Lazy Lor- 
enzo’s eyes. 

“That won’t do!” he said, emphatically. 
“Who's a-goin’ to press the button?” 

—San Francisco Call. 
* * 

A man was hurrying along a street one 
night, when another man, also in violent 
haste, rushed out of an alley, and the two 

i collided with great force. The second 

man looked mad, while the polite man, 

taking off his hat, said: 

/ “My dear sir, I don’t know which of us 

is to blame for this violent encounter, but 

I am in too great a hurry to investigate. 

If I ran into you, I beg your pardon; if 

} ou ran into me, don’t mention it”; and 

: e tore away at redoubled speed. 

—Seattle Times. 
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q Dad (to Freddie, who has brought home 
: a new golf ball): “Are you sure it was 
iy lost?” 
Freddie: “Oh, yes, dad. I saw the man 
and his caddie looking for it.”—Clippings. 
* @# 


Yells from the nursery brought the 
mother, who found baby gleefully pulling 
Billy’s curls. 

“Never mind, darling,’ she comforted. 
“Baby doesn’t know how it hurts.” 

Half-an-hour later wild shrieks from 
the baby made her run again to the 
nursery. 

“Why, Billy,” she cried, “what is the 
matter with baby?” 

“Nothing, mother,” said Billy, calmly; 
“only now he knows.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
* * 

For several weeks they had been doing 
shocking business. 

“It’s no use, old man,” said Othello to 
his trusty ancient; “Shakespeare don’t 
pay nowadays.” 

“You wait till we play in Great Slum- 
ton tomorrow,” replied Iago. “That’s 
where you'll find people with intellect, 
and, take my word, we'll have a fine 
audience.” 

In due course Slumton was reached, 
and but five minutes. remained ere the 
: curtain would rise. 

“How’s the house, Otho?” asked Iago, 
as the former was looking through the 
curtain peephole. 

“Well,” replied Othello, “there are a 
few out there. But we're still in the 
majority, old boy, still in the majority.” 

—The Bystander. 
* 





* 


The Crown had provided an illiterate 
prisoner, who was in the dock for mur- 
der, with a young counsel, who made a 
most touching appeal on behalf of his 
poor, helpless client. The young barris- 
ter’s speech to the jury was so pathetic 
that when he sat down the jury were 
shedding teers, and ladies were weeping 
all over the court. 

When counsel resumed his seat, the 
prisoner turned to the warder with the 
query: “Who’s that bloke that has been 
talking?” 

“That’s your counsel. He has been 
pleading for your life.” 

“Ain’t he a dismal cove?” said the 
prisoner. —London News. 
* * 

“Our salmon are nice and fresh, mum.” 

“Er—have they roes?” 

“Well, yes, mum, the price is a bit 
higher.” Boston Transcript. 


I 
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sulddioor Be tform he said: 


in the 

wh We will miphess Gl wile echo to 
composed of water, and I am an island. 
Now, what island would I represent?” 

“The Isle of Man,” came a quick reply. 

Then calling the teacher to him, he 
asked again: “Now, saproee we both 
stood together like this, what island would 
we represent?” 

“The Scilly Islands, sir,” same the an- 
swer in a loud voice. —Observer. 

* + 


A college professor who was always 
ready for-a joke was asked by a student 
one day if he would like a good recipe 
for catching rabbits. 

“Why, yes,” replied the professor. 
“What is it?” 

“Well,” said the student, “you crouch 
down behind a thick stone wall and make 
a noise like a turnip.” 

“That may be,” said the professor, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “but a better way 
than that would be: for ee to go and sit 
quietly in a bed of cabbage heads and 
look natural.” —Detroit Free Press. 
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A well-known surgeon was performing 
an operation on a patient when a fire 
started at a warehouse across the road, 
illuminating the whole operating-theater. 
Having finished, the surgeon turned to 
the nurse and said dryly: 

“IT say, nurse, I notice the patient is 
coming to. I think you had better draw 
the blinds. I don’t want him to think the 
operation hasn’t been a success !” 

—London Tit-Bits, 


Rumor had it that the marine store- 
dealer was something of a miser, and 
two gentlemen of the Sikes persuasion 
conceived a brilliant notion to relieve 
him of his superfluous wealth. 

One of them was to be smuggled into 
the shop in a bag and placed with other 
sacks filled with old iron, and at midnight 
grasp the opportunity to give entrance 
to his confederate. 

Up to a point the age worked admir- 
ably, but unfortunately the dealer, struck 
by the peculiar shape of the sack, gave it 
a tremendous kick. A ten horse-power 
howl followed, and a second later the man 
in the bag was beating all records for his 
liberty. 

“Well, I’m disappointed in yer, Bill,” 
said his friend, when later on the tale 
of failure was told. 

“It was your own idea, too. ’Ere was 
you posin’ as old iron, and when some 
one come along and just kicked yer you 
*adn’t got the bloomin’ sense to clink!” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* * 

“I think the baby has your hair, 
ma’am,” said the new nurse, looking pleas- 
antly at her mistress. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the lady, glanc- 
ing up from the novel. “Run into the 
nursery and take it away from her. She 
will ruin it.” —London Blighty. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TWO FLOUR PACKERS AND 
ollers; steady employment, good wages. 
Address 2465, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER; WILL PAY 
any good salary for miller who can pro- 
duce a good, high-grade, uniform flour at 
all times; wire, our expense. Address 
2483, care Northwestern Milier, Minneap- 
olis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—BY LARGE WHSTERN MILL, 
man acquainted with eastern millfeed 
trade; can make interesting proposition to 
the right man; young man preferred. Ad- 
dress 1927, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man for New York state and northern 
New Jersey; in making application, give 
age, experience, salary expected and when 
can take hold. Thornton & Chester Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WANTED—A 250-BBL MICHIGAN MILL 
wants a competent second miller to take 
charge of night run part time; steady 
work for right man; give age, experience, 
with references. Address 2370, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER CAPABLE 
of taking an eight-hour trick in a 600-bbi 
Minnesota mill; would be willing to de- 
velop a man of few years’ mill experi- 
ence provided he has mechanical ability. 
Address P. O. Box 461, Duluth, Minn. 








MILLER WANTED AT ONCE; GOOD SAL- 
ary; interest in mill if desired; capacity 
50 bbls; Barnard & Leas plansifter and 
machinery; location, lake region; good 
schools; economical town to live in; 256 
per cent cheaper than larger cities, Audu- 
bon Milling Co., Audubon, Minn. 





WANTED, BY NORTHWESTERN MILL, 
flour salesman for the state of Wisconsin; 
prefer man who is experienced and has 
an acquaintanceship with the trade in the 
territory; give all particulars in first let- 
ter. Address Empire Milling Co., 922 
Flour Exchange Building, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, an experienced, successful salesman 
for large trade in Ohio; prefer one well 
acquainted in Columbus, Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati territory; send full particulars with 
first letter; splendid opening for high-class 
man, Address 2468, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECOND MILLER WANTED 


We have an opening in our new 
1,600-bb} Nordyke mill for a 
good second miller; experience 
in large milling plants absolute- 
ly essential; salary $165 per 
month, basis eight-hour day, in- 
cluding necessary Sunday work; 
we want a fellow who is a 
crackerjack; steady employ- 
ment. Address 572, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLER WANTED—A 200-BBL WATER- 
power, plansifter mill in northern Illinois 
wants active miller of good habits willing 
to run second for a while, fully capable 
of taking head miller’s place later; mill to 
high-class family trade and want yields, 
too; good job for right man; must be 
worker, not talker; state wages expected 
and give references; if you chew tobacco 
and booze don’t answer this ad. Address 
2457, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXCEPTIONAL HEAD MILLER WANTS 
position in fair-sized mill; can positively 
increase your profits. Address 574, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kaneas City, Mo. 


CAN HANDLE FOLLOWING POSITIONS: 
office manager, traffic manager, or com- 
bined accountant and stenographer. Ad- 
dress Louis Martinson, 618 East Thirty- 
seventh Street, phone Colfax 4613, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL 
and town; at present have charge of 600- 
bbl mill; 46 years old, married; can give 
references or come on approval. Address 
8. M., 2476, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MARRIED MAN, 83 YEARS OLD, WITH 
eight years’ experience in milling and 
grain business and a knowledge of sales- 
manship, wants position where he can 
devote his energies to the promotion of 
sales, Address 565, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OF MACHINERY 
in flour or cereal mills; experienced in 
steam and electric power and also leading 
makes of mill equipments; have been em- 
ployed by large western mill past six 
years, in a like capacity. Address 2474, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH THOR- 
ough knowledge of flour and grain busi- 
ness wants position as office manager, cost 
accountant, auditor or grain buyer; 14 
years’ experience in this line; valuable 
man for some one; available on or before 
Sept. 1. Address 570, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 600 bbis hard wheat or durum prod- 
ucts; am employed as head miller now; 
have had same position for last four years; 
am also good millwright and can reflow 
mill; will send samples of flour now mak- 
ing; work must be steady at good wages. 
Address 2435, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








ences exchanged; eastern or central 
preferred, Address 2487, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OF 
best of habits and character, who is ac- 
quainted with car-lot buyers of New Eng- 
land, would consider larger eastern ter- 
ritory as salesman or travelling sales- 
manager for either spring or winter wheat 
mill; salary or drawing account against 
a commission. Address 2371, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





_ 


WOULD LIKE TO OBTAIN REPRESEN- 
tation for small mill manufacturing high- 
grade spring wheat flour for the states of 
Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, or Chicago 
and tributary territory; I am well quali- 
fied to secure a satisfactory volume of 
business; proposition to be acceptable must 
show prospects for $5,000 minimum yearly 
income, Address 2486, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ONE 50-BBL MIDGET MILL, IN PERFECT 


condition, $2,400; two stands 9x30, and 
five 9x18 Allis rolls, cheap; one 9x24 two- 
pair-high Ypsilanti feed mill, new; one 
Willford & Northway 9x18 two-pair-high, 
perfect condition, $250; automatic scales, 
50-lb and 300-lb dump, practically new, 
very reasonable. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 201 Millers & Traders Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 





BOX CARS 


30—60,000 lb. Capacity 
Thoroughly Overhauled 


Pass M.C. B. & I.C. C. Requirements 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


“The Nation’s Market Place”’ 
For Rails, Locomotives, Tanks, 
Pipe, Piling, Engines, Boilers 
and Power Plant Equipment 


Get Bulletin No. 250—it contains 88 pages of real 
values and will save you time and money 








Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, LLL. 








* ° visualizes your firm 
to your correspond- 
ent. See that your 
stationery gives the 

proper impression. Let us do your printing. 
HAHN & HARMON CO., PRINTERS 


410-414 Fifth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Main 3366 Automatic 37 284 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ‘‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.26, all postpaid. C. B. Oliver, E. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 

Plates in one or more colors. 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 
largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 











Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
ot Ameriéa. 


Per Copy, $3.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





















